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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


AILY  DIGEST 

Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  ail  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agncahnrc,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  and  opinions  quott^  if.  expressly  disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 

ncM's  of  importance. 
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The  President's  President  Coolidge,  in  a  speech  delivered  last  night  before 

Speech  members  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  sent  by 

radio  from  coast  to  coast,  asserted  that  agriculture  must  be  placed 
on  a  permanently  profitable  basis  ^rhere  it  can  enjoy  economic 
equality  ?^ith  other  industx-y.    Mr.  Coolidge  said:  '^I  propose  to  call  a  conference 
of  representatives  in  farm  organizations  and  representatives  of  farm  economics  in 
o'or  agricultural  cclleges,  to  formulate  a  program  for  legislation.    The  farmers 
have  suffered  enough  from  those  who  have  attempted  to  barter  their  votes  for  un- 
sound remedies.     I  want  their  business  put  on  a  sound  basis  by  thorough  and  sci*^ 
entific  studj-." 

On  foreign  relations,  the  President  said:  '^'J'e  have  a  ^vell-def ined  foreign 
policy.    It  has  as  its  foundation  peace  vith  independence.    vJe  have  abstained 
from  joining  the  Lea^e  of  rations  mainly  to  avoid  political  entanglement.  But 
we  have  not  refused  to  help,       have  not  refused  to  cooperate,  we  have  not  re- 
fused to  act,  whenever  circumstances  have  arisen  under  which  we  could  render 
assistance ...  .TTe  stand  comitted  to  the  policy  of  international  conferences,  as 
specific  occasions  arise,  to  consider  definitely  stated  international  problems, 
to  provide  further  limitation  of  armaments  and  to  propose  plans  for  the  codifica- 
tion of  international  law.    But  this  Government  is  opposed  to  the  discussion  in 
any  international  body  or  conference  of  questions  which  concern  our  oim  purely 
domestic  affairs.    Personally  I  view  with  favor  the  attempt  to  devise  constitu- 
tional cover^nts  which  would  look  to  the  outlawing  of  aggressive  war." 


Harvester  Dissolu-       A  St  .Paul  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  th?t  ''effect- 
tioa  Asked       ive  dissolution"  of  the  InternatiociuL  Harvester  Company's  alleged 
monopoly  of  the  farm-machinery  b'j.siness  is  sought  by  Attorney 
General  Stone  in  a  brief  filed  in  his  behalf  in  Federal  Court  at 
St. Paul  October  23,  by  the  United  States  Attc^ney  in  proceedings  supplemental  to 
the  consent  decree  in  dissolution  entered  in  the  same  court  in  1913. 


Sugar  Merger  Directors  of  the  T/est  Indies  Sugar  Finance  Corporation  have 

Sequel  sent  a  letter  to  stockholders  proposing  liquidation  of  the  company. 

This  company  was  organized  in  1913  to  finance  sugar  properties  in 
the  ^est  Indies  and  dispose  of  their  products  in  this  country.  The 
proposed  liquidation  is  a  result  of  the  recent  merger  of  the  Cuban  Dominican 
Sugar  Company  and  the  Sugar  Estates  of  the  Oriente.    The  T^est  Indies  Sv.gacr  Finance 
Corporation  owned  all  of  the  common  stock  of  Sugar  Estate  of  the  Oriente,  which 
was  turned  over  to  the  new  company  in  connection  with  the  merger . (press, Oct .24. ) 


The  Dawes  Plan  A  cable  dispatch  x^esterday  from  -Owen  D-  Young  to  the 

Washington  meeting  of  the  American  section  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  stated  th^t  the  ease  with 
which  the  machinery  under  the  Dawes  plan  had  been  installed  was  ample  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  new  spirit  to  restore  tranqailit3'  in  Eai'ope,  (Press, Oct. 24.) 
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Coolidge  to  Attend  An  editorial  in  The  Oountrv  Gentleman  for  Octo"ber  25  says: 

Livestock  Exposi-  "President  Coolidge  is  going  to  attend  the  International  Live- 
tion  stock  Zzposition  c.t  Chicago  in  Decemher .  -  .  .?or  mny  yesrs  the 

stockiTjen  of  the  j^Taticu  have  "been  hoping  that  some  day  a  President 
would  r  ec^'g^iize  the  importance  of  their  indv.stry  hy  attending  this 
iDigges-c  of  all  big  livestock  shows.     It  is  no  more  than  fitting 
tha^t  he  shonld  do  so.    For  the  International,  the  cattlemen,  the 
sheepmen,  the  horse  men,  the  srine  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  S bates  bring  to  Chicago  the  pick  of  their  flocks  and  herds. 
Each  yea:?,  in  this  first  week  of  December,  livestock  history  is 
made  " 

Cotton  Industry  ''The  Lesson  of  Amoskeag"  is  the  title  of  an  editorial  in 

The  Washinglicn  Post  for  Octoher  22  which  says:  '^The  Amoskeag 
Manuf act'Liring  Company,  whose  cotton  mills  at  Manchester ,1\F.H.  ,  are 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  this  week  voted  to  pass 
the  iis-Lxal  qiiartcrly  dividend  on  its  common  stock.     This  is  the 
first  time  it  has  failed  to  pay  a  dividend  since  the  first  one  was 
declared,  84  years  ago-.     The  incident  is  thus  industrially  historiCe 
Bug  it  is  more  th^n  that.     It  is  "both  politically  and  economically 
significant  in  a  high  degree.     It  is  politically  significant  be- 
cause of  the  direct  emphasis  with  which  it  gives  the  lie  to  the 
pretense  that  or.r  gre^tt  industrial  establishmients  are  all  making 
enarm^ous  profits.     The  Amoskeag  mills  have  for  several  years  been 
paying  dividends  out  of  an  accuLulated  surplus,  and  not  from 
earnings.     There  have  been  no  earnings.     Instead,  there  was  last 
year  a  loss  of  $2,800,000.    Life  is  not  »all  beer  and  skittles'  to 
great  capitalistic  corporations.    That  is  the  first  lessen  of  the 
incident.    The  other  is,  that  the  cotton  mills  of  the  ITorth  are 
feeling  more  and  more  the  competition  of  the  South.    We  hear  of 
southern  mills  rijiining  on  24-hour  schedules  to  meet  the  demand  for 
goods;  and  of  great  enlargement  of  plants.    Wages  are  said  to  he 
lower  in  the  South  than  in  ITew  England,  and  of  course  proximity  to 
the  cotton  fields  and  gins  gives  an  advantage  in  less  cost  for 
transportation,    miether  the  Uew  England  mdlls  can  continue  per- 
manently to  compete  with  their  southern  rivals  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion,   Meantime  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  very  same  issue  of 
The  Post  that  told  of  Amoskeag' s  depression  also  told  that  the 
a.verage  production  of  all  commodities  in  the  United  States  had  in 
the  last  throe  months  risen  from  only  45  per  cent  to  65  per  cent 
of  full  capacity  

« 

Srain  Exports  Exports  of  grain  from  the  United  States  last  week  totaled 

13,784,000  bvishels  against  16,637,000  bushels  for  the  T)revious 
week.    Detailed  figures  as  compared  with  the  previous  week,  made 
public  by  the  CoiiJi^erce  Department,  follow:    Barley,  1,343,000 
bushels  against  1,380,000':  corn,  111,000  against  86,000;  oats, 
625,000  against  475,000;  rye,  3,072,000  against  4,149,000;  v^.heat, 
8,623,000  against  10,547,000.    United  States  and  Canadian  wheat 
flour  in  transit,  415,000  barrels  against  605,000  barrels.  (Press, 
Oct.  21) 
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rertilizer  Aii  editorial  in  The  i'.mericc>.n  Fertili:?:er  for  October  18  says: 

Eesearch  '-The  gulf  wnich  se':ar^.te?  iacoratory  results  froia  factory  results 

is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  fertiliser  industry.  All 
Europe  is  working  on  air  nitrogen  recovery.    There  are  several 
'P^-es^ure-  processes  which  work  perfectly  in  a  siT.a.11  way,  hut  none 
of  them  Geeias  to       profitable  in  quan'sity  proG:i:i.oticn^     The  Haber 
plcints  in  G-^rLany  are  no  exception.    They  are  probably  iiiaintained 
as  part  of  -Lhe  national  defense.    Italy  has  an  abundance  of  potasri-- 
bearing  rock.    Several  factories  have  been  projected  to  recover  this 
potpsl:  by  proc'-^oses  wi^.ich  are  well  understood.,  but  none  of  thorn 
has  ra?:c.e;:ia.''-i^'ed  :n  any  large  vyaj^.     In  the  United  States  'ae  have 
had  proc-^sses  for  trea.tirog  phosphate  rock  exploited,  both  by  Gov- 
ernnnent  chemists  and  by  private  concerns,  but  acid  phosphate  is 
still  the  stand-by  of  the  fertilizer  manufacturer.    Some  of  these 
processes  avay  eventually  prove  to  be  workable,  but  at  preseii'i  they 
seem  to  have  no  economic  value." 

Implement  Trade  An  editorial  in  Farm  Implem.ent  News  for  October  15  says: 

,  -Outlock  "Wliether  the  sales  cf  1924  will  exceed  those  of  1923  is  doubtful.. 

The  trade  this  y^ar  started  off  bravely/"  enough  with  an  increase  in 
January  and  February >  but  this  increase  was  more  than  offset  by  the 
decline  in  domes oic  trade  that  came  in  the  nezt  few  months.     It  was 
not  ur.til  August  that  the  sales  figo-res  again  turned  upward  and 
registered  an  advance  over  the  corresponding  month  of  1923. 
September  fig^ires  will  net  be  available  imtil  the  end  of  this  months 
but  no  doubt  they  will  show  an  increase.     It  was  not  until  the  big 
end  of  the  trade  was  past  season  that  the  farmers  began  to  realize 
the  full  extent  of  the  improvement  in  conditions  affecting  agricul- 
ture.    It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  however j  that  an  increase  over 
1923  Vvould  be  remarkable  in  view  cf  the  conditions  which  prevailed 
during  the  early  months  of  this  year.    The  increase  in  1923  came 
in  a  year  when  agriculture  v;as  still  s^iffering  from  the  depression. 
There  was  stil?  a  wide  spread  between  the  prices  of  farmi  products 
and  the  prices  of  other  commodities.    Do.ring  |rhe  past  five  months 
this  gap  has  been  nearly  closed.    The  pu.rchasing  power  of  farm 
products  has  increased  substantially.    Nearly  all  farms  in  the 
country  need  new  equipment  cf  somie  class  to  enable  the  owners  to 
conduct  their  farming  operatic  .s  successfully.    Thus  we  have  the 
combination  of  great  need  of  new  machines  and  the  ability  of  most  of 
the  farmers  to  buy  them.    This  is  the  situation  as  we  enter  the 
period  when  advance  selling  for  1925  begins  in  the  wholesale  trade. 
We  hrave  seen  that  there  was  a  big  increase  in  1923  over  1922  when 
there  had  been  little  or  no  improvement  in  conditions  affecting  the 
interests  of  agriculture;  hence  we  surely  are  warranted  in  expect-* 
ing  thp.t  the  business  will  take  another  long  step  upward  during 
the  coming  year.'* 

land  Purchases  p.  Schneider,  jr.,  writing  in  The  Philadelrfnia  Ledger  of 

October  23,  says:  '^In  the  current  nujiber  of  the  Chase  Economic 
Bulletin,  Dt ,  B.  M.  Anderson  gives  the  farmer  some  good  advice. 
It  is  simplicity  itself.     It  consists  merely  in  the  adjuration  to 
keep  strong  in  qiuick  assets,  particularly  in  times  of  prosperity. 
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Dr.  Anderson  points  out  that  the  farraer,  like  many  "business  men,  is 
given  to  capitalizing  prosperity.    ViThen  the  farmer  has  large  crops, 
and  fine  prices,  he  looks  ahout  him  for  an  opportunity  to  put  his 
large  profits  to  work.  As  an  intelligent  man,  he  thinks  of  the  oest 
kind  of  investment  with  which  he  is  familiar.    These  are  farml.lands 
a:nd  mortgages  on  fara  lands.    i\ior7,  T/hen  the  farmer's  profits  are 
large  and  he  has  money  to  invest,  prices  of  farm  lands  naturally 
have  risen.    The  active  and  successful  farmers,  however,  use  their 
profits,  according  to  Dr.  Anderson,   'as  margins  and  "buy  m.ore  land, 
partly  on  "borrov^.ed  money.    The  more  pi-udent  elements  of  the  com— 
m-anity  distrust  the  higher  values  at  first,  hut,  as  actual  sales  at 
higher  prices  take  place  in  sufficient  number,  new  standards  axe 
created  and  the  comjiranity  comes  to  helieve  in  the  permanence  of 
the  new  values.    Hew  loan  standards  also  are  created^  Perspective 
is  lost.    It  is  easy  to  go  into  debt  for  the  purchase  of  land  and 
finally  a  "boom  psychology  is  created,  in  which  the  'vvhole  structure, 
both  of  land  values  and  of  loans  on  land,  may  "become  very  unreason- 
a"bly  high.  * . .  .Tlie  most  far-sighted  executives  realize  the  necessity 
for  keeping  strong  in  qaick  assets.    Tliey  make  it  their  practice  to 
accumulate  large  resources  in  the  way  of  cash  and  ma,rketahle  se- 
curities.   They  are  loarticularly  careful  to  do  this  when  "business 
is  "booming,  "because  they  laiow  that  a  period  of  rapid  expansion  7/itii 
rising  prices  is  pretty  certain  to  "be  followed  "by  a  slump.  "IThen 
the  reaction  comes  they  are  able  to  meet  their  obligations  w ith 
ease  and  to  pass  through  the  period  of  readjustment  comfortably." 

Melon  Marketing  A  Moultrie,  aa. ,  dispatch  to  Manufacturers  Record  of 

October  23  says:  "Organized  five  years  ago  by  a  few  w?.termelon 
planters,  the  Souwega  Melon  Association  has  a  m^embsrship  of  more 
than  2,000  farmers,  and  during  the  past  season  controlled  nearly 
half  of  the  acreage  planted  to  melons  in  south  *3-eorgia;  3,534  cars 
of  melons  bearing  the  Souwega  brand  were  moved  from  Georgia  during 
the  season.    ^Thile  there  was  a  serious  glut  in  the  rjarket  due  to 
the  lateness  of  the  Florida  melon  cro-p  in  riToening,  the  average 
sales  price  for  members  of  the  association  on  all  grades  of  melons 
was  ip88.47  per  car.  a  total  of  $239,243.23  being  distributed  ainong 
members  of  the  Souwega  association.    Tlie  work  of  the  organization 
in  treating  the  melon  stem.s  against  rot,  properly  grading  them, 
and  rerouting  them  to  the  best  markets  brought  members  a  great  deal 
more  per  car  than  outside  m.elons  could  secure." 

Millfeed  Exporta-  The  ITorthwestern  Miller  for  October  15  says:  "Liillfeeds  r^ro- 

tion  duced  in  United  States  mills  are  now,  for  the  first  time  in  many 

years,  on  a  real  e7rpo:.^t  basis.    Serious  shortages  in  the  feed  crops 
of  m.any  European  countries,  combined  with  the  relatively  low  price 
of  wheat  bj^ppoducts  in  the  United  States,  have  created  a  foreign 
demand  which  has  had  no  parallel  since  pre-war  years.    Last  ^veek 
Buffalo  reported  the  sale  of  som.ething  like  ten  thoiisand  tons  of 
bran  and  middlings  for  shipm-ent  to  the  IVTetherlands  and  G-reat  Britain; 
in  only  three  years  out  of  the  past  fifteen  ha.ve  tne  total  bran  and 
middlings  exports  to  all  foreign  countries  for  an  entire  twelve 
months*  period  equaled  this  figare  for  a  single  v^eek.     It  can  not 
be  eicpected  that  a  steady  and  extensive  market  for  United  States 
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"b^rnrociuct  vliea.t  feec's  c?.n  'oe  found  in  Europe,  o^ving  to  the  relative- 
ly liioh  cost  of  tr?n3"oort--,tic-i.     In  p£.st  years  t-ie  chief  foreign 
bu3"ers  h.?.ve  "been  Ocilia  and  Iv.exico,  vith  the  other  countries  of 
Central  iAjrerice.  and  the  '.Vest  Indies  taking,  in  the  aggregate,  ccn=- 
S3dora,"ble  ainocints,  or.d  mainly  for  rO'-e:iiDort .    The!ve  adjacent 
CvTiintries  -ill  i:.x.doTi.utedi7  contime  to  oe  regular  and  dependable 
customers,  hut  their  reo^uirements  a'J-e  not  large  enough  to  ha,ve  theii 
total  pu??Gh:.?..ses  of  iX'.llff?ed  reflected  in  naterially  lo^->r  flo'or 
prices  for  the  .(uTxeriCrin  people-,     v'ith  Euiope  the  sitivaticn  is 
dlxierent.     wh^::,  as  Just  no^^,  millfeed  is  on  an  export  oasis,  the 
q;aantity  reqi^xred  lor  European  cons-'jiaption  is  so  large  that  foreign 
feed  huy:-ng  niay  easily  have  a  definite  inf licence  on  domestic  flour 
priv.^es.'' 

Aj.i  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  October  18  sa^^s'  "Present 
milling  trs.de  conditions  indicate  an  improvement  oA^er  the  condi«- 
tions  of  a  yeat"  ago  and  the  pros-oects  for  the  sales  a,ctivities 
during  th.e  closing  months  of  the  year  are  encouraging.  Mills, 
quite  generally,  are  operating  at      slightly  higher  capacity  than 
a  I'^esz'  ago  and  current  sales  also  reflect  a  slight  increase  corr?- 
pared  r/ith  the  sales  of  a  year  ago.    Long-time  hoolcings  have  heen 
eliminated  to  a  large  extent  and  "boolrlngs  now  are  well  ^vithin  a 
QO-'day  period.    A  proper  carrying  charge  is  "being  incorporated  in 
sales  made  for  a  period  heyond  ninety  days*    A  year  ago  at  this 
time  mills  carried  considerahle  hookings  for  shipment  after 
January  1.    This  year  orders  no\7  entered  for  shipment  after 
January  1  do  not  excv^ed  possioly  ?5  per  cent  of  the  amount  carried 
a  year  ago,  and  in  this  yearns  "bookings  is  included  a,  considerable 
amount  of  export  "business  v/hich  wa^s  not  apparent  a  3'ear  ago.... In 
addition,  there  is  a  revi"v.al  ox  e:qjort  trade  which  will  continue  to 
offer  an  outlet  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  production*" 

'orthTvest  Condi--    .        An  editorial  in  Coiriiiercial  liest  for  October  18  says: 

tions  "Tha.t  the  ITorthwest  is  swinging  steadily  back  into  its  old-'time 

prosperity  is  shown  by  the  way  farmers  are  paying  up  their  obliga- 
tions and  getting  back  to  financial  stability.    Corcntry  bankers 
who  have  been  ca.rrying  fa.rmers  for  the  past  two  years  or  m.ore  are 
surprised  tlia.t  the  farm^ers  are  able  to  take  care  of  so  large  a  pro-- 
portion  of  their  indebtedness,  even  -''ith  this  year's  'bng  wheat  crop 
selling  at  high  prices.    Some  renters  are  coming  across  with  the 
full  amount  of  their  loans  and  the  crop  movement  of  smaJ.1  grains 
has  only  started  here  in  the  jJortteestc     Corn  in  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota,  is  reported  mach  better  than  that  in  the  territory 
further  South,  and  Mime  so  ba  farmers  are  in  a  fair  way  to  malco 
excellent  -orofits  on  sugar-beets  this  sea  son  j  with  a  large  crop 
and  2/)rospects  for  good  returns,    The  sugar  factory  at  Ch^ska, 
Minnesota,  will  operaite  for  a  season  of  abor.t  115  days,  slicing 
1,000  tons  of  beets  a  day,  in  order  to  convert  this  yearns  beet 
crop  into  granulated  sugar.    Ma^ay  farm.ers  received  a.  gress  return 
of  from  $75  to  $100  an  acre  last  year  from  their  sugar  beet  crops." 
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Farm  Prodracts  October  23:    Maine  sacked  G-reen  ivIoiir.tain  potatoes  $1.25  to 

$'j  ,.45  per  ?..00  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  bulk  stock  50,6  to  55/ 
f.o.br  pL-osuu.e  is.'.e.  Me,    ITew  York  sacked  Hound  Vi/hites  $1  to  $1.25 
in  eastern  cicies;  90.i6  to  95/S  f  .o.bv  Eochester,  N.Y»  ITorthern 
sacked  Round  Whites  75p  to  90/^  carlot  sales  in  Chicago  mostly 
60.^  I•c.b^     Cabbage  tended  lower.    ITex7  York  domestic  round  type 
mostly  $12  to  $15  bulk  uer  ton,  top  of  $20  in  Cincinnati.  Danish 
ty^pe  Si 5  to  $20  in  eastern  cities;  $9  to  $10  f.o.b-  Rochester* 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Jonathan  apples  $4,75  to  $5  per  barrel,  top 
of  s^.6.-,50  in  Bootcn.^ 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  a.t  $10^50  for  the  top  and  $9.10 
to  $10.20  for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  $6.85  to 
$11.75:  butcher  coxt-s  and  heifers  $3.50  to  $11.50;  feeder  steers 
$4»65  to  $-7«?5:  light  and  m.ediuiii  v/ei^.t  veal  calves  $3.25  to  . 
$10.50^  fat  la:r})S  $13  to  $14,35;  feeding  lambs  $11.25  to  $14; 
yearlings  $9  to  $11.75  and  fat  ewes  $4.25  to  $?,25. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    NeT7  York  37  I/2/; 
Boston  37  l/2,£r  Philadelphia  38/6, 

Grain  prices  quoted  October  23,  1924:    ITo.l  dark  northern 
spring  Minneapolis  $'U41  I/2  to  $1.63  I/2.    lTo.2  red  ?7inter 
St.  Louis  $1.55  to  $1,58;  Kansas  City  $io50o    l"o«2  hard  vrinter 
Chicago  $1.43  to  $1.43  1/2;  St.  Louis  $1.42,  Kansas  City  $1.35  to 
$1.45o    lJov2  mlzed  corn  Chicago  $1.06  3/4  to  $1.07  l/4;  M5.nneapolis 
$1»01  1/2  to  $1.C2  1/0;  Kansas  City  $1.02.    No. 2  yellow  corn 
Chicago  $1.07  l/4  to  $1,0?  3/4;  Minneapolis  $i<.03  1/2  to  $1-04; 
Kansas  City  $1.06  to  $1.06  i/2.    i\!0.o  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.06  l/4 
to  $1.06  3/4;  Minneapolis  $1,02  1/2  xo  $1.03;  St.  Lor.is  $1,06. 
ITo.2  -hite  corn  Kansas  City  $1.02.    He. 3  T:hite  corn  Chicago 
$1.06  1/4  to  $1.06  1/2;  St.  Louis  $1»06  I/2.    1^.0.2  "hite  oats 
Kansas  City  50,6.    lTo.3  ?7hite  oats  Chicago  47  3/4  to  48  3/4; 
Minneapolis  44  3/8  to  44  7/Cp;  St.  Louis  50  to  50  l/2^. 

Spot  cotton  down  17  points,  olosiijg  at  22c65c  per  lb.  lle\i 
York  October  future  contracts  do".vn  23  points,  closing  at  23.72/. 
(Prepared  by  'Bv..  of  Agr.  Econa) 

Industrials  and     Average  closing  "orice      Oct. 23,      0ctc22,        Oct. 23, 1923 
Railroads  20  Industrials  102.13       101.95  87^37 

20  R.R. stocks  88.91         88.72  78.33 

('?all  St.  Jour.,  Oct. 24,) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  al!  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  ngriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  Niews  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Cotton  Reports  A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  ^'Edward  E. 

and  Trade  Bartlett,  jr. , president  of  the  I^e??  York  Cotton  Exchange,  annowiced 

Octooer  24  that  he  had  received  letters  from  A.  Bryce  Iv'iair,  presi- 
dent of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association,  and  Edv/ard  3.  Sutler, 
president  of  the  Ue^  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  protesting  against  the  iss^aance  of 
semi-monthly  Goverr^ent  crop  reports  and  asking  the .  local  exchange  to  use  its 

efforts  to  liave  the  present  system  changed  Both  lir.  Ivuir  and  Ivlr.  Butler  stated 

in  their  letters  that  the  iss-aing  of  reports  twice  a  month  hy  the  Department  of 

iA^iculture  had  exerted  a  disorganizing  effect  upon  the  cotton  trade,  generally. 

^Mr.  Iviair  emphasized  that  strong  opposition  had  come  from  che  spinning  interests  in 

[Manchester,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange  would  t  alee  up 

ithe  ma.tter  with  the  Government." 


Jew  York  to  Finance       A  Hanagoa,  L'icar.agaa,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states 
fCoff ee  Crop         that  the  National  Bank  of  ITicaragaa  has  arranged  with  a  s:rndicate 

of  New  York  hankers  for  fmids  to  finance  the  Nicaraguan  coffee  crop, 
an  operation  requiring  $2,000,000.    The  crop  is  only  ahout  half 
that  of  last  year. 


^E-aropean  Sugar     .  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  "Tlie  shadow  of  foreign  com- 

petition in  the  sugar  industry  is  hecoming  more  evident,  according 
to  leading  factors  in  the  sugar  trade.  According  to  the  review  of 
the  industr;-  made  Octoher  24  by  the  Federal  Sugar  Sef inin:^  Company,  European  heet 
sugar  producers  are  underselling  New  York  refiners  in  the  eastern  market.  It  is 
considered  prohacie  hy  this  authority  tr^at  there  will  he  arrivals  in  New  York  from 
i>arope»s  expected  crop,  and  » offerings  in  this  market  of  Butch,  Belgian  and  C-erman 
beet  sugar  have  already  heen  heard  of  at  ^orices  under  those  of  our  refiners.'" 


^Wool  Llarket  The  Commercial  Bulletin  to-day  says:  ^The  strength  of  the 

^L,  raw  wool  market  persists  undiminished.    \Vhile  the  situation  among 

the  retail  and  wholesale  clothiers  leaves  very  much  to  he  desired, 
the  manufacturers  evidently/  are  looking  ahead  to  better  business,  and  already  are 
pbuying  considerable  weights  of  wool  on  Jan.l  dating.    The  news  of  spreading  con- 
tracting of  the  1925  domestic  clip  is  of  especial  interest.     In  TTyoming  42  l/2  and 
a43  cents  is  understood  to  liave  been  paid,  with  rumors  of  45  cents  refused.  Else- 
■where  attempts  h_ave  been  made  to  contract,  with  some  success,  while  in  Texas  the 
Wall  Kerrville  wool  is  reported  to  ha.ve  been  sold  at  slightly  rising  48  cents,  or 
rather  on  the  upper  side  of  $1.25,  clean  basis,  landed  Boston.    The^f inancial 
iifficjaties  in  Boston  have  been  settled  and  the  market  is  slightly  firmer. 
Bradford,  also,  is  feeling  better." 
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Agricultural  Education    An  editorial  in  Manufacturers  Record  for  Octo^ber  23  says; 

"Tliousands  of  "boys  and  yo^Jiig  men  are  working  their  ray  through  the 
colleges  of  the  South,  and  especially  through  the.  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges,  hut  the  numher  for  whom  work  ina.y  he  found  is 
limited.    Tiiousands  of  other  young  men  are  eager  for  the  opportunity 
to  work  their  way,  hut  these  colleges  have  not  a  sufficient  amount 
of  work  available.    Only  a  limited  numher  of  hoys  can  he  put  to 
work  on  the  farms  of  these  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.... 
or  doing  any  other  work  which  enables  them  to  pay  their  way.... Many 
years  ago  the  editor  of  the  Manufacturers  Record,  in  an  address  he- 
fore  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  South,  appealed  to  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  this  section  to  cooperate  with  these  technical 
schools  to  advance  to  needy  students,  who  could  not  otherwise  at- 
tend college,  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  carry  them  through 
from  year  to  year  for  the  four-year  course,  this  money  to  be  re- 
funded in  ann-'JLal  payme-nts  after  the  student  had  graduated  and  was 
at  work,  and  to  continue  as  a  revolving  fund  to  help  other  student 
In  some  ways  this  is  better  than  an  endowment,  because  an  endowment 
is  available  only  to  the  e:':tent  of  the  income,  whereas  one  or  two 
thousand  dollars  given  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  used  to  carry  a 
\mm  student  through  college  and  as  he  repays  it  to  carry  another  student 

'^m  on,  makes  a  small  amount  of  money  go  on  indefinitely  for  years  in 

mf  educating  one  boy  after  another... In  response  to  a  letter  to  all  of 

the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  of  the  South  asking  as  to 
how  many  boys  need  to  be  helped  in  this  way  and  to  what  extent  these 
institutions  are  able  to  carry  on  the  work,  we  are  publishing  in 
this  issue  many  interesting  letters  which  should  touch  the  heart  of 
every  man  in  the  South  who  wants  to  invest  in  a  boy  and  make  th^t 
investment  perpetual  as  one  boy  after  another  whom  he  has  educated 
B|-  gets  started  in  life  through  help  of  this  kind...." 

Mstralian  mieat  Referring  to  the  recent  passing  of  a  bill  by  the  Legislative 

Pool  Assembly  of  Australia,  providing  for  a  compulsory  wheat  pool,  The 

Rural  New  Yorker  for  October  24  says:    "For  some  time  past  the 
Australian  papers  have  been  advocating  some  such  plan  of  giving  the 
Government  control  over  the  wheat  crop,  or  at  least  the  full  man- 
agement of  its  export  sale.    Apparently  the  Australians  have  come 
to  the  conviction  that  private  cooperation  alone,  xijithout  Govern- 
ment oversight,  can  not  properly  handle  the  export  trade-    The  home 
market  for  Australian  wheat  is  comparatively  small.    The  grain 
represents  an  e:cport  trade  very  necessary  to  maintain  a  trade  bal- 
ance with  Europe.    This » Government  pool*  is  designed  to  hold  the 
I  wheat  off  the  market  \mtil  prices  are  satisfactory,  the  growers,  in 

*  the  meantime,  being  carried  by  the  Government  through  the  pool.  The 

effect  of  this  will  be  to  steady  prices  on  the  English  market,  and 
to  that  extent  benefit  wheat  growers  everywhere .    T7e  think  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  world  has  about  reached  its  peak.    There  is  likely  to 
be  a  slow  falling  off  in  the  world* s  supply,  while  improved  condi— 
tions  in  Europe  will  increase  the  demand." 
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ild  Labor  Amendment      An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  October  25  saysi 
'•At  least  one  State,  Massachusetts,  ivill  vote  at  the  election  next 
month  on  a  referencxun  advising  its  legislature  of  the  people  *s  will 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Child  Labor  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  accepted.    The  amendment  should  be 
rejected;  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
not  be  in  a  State  that  in  its  own  sovereign  right  has  legislated 
risely  and  well  for  its  women  and  children  workers.    In  many  other 
States  there  will  be  elected  legislators  who  will  be  called  upon 
early  in  1925  to  vote  upon  this  sentimentally  m.eddling  amendi'nent 
to  prohibit  the  Y/ork  of  men  and  Y/omen  who  are  virtually  old  enough 
to  marry.    Already  it  has  been  turned  down  by  Louisiana,  ITorth 
Carolina  dnd  Georgia.    On  a  close  vote  it  has  been  ratified  "by 
Arkansas.    It  will  be  on  the  calendars  of  forty- two  State  legis- 
latures when  the^T-  meet  next  January.    If  ten  of  these  reject  it, 
in  a^ddition  to  the  three  that  have  done  so,  the  amendment  will  be 
dead  for  the  present,  but  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  time  limit  stated 
in  the  act  as  passed  by  Congress  it  may  be  brought  up  again  and 
again  as  long  as  its  sponsors  wish  to  push  it.... To  empower 
Congress  to  'limit,  regulate  and  prohibit  the  labor  of  persons 
under  eighteen  years  of  age*  is  to  write  a  joke  into  our  National 
Constitution.    The  boy  or  girl  of  eighteen  who  is  still  a  child 
tied  to  mother's  apron  strings  is  a  mental  or  physical  weakling 
?^ho  will  be  quite  as  unfit  to  tslce  part  in  the  world's  activities 
at  forty  years.    But  such  hothouse  plants  as  these  are  not  our 
farm,  boys  and  girls— and  it  is  indirectly  at  the  farm  boys  and  the 
farm  girls  that  this  unwise  legislation  is  aimed.    If  the  Senti- 
mental Tommies  vrho  are  urging  this  amendment  could  have  attended 
Iowa  State  Pair  in  A'-agu.st,  as  some  of  us  did,  they  must  have  recog- 
nized how  foolish  they  are.    There  they  Yould  have  seen  close  to 
600  Iowa  farm  boys  and  girls,  hardly  one.  of  whom  could  claim  ar^-* 
thing  like  eighteen  years,  proudly  leading  into  the  show  ring  the 
fat  baby  beeves  they  had  raised  by  their  own  work.    Every  one  of 
them  was  a.  bora  showmaji;  every  one  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  be  proud  of; 
good  sports  every  one,  in  victory  or  defeat •    ITo  one  can  tell  us 
that  those  radiantly  healthy  youngsters  would  have  been  better  off 
if  they  ha.d  been  wrapped  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  Government 
paternalism.    They  are  growing  up  to  be  real  men  and  real  women— 
and  their  work  plays  no  small  part  in  their  progress  toward  good 
citizenship.    The  Government  at  Washington  has  enough  to  do  without 
regula.ting  the  lives  of  our  children.    The  several  States  can  take 
care  of  the  problem  of  child  labor  far  more  economically — and  far 
more  wisely.'' 

Senator  Dial  writes  to  The  Journal  of  Commerce  of  October  24 
as  follows:  "I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  editorial  in  a 
late  issue  (quoted  in  Daily  Digest  of  October  21)  in  regard  to  my 
position  as  to  the  price  of  cotton  and  I  appreciate  what  you  say 
about  m.e.    I  agree  with  you  that  the  laws  should  not  be  continually 
tampered  with,  but  this  should  presuppose  the  laws  to  be  just,  ^ily 
desire  to  amend  the  Cotton  ITuture  Contract  law  is  not  simply  to 
change  something,  but  it  is  to  correct  an  evil  that  ought  never  to 
have  been  embraced  in  any  law.    I  refer  to  the  indei initeness  in 
the  contract .    I  am  not  concerned  about  the  buyer  and  seller  of 
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contracts,  "because  they  know  wliat  they  are  doing.     I  am  distressed, 
however,  for  the  grower  of  cotton,  merchants  and  manufacturers 
hecause  the  wild  and  wide  fluctuations  in  the  contract  so  disturbs 
business  and  depresses  the  price  of  the  actual  commodity.    As  I 
have  said  many  times,  there  is  nothing  in  any  law,  nor  in  the  cus- 
tom of  trade  which  allows  the  seller  to  select  the  quality  and 
which  gives  him  such  great  latitude  to  select  from  as  does  this 
law.    This  kind  of  practice  necessarily  depresses  the  price  of 
the  commodity.    Let  us  ass^jme  that  lumber  could  be  sold  under  a 
similar  law,  would  anyone  give  as  n-iuch  for  a  contract  not  knowing 
the  q;aality  he  was  going  to  get?    Then  this  price  would  fix  the 
price  of  the  actual  lumber  which  would  be  less  than  it  would  bring 
otherwise;,  so  in  the  cotton  trade.    I  am  trying  to  amend  the  law  to 
mal^e  a  definite  contract  Just  like  any  other  sensible  contract  in 
the  world.    If  some  correction  is  not  made,  and  when  the  people 
really  understand  the  law  th^at  they  are  living  under,  radical 
changes  may  be  brought  about,  hence  it  behooves  all  fair  minded 
people  to  have  Just  am.en(?ments  passed  at  the  proper  time.,.. I  do 
not  contend  that  the  law  is  to  blame  for  all  of  our  ills,  neither 
do  I  believe  an  amended  law  would  bring  us  opulence,  but  fdo  con-» 
tend  that  there  is  no  such  law  in  the  world  as  this  unji^.st  Cotton 
Future  Contract  law.    My  contention,  both  as  to  the  wrong  and  as 
to  the  remedy,  is  unanimously  supported  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mdssion  in  its  recent  finding." 

.ckars- and.  Retail  St. Louis  Daily  Live  Stock  Reporter  for  October  20  says: 

Trade  "Announcement  that  Armour  &  Co.  have  closed  their  retail  meat 

houses  in  Omaha  occasions  no  surprise  to  the  trade.    The  packers  as 
a  rule  have  been  disinclined  to  remain  in  the  retail  meat  business • 
This  is  not  due  to  any  special  gallantry  on  their  part.    Could  they 
smell  an  easy  dollar  therein  they  would  doubtless  be  retailing  all 
over  the  coimtry.    However,  the  gam.e  is  not  worth  the  candle.  The 
small  and  large  butchers  everywhere  fear  and  fight  packer  retail 
competition.    The  small  butchers  are  the  packers*  best  customers 
and  rather  than  alienate  them  as  a  class  the  big  boys  prefer  to 
'stick  to  their  own  knitting'.    Whether  the  packers  by  generally 
engaging  in  the  retail  business  could  materially  reduce  the  price 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  is  problematical .    They  would  no  doubt 
be  compelled  to  carter  to  the  public  in  its  acquired  habits  of  lazi- 
ness, insisting  upon  an  elaborate  delivery  service,  credits,  etc* 
On  a  cash-and-carry-basis  the  packer  could  no  doubt  outsell  the 
deliver-and-credit  butcher  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
already  in  the  field  various  retailers  who  cater  to  the  cash  and 
carry  or  Uhrifty*  consumer  and  these  frequently  sell  meat  15  to 
25  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  other  butchers.    Certain  Government 
men  of  more  or  less  'pink'  ideas  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness affairs  in  general,  are  strong  advocates  of  the  packers  re- 
tailing their  own  meats.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  big 
packer  is  already  encumbered  with  too  much  overhead.    His  business 
has  grown  so  gigantic  in  its  ramifications  as  to  be  top-heavy  and 
so  cumbersome  that  he  can  not  operate  as  profitably  as  the  smaller 
concerns  in  active  competition  with  him  in  the  wholesale  field. 
Would  not  the  addition  of  general  retailing  prove  to  be  the  straw 
that  broke  the  camel » s  back?  " 
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Section  3 
IvIABB3T  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  October  24:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10,65  for  the 

top  and  $8.90  to  $10.30  for  the  Ijiilk.    MedivAiQ  and  good  beef  steers 
$6^85  i-o  S11.75;  butcher  cows  and  heifers  $5.50  to  $11.50;  feeder 
steers  $4,.  65  to  $7^75;  light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $8.50 
to  $11^  fat  lambs  $12.75  to  $14.25;  feeding  lambs  $11*25  to  $14; 
yearlings  $8.75  to  $11^50  and  fat  ewes  $4,25  to  $7»25, 

New  Yor?^  sacked  Round  viThites  closed  at  $1.15  to  $1.40  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  90/^  f  .o»b.  Rochester.    Maine  sacked 
Green  Mcantains  $1.25  to  $1.45  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  50/4 
to  55/i  f.o.bp    East  Shore  Virginia  sweet  potatoes,  yellow  varie- 
ties, 25/^  to  5Q{z  higher  at  $3  to  $4,25  per  barrel  in  leading 
markets*    Cabbage  steady  to  slightly  weaker.    Danish  type  mostly 
$15  to  $18  in  eastern  cities;  $9  to  ^10  f.o.b.    New  York  yellow 
varieties  of  onions  ranged  $1.50  to  $2  sacked  per  160  pounds. 
Eastern  Jonathan  apples  $4  to  $6.50  per  barrel*    Grimes  $4,50  to 
$5.50. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  38^;  Chicago 
37/^;  Boston  37  l/S/t;  Philadelphia  38  l/2^* 

Grain  prices  quoted  October  24:    No.l  dark  northern  spring 
Minneapolis  $1.38  to  $1.50.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.47  3/4; 
St. Louis  $1.51  to  $1.57;  Kansas  City  $1.49.    No. 2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.41  to  $1.42;  St. Louis  $1.40;  Kansas  City  $1.32  to 
$1.46.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.04  l/2  to  $1.06;  Minneapolis 
$1.00  3/4;  Kansas  City  $1.05.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.03  to 
$1.05  l/4j  Minneapolis  99  3/4^;  St. Louis  $1.04  to  $1.04  l/2.    No. 3 
white  corn  Chicago  $1.03  to  $1.05  l/S;  St.  Lou.is  $1.03  l/2  to 
$1.04  1/2,    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  46  l/4  to  47  l/2ii;  Minneapolis 
41  to  41  l/4j6;  St,  Louis  48  to  49^;  Kansas  City  47  l/2/(3. 

Middling  Spot  cotton  down  26  points,  closing  at  22.39/4  per 
lb.    New  York  December  futu.re  contracts  down  11  points,  closing  at 
22,62/^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr»  Econ.). 

Industrials  and          Average  closing  price  Oct. 24,  Oct. 23,  Oct. 24, 1923 

Railroads                  20  Industrials  102.53  102.18  87.13 

20  K.R.stocks                 89.33  88*91  78.41 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Oct.  25.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Uaited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agrieii' l  ure,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  vi«ws  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclairaedl.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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;  Secretary  P/allace  Henry  CTTallac.?,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  died  at 

I7ashingtoii  on  Octo>.er  25/j924.> 

In  his  .message  of  condolence  to  Mrs»  T/allace,  President 
Coolidge  said: "...I  do  not  need  to  tell  jow  that  all  of  us  vrho  had  "been  associated 
so  long  with  hiia  share  Tith  ycu  in  the  sorroT?  which  this  hour  has  brought*  His 
loss  r/ill  be  indeed  a  grief  to  the  entire  llatlcn^  for  his  fine  qaallties  and  ahle^ 
untiring  services  had  endeared  hvn  to  all  the  people ►    Coming  from  private  life  to 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  .igricul ture  at  a.  ti-rre  iin  mich  its  am:ainis-G ration  v:as 
surroonded  oy  acute  and  uiiprecodcnted  di'if  i  .u.^  ties^  he  Drought  a  particularly?"  ef- 
fective equipment  of  'Tisdoin.;  industry  and  executive  capacity,    Throu.gh  their  nn'- 
sparing  application  he  achieved  a  splf.niiv!  series  of  successes  in  "behalf  of  the 
restoration  and  rehaljilitatlGii  of  this  supreir^ely  inrpcrtant  national  interest.  His 
worlc  has  T7on  for  him  the  un-itinced  coni3.dej3ce  of  all  citizens ^  as  his  high  char- 
acter and  appealing  per sorai  qualitierj  gained  fur  him  the  affection  of  all  Tvho  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  intikiaoy  wilh  hlm^    To  you  and  the  others  of  his  family  I 
extend  for  Mrs*  Coolidge  s-nd  myself  the  profoundest  of  condolences.    TJe  want  you 
to  loiO'T  that  Tie  share  rith  yo"j  alike  in  your  sorrow,  and  in  the  r;ride  that  mast  he 
2'ours-  as  y-ou  contemplate  the  splendid  lege.r.j^  that  his  grep^t  career  has  left  to  you 
and  to  all  who  are  nearest  to  him.>*"* 


The  Proclamation  The  prOv^lamation  formally  announcing  the  death  of 

Secretary  "allace  was  issued  on  the  night  of  Octoher  25  ""dj 
Joseph  Go  Grew,  Acting  Secretary  of  State.     The  proclamation  said: 
"His  death  is  a  .grievous  sorrow  to  tne  Q-overrmient  and  "oeoule  of  the  country.  They 
have  lost  an  upright  and  ab.uO  puhiic  se7^vant.    His  ICindly  svurpathy,  his  generous 
willingness  to  aid.  his  wholehesir tod  devotior  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow  countr 
men,  endeared  him.  to  all^    He  rose  to  a  place  of  eminence  hy  his  own  efforts •  He 
was  a  lo3'"a.l  American." 


Further  Tributes  to  Cowntless  m.essages  of  sjinpathy  and  regret  ha.ve  heen  received 
The  Secretary     "by  Mrs.  Wallace  sir.co  the  death  of  Secretary  7Jallace.  The 

Assistant  Secretary  of  AgricrJture ,  Howard  IvI.  Gore,  declared  that 
in  the  death  of  his  chief  ''the  farmers  have  lost  a  frienl,  a 
leader  a.nd  a  wise  oouns?.lor ;  the  Hc?tion  has  lost  a  real  statesm.an.'^ 

AmSt.Paul  dispatch  to  th?  j.-ress  to-day  states  tna.t  Charles  S.  Hughes, 
Secretary  of  State,  heiore  leaving  that  city  last  night  made  the  following  state- 
ment: "It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  I  have  learned  of  the  death  of  Secretary 
uallace.    He  "brought  to  the  Cahinet  expert  Imowledge  of  agricdlt-oral  conditions 
and  high  ahility,  and  in  the  great  dopartm-ent  i;nder  his  supervision  he  worked  with 
unflagging  zeal  for  the  renter e si. s  of  the  country.    He  has  left  a  notahle  record 
of  achievement  and  of  sell--sacrif icing  devotion  to  puhlic  duty.    His  death  is  an 
irreparable  loss.'^ 
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In  an  9:n:!res3ic".  of  regret  Octocer  25,  Secretary  Weeks  sa.id: 
"It  has  "been  hw  privi'legs  to  "Jiave  e?.tjored  a  close  personal  friend-» 
s'rdp  T;i'jlr  SecL^ecarj  Faj.la;e  divring  bho  Earding  and  Coolidge  adrnTn-* 
istreiionc^ .    In  add:.oAc^  i:-o  cr^r  bervi'j^.  toge'i-ber  in  the  Caoinstj  we 
T7ere  m3:-:"bers  of  hha  i-cdaral  Porrer  0(>Tr^raisaicn>    Thf.s  comnissicn  met 
freqv.snl-ly  end  oar  c-atles  in  ccnneuiion  th.i.6  activity  orof:ight 

us  into  a  i:.c^x  intli:i^;;e  reia-:i':;:.vi^^'!;:.ip»  "lilacs  Trac  a  man  of  hi^' 

cliaraccer  and  abilitj'',    I  shall  m-jorn  hizi  as  a  good  f:/iend  and  an 
ahle  puhlic  seTTar.t," 

editoi-ia;.  in  Tho  T^a^Oaing^-bon  Post  to-'day  sa3^£3:''It  T70-viid  "be 
as  pre^Tir-.Kip-a-ov.s  tc  at-tOLipt     iLo;'*e  juC'i  a3  it  TTo^ild  "bs  to  atterqpt  a 
nore  authoritative  v.ii'ihute  to  the  cliaract^r  and  ssTvirres  of  the  lati 
Secretary  c-f  Ag7.^i:-:alt^:o;'e  than  •'Vliat  "chica  Fas  promptly  offered  hy 
tho  Pres.,idc-nt  cf  the  ITnited  States^  in  his  sy:][rpathctiG  niof^siage  to 
Mrs,  TTallace^    A'.thirjLgli  :lc  f'/j  07j.e  of  the  newer  Gah5.net  offioes, 
created  ^^iihiii  jv.t  c:T.'n  timOj  and  a'Jthovgh  i-",B  ix*notions  have  ?iot 
al"^ays  the  spoc-.a^iriiar  appeal  to  fcho  popHa:?  liuaginabiw^n  that  those 
of  SCZ13  other  d?.par^ii3enl-3  oi  Q-orernjnen-c  lia.ve,  the  Secretaryship  of 
Agricuitui-e  ir  fa^t  Is  ooiic^rnsd  with  the  very  greatest  and  most 
t^iversal  of  all  th.e  riaterlal  int?ireots  of  the  Kavio^i,  and  calls,  in 
the  proper  discharge  of  its  duties,  for  ahilit^'-  and  devotion  of  the 
hig^\e«t  type.     It  77a.s  thd  Idt.  of  I.ir»  'Tallaces        the  President  well 
reiainds  -a.^Sj  yho  -andcrGakb  the  divties  of  that  office  *at  a  time  Yzhen 
Its  adniinisti'abi^m  ~as  surrorxvifd  oy  acute  and  vuiprecedented 
diff  i'^-'jlties .  '    Tmt  ho  '"c-s  shla  to  achieve  -a  splendid  series  of 
suocesses  in  hehsG.f  of  ths^  rc,  she- rat  ion  and  rehahilita;;;ion  of  this 
supremely  i:irocrtca-it  interest'  is  tlie  oest  possihle  record  of  his 
puluic  C',r'ec-  %  ai'd  is  one  which  might  well  he  coveted  oy  any  oc- 
cupant of  governmental  office.    Tnat  he  was  ahle  to  do  this  without 
previous  cxperien^:e  in  official  life  is  not  alone  a  fine  trihute  to 
his  native  capacity  fcr  affa.irs,  hub  aX^3c  an  interesting  sxiggestion 
of  the  int.imate  rela/i-ioxi^ihip  hetween  governmeiital  administra,tion 
and  the  pcpuliax*  interests  of  which  it  is  in  the  last  analysis  the 
servant*    The  adm^lri miration  has  lost  a  valued  memoer,  and  the 
ITation  an  efiicienl.  and  devoted  puhlic  servant;  though  with  the 
substantial  consolation  that  the  good  res^jlts  of  his  work  Y'ill 
survive  h.in;.  for  the  henefit  of  the  peoi-ieJ' 

An  edj.torial  in  The  Philadelphia  Inqtiirer  to-day  says:  "In 
the  death  cf  Secretary  T7allace  the  Gahinet  loses  a  useful  memher. 
Kis  appointment  hy  President  Harding  was  acknowledged  to  he  eg— 
pcjiail^'  f5.t  at  tne  -cumo.    He  caiTie  to  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture 
as  one  who  had  drr-'cted  all  his  life  to  the  interests  confided  to  it. 
He  was  editor  cf  one  cf  the  host  known  agricultural  journals,  which 
his  f alher  h_s.d  f.'jujaded.    He  wa.s  an  ezpert  in  scientific  fa.Tning, 
no  lees  than  a  practical  farmer.      To  he  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  to  him  the  climax  cf  opportunity  for  efficient  service.    He  was 
no  politicians  and  there  wa.s  no  thoughtof  personal  or  party  ad^^ 
vantage  in  his  wise  admir.lstra.tion  of  his  office.    Such  unselfish 
men  as  he^  honestly  intent  on  duty  with  no  other  end  to  serve,  are 
none  too  common  in  puh j.ic  life.    Those  who  profess  themselves 
friends  of  the  farmer  are  many.    Mr*  Wallace's  friendship  was  dis- 
interested^   The  advice  he  ga'^^'e  had  no  ulterior  motive;  it  was 
practical  and  sincere.    He  offered  no  cure-alls  for  the  farmer's 
trcuhles;  he  kne.7  there  was  none-    But  he  made  his  department  ful— 
fill  its  purpose  in  an  exceptional  degree.  " 
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Chicago  Cotton  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  tha.t  authority,- 

Exchange  to  estahlish  a  clearing  ho^ise  corporation  for  cotton  transactions 

was  voted  Octoher  27  "by  memhers  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  The 
nei7  cotton  excliange  is  expected  to  start  functioning  in  the  near 
fut-are,  with  a  clearing  system  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  llexj  York  and  ITew  Or- 
leans cotton  exchanges. 


Cotton  Keports  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  to-day  says:  "Protest  has  "been  niade 

against  the  puhlication  of  hi-i?onthly  cotton  reports,  noT7  issued 
"by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  hy  the  National  'vTb.olesale  Dry- 
goods  Association.    The  present  system  of  the  reports  is  said  Dy  the  association  to 
have  caused  constant  unsettlement  of  the  ravr  market,  resulting  in  violent  fluctua- 
tions and  preventing  stahilisation  in  goods  prices*'' 


English  Adopting  A  dispatch  from  Cottenh^m,  England,  to  the  press  of  October 

American  Pruit     26  states  that  the  first  fruit-grading  and  packing  station  on 
Methods  American  lines  to  "be  established  in  Britain  was  inaugtirated  there 

last  reek.    It  is  the  property  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
which  makes  a  standard  charge  for  each  ho^  of  apples  graded  and 
packed.    Heretofore  there  has  heen  no  grading  of  apples  in  the  Carhridge shire  fruit 
growing  district,  hut  with  the  application  of  the  present  American  idea  growers  will 
be  able  to  make  a  much  better  market.    A  similar  station  is  planned  in  corjiection 
v/ith  the  Herefordshire  orchards. 


Coffee  A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "New  high 

prices  for  this  season  were  established  for  coffee  October  27r 
•    Contracts  for  March  delivery  5.n  the  futures  market  advanced  to 
19.70,  or  65  points  above  Saturday's  closing  quotations,  and  the  December  delivery 
sold  at  the  2C-cent  level.    The  advance  was  accomplished  by  reports  of  continued 
firmness  in  Brazil  and  prospects  for  a  reduced  crop  this  season." 


Milk  Price  in  On  November  1  the  price  of  milk  to  consumers  in  New  York 

New  York  City  will  be  advanced  one  cent  a  quart.    This  anno-^ancement  was 

made  yesterday  by  Jolm  J.  Pitzpatrick,  manager  of  the  Borden's 
Farm  Products  Company.    Ee  said  that  dairyir.en  had  boosted  the  price 
and  the  company  had  been  com-nelled  to  pass  the  increase  along.    The  announcement 
said:  "The  price  of  milk,  effective  Nov.  1,  to  the  public  residing  in  Manhattan, 
Bronx,  Kings  end  Queens,  will  be,  Grade  3.  bottled,  15  cents,  a  quart;  Grade  A, 
"bottled,  8  cents  a  quart.     :The  price  of  pints,  cream  and  certified  milk  will  re- 
niain  unchanged. 
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Agriculture  and  George  A.  Ranney,  vice  president  end  treasurer  of  the 

Machinery       International  Harvester  Company,  in  talking  before  a  group  of 
implement  i-^afcers  at  Chicago,  Octoher  22,  said;       predict  that, 
Tihatsver  else  uiay  change,  e?ting  rill  not  go  oat  of  fashion.  A 
generation  hence  men  ^;:ill  still  he  getting,  or  trying  to  get,  their 
three  square  meals  a  day,  and  the  material  for  these  meals  will 
chiefly  oome  from  the  field,  and  the  orchard,  from,  the  dairy  ham, 
the  feed  lot,  the  pig  pen  and  the  hen  house.     I  predict,  in 
defiance  of  anything  you  may  hear  from  Detroit,  that  cov;s  irjill  still 
he  giving  milk  thirty  years  from  now,  out  that  comparatively  fe^  of 
them  v/ill  he  milked  oy  hEJid.     I  predict  that  -vheat  --all  still  he 
0        grown,  but  it  ttIII  he  harvested  hy  simplified  porer-propelled 

machines  and  hauled  hy  some  form  of  automotive  vehicle— -that  the 
farm  ragon  'jill  have  disappeared  from  the  rural  roads,  just  as  the 
horse  and  huggy  have  already  vanished.    I  predict  that  corn  will 
still  he  raised,  and  perhaps  in  much  greater  relative  quantities 
than  now,  hut  that  power-drawn  cultivators  and  harvesters  will  very 
largely  supplant  the  present  horse-drawn  corn  tools.     I  predict 
that  cotton,  freed  from  the  boll  v^^eevil,  will  still  pour  a  stream 
of  wealth  into  the  South,  that  the  human  cotton  picker  will  he 
supplanted  by  power-driven  machines.    I  predict  that  farmers  will 
still  live  on  their  land  and  that  their  homes  will  contain  every 
modern  convenience  availeble  at  the  time  to  the  dwellers  in  cities. 
I  predict  that  farmers'  sons  will  still  marry  farmers*  daughters 
and  raise  families,  hut  that  the  farmer's  wife  will  cook  by 
electricity,  will  ha.ve  mechanical  or  electric  power  to  do  the  back- 
breaJiing  hand  labor  of  to-day's  farm  housekeeping,  and  that  the 
farm.er»s  children  will  be  carried  swiftly  to  and  from  the  rural 
schools  in  comfortable  motorbuses  over  smooth  highways  and  byways. 
I  accept  the  forecast  of  150,000,000  people  by  1954,  and  I  predict 
that  the  food  dexmnds  of  that  larger  population  will  have  bro-u^ght 
a  largely-  increased  acreage  in  farm  lands  and  a  largely  increased 
demand  for  well-designed  farm  imjilements.     I  predict  that  within 
the  generation  to  come  the  farmer  will  have  been  put  on  a  permanent 
basis  of  e^qaality  as  to  his  compensation  with  all  other  industry 
and  labor.". 

Britain  and  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  25  states  that 

Hu.ssia  Great  Britain  October  24  addressed  a  stiff  note  to  the  Russian 

Soviet  Government  c.enouncing  Coiim-jaist  propaganda  in  that  country— 
of  which  the  evidence  is  supplieii — as  a  direct  breach  of  Lioscow 
assurances  given  both  at  the  tim-e  recognition  was  extended,  and  eiD- 
bodied  in  the  treaties  now  awaiting  ratification. 

A-n  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  October  18  says: 
•'The  efficiency  and  possibilities  of  coopera.tion  are  further 
illustrated  by  this  bit  of  important  news:     The  Connecticut  Valley 
tobacco  growers'  cooperative  asc-.ooiation  and  the  federal  intermediate 
credit  bank  of  Springfield  are  negotiating  for  advances  on  the  crop 
of  several  million  dollars  over  a  period  of  three  years.    This  shows 
the  faith  in  the  fut-jre  of  the  crop  held  by  the  farmers'  financial 
institution.    The  proposed  arrangement  is  in  addition  to  the  large 
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loans  from  this  sov.rce  -.vhich  'neve  "been  employed  for  months  past. 
The  credit  haiik^s  financing:  of  the  HeT7  Ihi^land  farmers »  cooperative 
exchar-ge  also  is  prcvirg  helpful.    At  the  forijal  opening  of  the 
Federal  land  brnk  building  in  Spr.-ingf  ield  recentlv,  of  rhich  the 
intermediate  credit  ban!:  is  a  part,  though  separate  from  it,  the 
report  sheared  that  during  the  past  year  the  Federal  intermedia.te 
credit  banlc  of  Springfield  has  earned  5,4;^  upon  its  capital  aJid 
tlirough  its  direct  loans  to  cooperative  associations  had  served 
more  than  10,000  farr.ers  thro^.ighout  h'e?7  England,  Ivev;'  York  and  l^ei7 
Jersey,'^ 

Land  for  Cultivation     An  editorial  in  The  Itoal  I'e^  Yorker  for  October  11  says: 

"TTe  already  have  in  this  country  too  much  land  wholly  or  partly 
prepared  for  the  plo~.    Millions  of  acres  of  cleared  land  no-.?  stand 
idle  because  prices  oi  food  products  at  the  farm  are  too  lor:.  They 
are  too  lov  chiefly  because  rroduction  iias  outster"ced  economical 
distribution.    Ze  do  not  need  increased  production  of  crops  until 
the  ^oresent  supply  can  be  handled  economically^.    One  can  buy 
thousands  of  farms  for  less  than  the  buildings  on  them  cost  origi- 
nally.    It  is  an  economic  crime  to  spend  Goveri-mient  money  for 
putting  neY7  land  into  cultivation  '"hen  these  thousands  of  farms 
are  no^^  lying  idle.    And  t.iis  is  not  a  sectional  argiur.ent.  0-ar 
readers  in  the  Far  "iTest  are  fighting  these  projects  for  increasing 
the  area  of  cultivated  land  because  they  quickly  see  that  increased 
crops  T-ill  only  make  competition  Iiarder  in  their  restricted  markets, 
when  gasoline  was  piling  up  in  the  yards  of  that  oil  refinery, there 
was  no  talk  of  opening  up  new  supplies  so  as  to  benefit  humanity. 
They  quietly  shut  down  and  got  rid  of  their  surplus  without  lower- 
ing the  3orice.    Years -ago  we  Icnew  the  case  of  a  man  who  worked  in 
a  shoe  factory.    The  company  made  too  many  shoes  for  the  n^.rket. 
There  was  a  panic  in  the  West,  and  farmers  could  not  b^ay.    Did  the 
shoe  company  cut  prices  and  rush  the  goods  on  the  market?    It  did 
not.     Shops  were  shut  doT.n  amd  the  shoes  were  stored  for  a  rise  in 
price.     One  man,  thrown  out  of  his  job,  could  not  raise  the  money 
to  bu;^-  shoes  for  his  family.    Kis  children  went  barefooted  because 
he  could  not  hay  shoes,  because  the  western  farm.ers  could  not  pay 
for  the  shoes  stored  in  the  warehouse,  because  the  company  would 
not  sell  withoij-t  a  profit  and  vrere  able  to  hold  the  goods  off  the 
market.     Thus  right  in  the  same  town  were  shoes  held  off  tlie 
market — and  barefooted  children!  " 

S^'^ss  The  Florida.  Times-Union  for  October  22  saj^s:  "Uegroes  in  the 

United  States  axe  maiving  excellent  progress  along  all  right  lines 
and  deserve  the  comm.endation  oi  their  white  friends  and  fellow 
citizens  for  advancing,  as  a  race.    The  National  Negro  Business 
League,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  has  more  or  less  recently 
compiled  some  figures  which  are  interesting.    They  show  that 
throughout  this  country  the  negroes  are  advancing:  in  educa^tion,  in 
business  and  the  professions...   .It  was  shown  in  the  statistical 
inf ori-na.tion  given  out  that  along  economic  lines  the  negroes  of  the 
country  have  acquired  650,000  homes,  which  is  understood  to  be  an 
increase  of  270,000  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.    They  are  said 
to  operate  a  mdllion  farms,  which  is  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent 


I 


increase    ia  the  period  mentioned  and  conduct  "business  enterprises 
to- the  n-umoer  of  65^000 — a  gain  of  45,000.      The  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  negroes  of  the  country  is  placed  at  $1 ,7(50,600,000.  This 
latter  figure  is    indicative  of  an  increase  of  more  than  a  "billion 
in  the  last  a;aarter  of  a  century.     It  is  claimed  in  the  Chicago 
■  reports  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  negroes  in  the  United  States 
can  read  and  Tirite,  and  this  is  a  remarkable  stride  fortvard— a 
tT7enty-four  per  cent  advance  in  the  time  considered.    There  are 
two  million  negro  children  in  the  public  schools--- and  this  fact 
should  be  emphasised  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  pretend  to  thirik 
that  the  negro  is  not  well  treated  or  given  fair  chance  in  the 
South.    The  schools  of  x,lie  South,  where  the  majority  of  negroes 
dwell,  are  very  largely  maintained  at  the  expense  cf  the  white  pec-* 
pie.    To  give  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  burden  borne  by  the 
negroes  them.selves,  it  is  stated,  in  this  ssme  report,  that  'negroes 
raised  for  the  education  of  their  race  about  ^2,000,000  in  1924— 
which  was  double  the  amovurc  raised  by  them  in  1900.'    The  total 
amount  expended  for  their  education  is  given  as  $52,000,000,  with 

school  property  for  higher  education,  valued  at  $30,000,000  It 

is  iiirportant  to  find  that  the  progress  of  the  negTO  is  not  confined 
to  any  section  of  the  country,  but  is  generalise  distributed.  In 
the  North  and  East  they  are  showing  more  interest  in  some  depart- 
ments of  industry  than  other  things,  and  in  the  South  they  are 
adding  to  the  lists  of  .farmers.    Everywhere  they  are  coming  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  education  and  are  going  forr/ard  along  de- 
sirable lines.    The  South  is  pleased  to  find  the  negro  advancing 
toward  good  citizenship,  and  will  as  always  continue  to  give  him 
fair  and  even  generous  treatment." 

The  Journal  of  Comjuerce  of  October  24  says:  "Just  at  the 
turn  of  the  administration  in  Washington  an  important  question 
presents  itself  th_at  ought  to  have  some  definite  answer.  That 
question  is  the  policy  of  the  administration  with  respect  to  prices* 
In  sending  back  the  case  of  the  ^'ederal  Trade  Commission  against 
the  National  Biscuit  Company  the  Supreme  Court  has  left  free  the 
latter  concern  to  continue  its  sales  policy  of  graded  discounts 
without  interference  from  the  commission.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
conciiission  has  won  a  temporarj^  or  apparent  victory  in  the  Pittsburgh 
plus  proceedings,  the  result  being  a  nominal  change  in  the  practice 
of  various  manufacturers  with  regard  to  that  question.  Meanwhile, 
proceedings  against  various  groups  of  producers  are  in  a  suspended 
or  deferred  condition,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  early 
adjustment.     Is  it  not  fair  to  dem^and  that  the  Federal  administra- 
tion shall  adopt  a  constructive  policy  of  some  kind  with  respect 
to  this  matter  of  prices?    The  policy  of  the  Trade  Commission  has 
been  that  of  waiting  until  somebody  m^ade  a  'com;iDlaint '  and  then  of 
proceeding  against  something  or  someone.    This  policy  has  throTTn 
not  only  the  comir.ission  but  other  branches  of  the  Government  into 
the  confusion  and  inconsistency^  which  always  exists  when  any  or- 
ganization pursues  a  ptiJ?ely  destructive  or  critical  policy.  The 
Department  of  Justice  ha,s  been  at  variance  with  the  commission  and 
both  bodies  with  the  Department  of  Commerce ....  TThat  is  needed  is 
that  the  Government  in  some  way  or  other  map  out  wha.t  it  considers 
a  reasonable  price  policy  and  state  to  the  public,  Y^hether  offi- 
cially or  unofficially,  that  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen  no  k  • 
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procsedingo  will  "be  instituted  against  those  viho  conduct  their 
"business  in  accordance  ^^ith  the  price  principles  -which  are  laid 
dorrn.     Sv.ch  a  statement  snoulc  incrc.de  a  defini'ce  snuiisration  of 
practices  as  to  prices  and  sales  policies  v/hich  have  oeen  in  the 
public  eye  of  recent  years  and  which  are  now  to  he  tolerated  or 
permitted.     It  should  include  an  eaiially  express  statement  with 
respect  to  those  methods  or  policies  which  are  to  he  treated  as 
tabu,    i'here  can  be  little  doubt  th^.t  in  such  circumstances  the 
average  man  would  render  his  decision  on  the  side  of  acq;a.iescence 
in  the  administrative  policy  of  the  Government.    The  result  would 
be  far  more  rational  control  of  the  prices,  far  less  disturbance  to 
business  and  an  OT)T3ort uni bv  for  experimentation  on  a  known  basis 
which  woiild  eventually  bring  some  resiilt.    The  present  haphazara 
legal  and  court  system  combined  with  politics  is  intolerable." 

Wheat  Oatlook    .  .    The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  October  25  says:  "While  this 

country  is  feeling  theij^irorable  effects  of  high  grain  prices 
England,  France  and  G-ermany  are  experiencing  the  double  affliction 
of  dom.estic  crop  shortages  and  rising  prices  for  foodstuffs  which 
have  as  a  corollary  heavier  impoi-tations  of  foreign  grains,  more 
particularly  wheat.    The  world  shortage  of  wheat  which  has  greatly 
diminished  the  available  export  surplus  would  in  any  case  create  a 
very  serious  sit^aation  for  those  countries  which  even  under  normal 
circumstances  have  to  rely  upon  foreign  grain  to  meet  part  of  tneir 
internal  dem.and.    TTnen,  in  addition,  there  is  not  only  a  reduction 
of  the  inadequate  amounts  of  wheat  raised  for  domestic  cons^omption 
but  also  a  falling  off  in  the  production  of  other  food  crops,  the 
practical  certainty  of  increased  importation  at  enhanced  prices 
has  to  be  faced.    So  while  the  administration  is  trying  to  take  to 
itself  the  credit  for  improved  agricultural  prices,  which  are  ob- 
viously the  results  of  disastrous  natural  causes  that  have  been  at 
work  to  cut  down  the  crop  yields  of  the  world,  G-reat  Britain,  France 
and  C-erm^ny  have  to  make  provision  for  financing  the  importation  of 

a  larger  part  of  our  high-priced  wheat  surplus  In  any  case  the 

effect  of  all  these  factors  is  to  strengthen  already  firm  prices 
for  leading  grains,  and  the  situation  is  lively  to  ha,ve  considera- 
ble influence  upon  exchange  quotations,  especially  of  the  franc, 
since  it  is  .estiiTiated  that  France  must  i^nport  between  2,300,000,000 
and  2,400,000,000  francs  of  foreign  wheat  this  year,  as  compared 
with  1,000,000,000  francs  last  year-    It  is  a  situation,  too,  not 
without  its  political  implications,  for  high  grain  prices  have 
dealt  a  decided  blow  to  German  propaganda  in  favor  of  protective 
duties  favoring  agric^jlt^are .    The  iDresent  price  level  has  also 
interfered  sadly  with  French  attempts  to  control  flom-*  prices,  which 
have  fallen  below  the  prices  of  eq:a.ivaient  amounts  of  imported 
wheat  and  created  serious  discrepancies  between  foreign  and  domestic 
prices.    The  new  crops  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  concerning 
which  good  reports  are  being  received,  will  not  be  on  the  market 
imtil  February  and  March.    The  fut^jre  course  of  wheat  prices  is 
therefore  dependent  upon  the  results  of  these  ha.rvests.  Meanwhile 
the  i^mierican  farmer  can  congrat^jilate  himself  that  nature,  not  the 
administration,  has  conspired  to  enhance  the  demand  for  his  e:rport 
surplus  while  it  has  cut  down  the  export  supplies  of  the  farmers 
of  other  countries.''* 
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■     immET  qUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  October  27:    Ne-  York  sacked  and  'bxilV-  Hound  'vThites  mostly 

$1.10  to  $1.15  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  sacked  stock 
85jt  to  95/6  f  .o,b.  Hochester.    Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountains  $1,25 
to  $1,45  in  eastern  markets;  55/4  f  .o.Td.  for  "bulk  stock  at  Presque 
Isle, Me.    Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  sweet  potatoes  yellovr  varie-  ' 
ties  50/5  to  $1  higiier  closing  at  $3,50  to  $4.25  per  barrel  in 
leading  markets.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  firm  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Cincinnati  at  $20  to  $25  bulk  per  ton,  slightly  weaker  else- 
where at  $15  to  $18;  mostly  $10  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Midwestern 
yellow  onions  $1.40  to  $2  in  consuming  centers;  $1.35  to  $1.40 
f  .o.b.  liest  Michigan  points.    York  Imperial  apples  $4.25  to  $4.50 
in  Pittsburgh.    Illinois  and  Missouri  Jonathans  $7  to  $8  in 
Chicago . 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10.40  for  the  top  and  $8.60 
to  $10  for  the  bulk.    Medi^um  and  good  beef  steers  $6.75  to  $11.75; 
butcher  cows  and  heifers  $3.50  to  $11.50;  feeder  steers  $4.50  to 
$7.50;  fat  lambs  $12.50  to  $13.75;  feeding  lambs  $11,25  to 
$14.10;  yearlings  $8,50  to  $11.25  and  fat  ewes  $4.25  to  $7.25. 

Closing  prices  92  score  butter:    ITew  York  39/t;  Philadelphia 

39/^. 

Grain  prices  quoted  October  27:    No.l  dark  northern  spring 
Minneapolis  $1.41  to  $1.63.    No. 2  red  winter  St-Louis  $1.51  to 
$1.55;  Kansas  City  $1.44  to  $1.50.    Ho. 2  h^rd  winter  Chicago 
$1.41  3/4  to  $1.42  1/2;  St. Louis  $1.39  l/2  to  $1.40  l/2;  Kansas 
City  $1.31  to  $1.43.    Ko.2  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.03  l/2  to 
$1.04  1/4;  Kansas  City  96  l/2  to  97/^^    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago 
$1.04  1/2  to  $1,05;  Kansas  City  $1.02.    Minneapolis  $1.03  l/4. 
No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.03  to  $1.03  3/4;  St.  Louis  $1.02; 
Minneapolis  $1.02  l/4.    No. 3  white  corn  Chicago  $1.03  l/2  to 
$1.03  3/4;  St.  Louis  $1.02.    No. 2  white  corn  Kansas  City  9?/.. 
No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  45  l/2  to  46  1/4)4;  St. Louis  47  l/2  to 
48  1/2/4;  Kansas  City  47  1/4/4;  Minneapolis  42  l/4  to  42  1/2,-^. 

Spot  cotton  up  114  points  during  the  week,  closing  at 
23.19/4  per  lb.  New  York  December  future  contracts  up  125  points, 
closing  at  23.45/4.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.), 

Industrials  and     Average  closing  price      Oct.  27,      Oct.  25,      Oct.  27,  1923 
Pailroads  20  Industrials  101.73         102.04  85.76 

20  P.P. stocks  88.71  89.23  77.65 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Oct.  28.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prspared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Aiiriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
rejected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Rcspons'.'^ility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disdoimed*  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Cotton  Exchange  A  iTew  Yorl-  dispatch  to  the  press  to-da,y  states  that  indict^ 

Cases  Dropped     ments  char^-in^  American  Cotton  Exchange  and  seven  of  its  officers 

and  directors  vrith  "bucketing  orders  of  its  customers  rzere  dis- 
missed Ccto'ber  23  "by  General  Sessions  Judge  T\Tott  on  recomaendation 
of  district  attorney's  office.    Assistant  District  Attorney  wintner^s  recoir:r.enda- 
tion  on  contention  tliat  prosecution  would  cost  the  State  more  than  the  cases  war- 
ranted, inasnrach  a,s  the  defendants  had  f orsalcen  the  orokerage  "business  since  their 
indictment  March  30,  1922.    The  American  Cotton  Exchange,  he  pointed  out,  had  "been 
dissolved  after  it,  as  an  organization,  had  "been  declared  guilty  of  maintaining  a 
"bucket- shop  and  fined  ^SjOCO. 


Parm  Lands  in  Utah        A  Salt  L?ke  City  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  th-at 

practically  all  investments  made  "by  the  Utaii  State  land  office 
outstanding  on  Septemoer  30  rere  taken  in  improved  farm  land 
mortgages.    Total  investments  made  of  State  school  land  grant  funds  reached 
$6,37Sjl36,  of  Y/hich  $5,597,884  ^ras  loaned  to  farmers  on  improved  farm,  lands  in 
every  county  of  the  State  T^ith  the  exception  of  M.^^rgan.    The  difference  in  the 
figares  represents  the  rem-ainder  of  the  funds  Invested  in  State,  county,  city, 
toTTn,  school  district  and  irrigation  district  "bonds. 


Trade  T7ith  Canada  An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  the 

"balance  of  trade  between  Canada  and  the  united  States  is  rapidly 
"becoming  more  favora'ble  to  Canada,  Government  reports  showed 
October  29.    In  the  twelve  months  ended  in  Septem"ber,  Canada's  exports  to  the 
united  States  were  valued  at  $419,814,633,  or  $13,000,000  m.ore  t'han  in  the  previous 
year.     Imports  from  the  United  States,  however,  were  $541,736,243,  a  decrease  of 
$75,000,000.    The  unfavorable  balance  of  trade— that  is,  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports — was  $86,000,000  less  than  it  was  in  the  twelve  months  ended  Sep» 
tember,  1923. 


I    France  Recogriizes  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  the  French 

!    Soviet  Govern-    Government  October  28  sent  its  formal  notification  of  recognition 
nient  to  the  Soviet  Govemu:ent  as  the  de  jure  Goverrmient  of  B?assia. 

An  editorial  in  to-day's  "Washington  Post  says:  "France  has 
I    recognized  the  soviet  a,s  the  government  de  jure  of  Russia.    The  rea.1  reasons  for 
this  action  are  withJield  from  the  public.    Premier  Herriot  has  been  anxious  to 
establish  official  relations  with  the  soviet  ever  since  his  visit  to  Rassia  in 
1S22.    He  is  a  socialist,  though  not  of  the  bol?  shevist  type.    The  French  Government 
lias  felt  the  pressure  of  bolshevism.,  as  have  ail  other  governments  in  Europe,  and 
perhaps  the  personal  influence  of     Herriot  has  been  the  determining  factor  in  this 
situation.  As  usual,  the  communists  sidestep  the  question  of  payment  of  debts  owed 
"by  the  old  and  new  Erassia.  France  is  one  of  the  chief  creditors  of  Russia,  and  in— 
asmach  as  there  was  no  hope  of  obtaining  anything  from  the  reds  xmder  nonrecogni- 
tion  conditions,  it  may  be  that  M. Herriot  has  convinced  his  cabinet  tha,t  a  con- 
ciliatory policy  will  yield  something  " 
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The  Magazine  of  T7all  Street  for  OctobGr  25  says:  "From  the 
f^est  and  Kiddle  T7est  come  reports  of  increasing  confidence  as  to 
the  pro'spects  for  increasing  trade  activity.    Actual  trade  gains 
registered  thus  far  in  this  part  of  the  country  have  not  "been 
impressive,  especially  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  advance  in 
prices  for  grains  and  livestock.    On  the  other  hand,  farmers  are 
husy  liquidating  old  loans  and  are  thus  improving  their  situation 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  future.    The  gain  in  farm  prices  this 
year  ¥7ill  be  at  least  a  "billion  dollars  and  most  of  this  increase 
will  he  utilized  for  the  pxirpose  of  paying  off  hanl^  loans.  017'- 
viously,  this  T7ill  greatly  improve  the  T7estern  credit  situation, 
T7hich  for  several  years  has  heen  particularly  bad.    Some  time  mast 
necessarily  elapse  between  the  restoration  of  good  credit  condi- 
tions and  the  actual  re-entry  of  the  farmers  in  the  country's 
markets.    Unless  the  outcome  of  the  election  is  unfavorable  from  a 
business  vieTrpoint,  however,  there  is  no  valid  reason  to  question 
the  fret  that  a  good  basis  has  been  laid  for  a  fair-sized  increase 
in  trade  activity  in  a  section  of  the  coimtry  which,  on  the  whole, 
has  had  to  contend  with  depression  since  1920.    This  naturally 
lends  a  favorable  aspect  to  the  general  business  outlook  from  a 
1  ong-range  vi ei^po int . " 

Butter  for  Europe  An  editorial  in  The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  for  Octbber  16 

says:  ''~e  are  living  in  an  age  of  rapidly  changing  conditions  and 
the  dairy  business  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.    It  is  not  many 
m-onths  ago  that  the  butter  interests  of  this  country  were  deeply 
concerned  over  imports  of  butter  from  Europe  and  their  effect 
upon  our  markets.    ITow  here  we  are  exporting  butter  to  the  Euro- 
pean marliets.    ]>aring  the  past  few  weeks  fair  sized  shipm.ents  left 
iCew  York  for  England  and  if  the  quality  proves  satisfactory  to  her 
consumers  there  is  a  possibility  of  unloading  a  lot  of  our  surplus 
across  the  sea  during  the  next  few  months,  or  until  ITew  Zealand, 
Australian  and  Argentine  spring  butters  put  in  their  appearance. 
This  fall  movement  of  butter  to  Europe  m^y  have  more  th^  passing 
significance.     It  is  barely  possible,  and  entirely  reasonable,  to 
hope  for  markets  in  Europe  for  Americaa  butter  during  the  fall 
months  of  the  year.    The  greatest  source  of  E-iorope's  butter  im^ 
ports  is  from  the  antipodes  and  at  this  season  their  butter  avail-^ 
able  for  export  is  almost  nil.    Other  sources  of  European  butter 
are  Eenmaxk  and  other  northern  countries  where  winter  sets  in  early 
The  results  of  this  is  th-a.t  the  European  markets  have  to  do  some 
lively  skirmishing  for  butter  during  the  last  three  to  four  months 
of  the  year.     It  offers  an  oppor-bunity  that  American  butter  in- 
*  terests  could  well  afford  to  develop.    American  dairymen  are 
learning  the  secrets  of  successful  winter  -production  and  if  they 
can  turn  out  butter  at  prices  that  seem,  reasonable  to  the  European 
markets  and  of  a  good  quality  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
ex-port  epaite  a  lot  every  year." 

Cotton  Reports  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  of  October  28  says: 

"T7e  print  in  another  column  a  communication  from  the  National 
TTnolesale  Dry  G-oods  Association  and  another  from  the  American 
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Cotton  Growers*  Exchange  relative  to  the  freqaency  of  the  cotton 
reports  yihlcli  the  Government  is  novi  issuing.    The  s-ahject  is  one 
of  extraordinary  "business  interest  and.  the  t^vo  letters  ifaich  are 
printed  illustrate  in  a  rather  striking  '.-ay  the  conflicting  views 
on  the  suDject.    In  general  the  trade  and  comiiiercial  coiiminity 
ohject  to  the  frequency  of  these  reports,  77hile  speculative  opera- 
tors, who  are  always  anxious  for  material  to  further  the  activity 
of  the  market,  are  inclined  to  support  frequent  reports.  The 
difference  in  point  of  view  is  the  difference  hetY'een  those  who 
want  and  those  who  do  not  want  a  stable  market,  changing  only  as 
ascertained  facets  change.     It  is  a  matter  which  the  comnionity  will 
do  well  to  study  carefully  with  a  view  to  making  up  its  mind  "before 
the  next  cot ton- growing  season  and  to  enforcing  its  thought  upon 
the  Government." 

Experiment  Station  An  editorial  in  The  Breeder* s  Gazette  for  Octoher  23  says: 

?ul)lications         "In  recent  years  the  suhject  matter  of  hulletins  and  circulars 

issued  "by  our  agricultural  experiment  stations  h.as  undergone  a 
change  of  unappreciated  significance.    Economic  problems  have  "be- 
gun intimately  to  a.ssocia^te  themselves  with  production  studies  and 
e:rperiments  treated  in  these  publications.    Ttiis,  however,  is  not 
the  outstanding  fact  v^hich  differentiates  current  formal  litera- 
ture published  by  the  stations  from  that  which  they  distributed 
twenty  years  ago.    The  disea.ses  and  insect  pests  of  agricultural 
plants  and  animals  form  the  subject  matter  of  an  increasingly  large 
percentage  of  the  bulletins.    A  vast  literature  of  diseases  and 
predacious  insects  is  accumlating.    What  does  it  signify?  Does 
the  exploitation  of  the  earth's  surface  involve  the  appearance  of 
latent  destructive  agencies?    Does  the  setting  up  of  a  civiliza- 
tion destroy  the  balance  between  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  earth, 
and  thereby  release  irJierent  forces  which  have  wiped  out  thousands 
of  great  and  proud  civilizations  in  the  past?    Are  we  going  the 
way  of  the  rest?    Is  what  we  call  success  in  'subduing  the  earth* 
a  failure?    What  is  a  sound  agriculture  in  relation  to  the  disease 
and  insect  foes  of  this  primal  industry?    Far  be  it  from  us  to 
look  for  m.orbid  or  depressing  facts,  under  existing  conditions;  we 
have  an  eager  eye  for  the  other  kind.    But  we  mast  face  facts • 
Ti/hatever  their  portent,  there  is  encouragement  for  all  healthy, 
hopeful  loeople  in  the  key-fact  that  v/e  possess  more  scientific 
information  and  are  putting  more  of  it  to  practical  use  tlian  any 
other  people  in  history.    The  facts  by  wiiich  we  are  warned^  and 
challenged  may  aid  us  in  our  struggle  to  survive,  not  only  as 
individuals  but  as  a  people," 

Fruit  Freight  Bates        An  editorial  5-n  Pacific  Eural  Press  for  October  18  says: 

"'^-ile  the  Interstate  ConuTaerce  Commission  ha.s  denied  a  reduction 
in  freight  rates  on  deciduous  fraits  that  wa.3  hopefully  expected 
by  many  growers,  the  growers  should  not  be  discouraged  but  conf- 
mence  anew  to  build  up  their  case  so  that  at  the  opportune  time 
they  will  be  equipped  with  facts  and  figures  that  can  not  be 
refuted. .One  of  the  essentials  in  presenting  a  case  asking  for 
8.  reduction  or  fighting  a  request  for  an  increase  in  rates  is  to 
have  actual  figures  showing  cost  of  production  over  a  period  of 
years.    ;7hile  facts  were  presented  by  a,  few  growers  this  last  year 
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the  evidence  woi^ld  he-cs  >^een  iTrach  stronger  if  thousands  of  cases 
of  a,ct*a.al  figures  had  "been  presented.  -  .'Jo  one  \mderstands  how 
rates  are  made  on  different  cormr.odities .    But  it  is  generally 
understood  that  each  commodity  is  saddled  with  all  it  can  stand 
and  still  e-iist-    The  point  to  make,  therefore,  in  fighting  for  a 
reduction  is  to  sho--,?  that  deciduous  fraits  can  not  stand  the  rate 
no^.7  charged.    Railroads  do  not  alrays  ask  for  an  increase  in  rates, 
as  evidenced  "by  their  attempt  to  reduce  the  rates  from  eastern 
points  to  coast  cities  without  allowing  a  corresponding  reduction 
to  cities  situa.ted  inland  and  on  Y;hich  the  haul  is  shorter  than  to 
the  coast.    They  claim  they  heed  a  loi/^e'r  rate  in  order  to  compete 
with  Trater  ra.tese    ".Thenever  a  reduction  is  granted  on  one  comir.odity 
the  railroad  companies  look  for  some  commodity  that  can  stand  a 
higher  rate  in  order  to  ecualize  their  income.    It  is,  therefore, 
incu::ibent  on  the  frait  growers  to  maintain  a  committee  \^ith  power 
to  employ-  skilled  tr-^-ffic  men  in  order  that  their  interests  may  he 
protected  at  all  times.    _And  growers,  "by  means  of  their  well  kept 
records,  can  cooperate  to  a  very  large  extent.'' 

{ferketing  Courses  The  Am.erican  Agriculturist  for  Octoher  25  says:  "The  New 

York  State  College  of  Agriculture  annoionces  that  with  the  beginning 
of  the  college  yeaj*  this  fall,  special  courses  will  he  given  for 
the  training  of  men  in  the  science  and  business  of  marketing  farm 
products.    Several  other  agricultural  colleges  are  already  doing 
this  Y/ork.    Such  teaching  is  commendable.    Perhaps  the  biggest 
obstacle  to  success  in  cooperation  is  the  lack  of  trained  men.  In 
fa.ct,  we  fcktil  that  farmers  have  formed  too  many  cooperative  orgarb- 
izations  before  there  were  enough  trained  leaders  to  handle  the 
•  business.    T^en  it  comes  right  doi^n  to  it,  there  are  not  enough  • 
known  facts  about  the  real  problems  of  marketing.    It  is  easy  to 
say  that  the  spread  between  the  farmers*  prices  and  what  the  con- 
siders pay  is  too  great.    iTo  one  disputes  this  point,  but  when  we 
get  to  the  point  of  actually  reducing  this  spread,  no  one  seems 
to  know  ho7;  to  do  it.    There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  and  a  lot  of 
theory- ,  but  not  enough  real  study  of  the  actual  facts  and  experi- 
ence 

Sugar  Tariff  The  Jo'jirnal  of  Commerce  for  October  28  says:  "It  is  sheer 

waste  of  time  to  indulge  in  cynical  surmises  and  innuendo  because 
the  President  postpones  settlement  of  the  controversy  over  the 
sugar  tariff.    The  divided  counsel,  the  general  muddle,  the  hints 
or  open  charges  of  sinister  propaganda  by  beet  sugar  representa- 
tives are  merely  superficial  indications  of  the  fundamental  trouble 
which  nothing  but  an  abolition  of  the  flexible  provisions  of  the 
tariff  act  will  remove ...  Some  misguided  people  still  insist  that  a 
scientific  guide  to  tariff-making  exists  in  the  cost  of  production 
formal  a.    They  continue  to  imagine,  even  in  the  face  of  the  piled- 
up  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  there  is  some  right,  good  and 
measurable  duty  tha.t  will  equalize  domestic  and  foreign  production 
costs,  thereby  putting  the  home  producer  on  an  equality  with  his 
foreign  competitors.    Anyone  who  has  read  a  fractional  proportion 
of  the  testimony  taken  in  connection  with  the  siigar  hearings  will 
soon  realize  that  a  study  of  comparative  costs  involves  large 
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mattei's  of  policv  and  calls  for  arbitral  decisions  at  every  turn. 
And  yet  the  sugar  schedrJe  is  after  all  relatively  simple,  if 
simplicity  can  fittingly  be  mentioned  in  such  a  connection.  There 
are  lacking  the  man^''  complexities  that  ha.ve  to  be  dealt  Y/ith  when 
overhead  e:qjenses  have  to  be  allocated  arbitrarily  as  betv/een 
jointly  produced  or  complementary  goods.    But  in  no  case  is  there- 
lacking  that  conflict  of  economic  forces  which,  supported  by  the 
politicians  representing  sectional  and  special  industrial  interests, 
is  constantly  bringing  the  strongest  possible  pressure  to  bear 
upon  rate«making  bodies  and  advisory  bodies  such  as  the  commission. 
It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  Congress  will  eventually  learn  its 
lesson  and  that  it  will  come  to  see  the  futility  of  trying  to  make 
a  tariff  system  conform  instantaneously  to  perpetuallj^  shifting 
and  indeed  incalcuable  changes  in  production  costs.    Perhaps  the 
sugar  tariff  controversy  will  also  teach  the  lesson  that  tariff 
changes  can  not  be  judicir?lly  and  impartially  determined  by  a 
supposedly  fact-finding  body  such  as  the  present  commission. 
Perhaps  they  7;ill  come  to  see  that  the  responsibility  laid  upon 
the  Executive  to  decree  clia.nges  in  accordance  77ith  the  findings 
submitted  is  a  derogation  of  legislative  power  that  the  Executive 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  ill- equipped  to  assume." 

World  Wheat     ^  The  Wall  Street  Jo^JTnal  for  October  27  says:  "At  this  time 

the  size  of  the  world* s  bread  loaf  is  becoming  measurable.  Whether 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  calls  of  the  world's  hungry 
children  is  at  present  in  doubt.    The  clearing  up  of  that  doubt 
depends  upon  at  least  two  essential  points:    The  size  of  the  crop 
in  the  SoLithern  Hemisphere.    Ability  and  willingness  of  consiimers 
to  meet  advancing  prices.    In  September  wheat  for  May  delivery  sold 
as  low  as  1«52  l/2.    Compared  with  earlier  prices  indicating  con"" 
siderable  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  supply  and  also  that  the  market 
thought  that  price  at  least  was  not  sufficient  to  check  consumption. 
Anxiety  about  the  supply  increased  and  willingness  to  pay  carried 
the  price  u.p  to  1.57  on  the  6th  day  of  this  month.    At  this  point 
doubt  as  to  shortage  of  supply  and  of  willingness  of  consumers  to 
buy  at  this  price  seems  to  enter.    Quotations  eased  off  and  May 
wheat  sold  around  1.46.    Of  course,  the  market  influences  causing 
daily  fluctuations  had  their  part.    But  underlying  is  the  matter  of 
a  supply  equal  to  what  the  consumers  will  take  and  the  prices  at 
which  they  will  tal::e  it.    Latter  ha.rvest  reports  are  suggesting  a 
smaller  supioly.    The  report  from.  Italy  revises  tha.t  crop  estimate 
down  to  171,000,000  bushels  against  225,000,000  last  year. ...  Italy 
must  now  import  from  75,000,000  to  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
A  late  estimate  sho?/s  tha,t  Sweden  has  but  29,000,000  bushels  of  rye 
and  wheat  against  36,000,000  bushels  a  year  ago.    It  is  certa.in  that 
the  French  crop  will  fall  belo';;  the  latest  official  estimates  on 
account  of  damage  by  rains  during  the  harvest  season.    The  potato 
crop,  Europe's  reliance  in  time  of  failure  of  the  bread  crops,  is 
below  that  of  last  year  in  the  West  and  Korth  but  somewhat  better 
in  the  Balkans.    IJo  estimate  has  yet  been  made  from  Germany,  which 
is  the  largest  potato  producer  in  Europe.    But  without  that  country 
the  European  potato  crop  just  a.bout  balances  that  of  last  year. 
Everything  now  depends  upon  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    Even  the  most 
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optimistic  reports  do  not  credit  Australia  v^ith.  any  more  Trheat 
than  last  year.    Argentina  at  "best  can  not  come  up  to  its  crop  of 
a  year  a§o.    Reports  :70uld  indicrte  that  the  Trheat  at  this  tine, 
rrhile  on  a  short  stravj,  is  healthy.    But  it  has  trro  or  three 
critical  months  ahead  of  it  and  rain  is  hadly  needed....'* 

Sootic:!  3 
MARKET  quOTATIOl^S 

Farm  Products  Oct. 28:    l^er;  York  Roland  white  potatoes  $1.10  to  $1.35 

sacked  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities,  nostly  9C/  f .o.h.  Rocheste 
i:ew  York  Danish  ty^pe  cahhage  $15  to  $20  Vcilk  per  ton,  top  of  $23 
in  Cincinnati;  $8  to  $10  f.o.h.  Rochester.    Northern  Danish  t^^pe 
$20  to  $25  in  midwestern  cities;  $9  to  $10  f -o.h.  Hev:  York  and 
midT7estern  yelloT:  onions  ranged  $1.50  to  $2  sacked  per  100  pounds 
in  consuziing  centers!  mostly  $lp60  f  ,Os"bft  Rochester;  $1.40  to 
SlffSO  f  .Ocb*  ~eGt  Ilichigaji  points.    Eastern  Jonathan  apr)les  $6 
per  TDarrel  in  Cincinnati.    Stay:nans  $4.50  to  $5  in  Brltimore. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10.10  for  the  top;  "bulk 
$8.30  to  ^9.80;  medi^jm  and  good  heef  stedrs  $6o75  to  $11.75; 
"butcher  covrs  and  heifers  ^3.50  to  $11.50;  feeder  steers  $4,50  to 
$7,75;  light  and  medium  Treight  veal  calves  $8.25  to  $10,50;  fat 
lai^ibs  S12.50  to  $13*75;  feeding  l-iribs  $11.25  to  $14;  yearlings 
$8.50  to  $11.25;  fat  evres  $4.25  to  $7.25. 

G-rain  prices  q-j-oted  Octoher  23:    No.l  dark  northern 
Liinneapolis  $ln40  to  $1^.52.    Ho. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1,51; 
St.  Louis  $1.49  to  $1.56;  Kansas  City  $1.43  to  $1,51.    ITo.2  hard 
uinter  Chica-go  SI. 42  to  SI. 42  1/2;  St.  Louis  $1.33  1/2  to  $1.40; 
Kansas  City  $1.32  to  $1.49.    I.'Oo2  mined  corn  Chicago  $1.05  3/4; 
L'innea;jolis  $1,00  1/4  to  SI. 00  3/4;  Kansas  City  95  l/2  to  96/5. 
iTo*2  yello77  corn  Chics^o  $1.05  3/4  to  $1.05  l/2;  liinneapolis 
$1.05  1/4;  Kansas  City  $1.01  1/2.    No. 3  yelloT:  corn  Chicago 
$lc05  to  $1.05  l/2;  Liinneapolis  $1.04'  l/4  to    $1.04  3/4;  St  .Louis 
$1.03  to  $1,03  1/2.    Ho. 5  77hite  corn  Chicago  $1,03  1/2  to 
$1.05  1/4;  St. Louis  $1.02  to  $1,02  I/2.    Ho. 3  uhite  oats  Chicago 
46  3/4  to  47  1/4/5;  r£inneapolis  42  l/4  to  42  l/2/t;  St.  Louis  48  to 
49  l/4;5;  Kansas  City  47  3/4/5,    Ho. 3  uhite  corn  Kansas  City  96 
to  97p. 

Spot  cotton  up  1  point,  closing  at  23.30/5  per  Ih.  Hew 
Yonc  Deceziber  future  contracts  doTTn  2  points,  closing  at  23.43/5. 
(Prepared  hy  5u.  of  Agr.  Scon.). 

Industrials  and     Average  closing  ^rice       Oct.  28,  Oct.  27,  Oct.  27,  1923 

Railroads               20  Industrials"              102,45  .  101.73  85.76 

20  R,R. stocks                   89,05  88.71  77,65 
(v^all  St.  Jour.,  Oct.  29.) 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Etepartmect  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agrioulture.  particularly  in  its  economic  eispocts.  Responc'bility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  oinnions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Canadian  Vvliea.t  and  An  Otta;7a  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "That  the 

Tariff  S^ordney-McC-oml^er  tariff  has  had  a  marked  effeci  on  exports  of 

T^heat  to  the  United  States  is  to  he  seen  in  recent  trade  fi^ares^ 
Por  the  seven  weeks  ended  Octooer  1,  r-heat  e:^q:'orts  iiere  only  ahout 
200,000  'oushels.     Only  forty-eight  hushels  v/ere  shi^oped  to  the  United  States  in 
Au^ast.    In  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  3i;  1921,  Ca.nada  exported  to  the  United 
States  42,000,000  hushels  of  77heat,    To  some  extent  she  r;as^  then  favored  hy  the  ex- 
,.;r.nge  situation,  hut  the  undouhoed  fpct  is  that  exports  to  the  Sep-uhlic  have  fallen 
:if  oecause  of  the  high  tariff,... It  is  trae  that  to-day  the  exportable  surplus  of 
^sric^  wheat  has  to  meet  Canadian  coinpetition  ahroad,  and  for' this  portion  of  the 
American  farmers'  crop  prices  tend  to  a  common  level.    But  this  relates  to  only  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  the  total  xvheat  crop  of  the  United  States.    Under  free 
T7heat,  the  gro^rer  of  irestern  Canada,  77hen  he  ma^rketed  his  product  in  the  United  States, 
was  not  subjected  to  anything  like  the  keen  competition  in  prices  tha.t  he  must  meet 
to-day  in  Liverpool.    All  that  he  had  to  m.eet  ^as  his  Ai-nerican  coii:petitor ,  over  vrhom, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  he  had  the  advantage  of  superior  soil  for  the  groTxing  of 
v/heat,  and  any  advantage  tlist  resulted  through  the  depreciation  of  Canadian  currency*" 


^^ri^f  "Ca-c:-Tariff  Trouhles  and  the  Eemedy"  is  the  title  of  an 

extensive  article  hy  Thoma.s  7alker  Page,  lormier  chairman  of  the 
^s-"'iff  Commission,  in  The  American  Hevie^j  of  Reviews  for  Hovemher. 
-■.e  says  in  part:  "The  commission  should  he  compelled  to  arrange  the  ma.terials  it  pre- 
sents and  to  explain  the  relative  mierits  and  advantages  of  competing  industries  in 
Guch  a  manner  as  to  make  possihie  a  reasonable  deduction  of  their  meaning.    There  is 
no  better  way  of  exercising  this  compulsion  than  by  reauiring  the  commission  itself 
«o  state  in  the  definite  form  of  the  rates  here  suggested  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from^its  investigations.     It  m^ay  be  added,  also,  that  the  agency  which  malies  the  in- 
vestigations is  better  qualified  than  any  other  to  draw  the  right  conclusions  from 
them.    The  futility  of  previous  reports  shows  that  Congress  has  nei^ther  time  nor  in*- 
clination  to  reach  independent  conclusions,  but  it  will  be  able  to  check  the  validity 
of  those  presented  by  the  comi'nission  in  the  light  of  the  accompanying  evidence.... 
rifter  designating  these  basic  rates  the  most  important  part  of  the  comm^ission' s  work 
"^ould  still  remain  to  be  done.     It  consists  in  explaining  what  effects  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  fixing  the  duty  on  any  commodity  at  s.  rate  higher  or  lower  than  that 
^Mch  has  been  designated.    Tha.t  is  what  Congress  most  needs  to  leiow.    Tliat  also  is 
••-^t  the  country  needs  to  know  in  order  that  public  opinion  may  overcome  the  influ- 
ence of  special  interests.    TTnen  the  diverse  effects  of  raising  or  lowering  a  rate 
are  clearly  explained,  some  will  be  regarded  as  beneficial,  others  as  unduly  burden- 
some.^ Some  will  be  direct  and  imiYiediate,  others  will  be  remote  but  no  less  sub- 
stantial.   Duties  levied  for  the  sake  of  revenue  are  somietimes  attended  by  consecaenc- 

that  far  outweigh  any  benefit  received  by  the  Treasury.  Protective  duties  some- 
times^  divert  enterprise  from  pursuits  that  are  conducive  to  the  public  welfare  into 
oranches  of  industry  that  should  not  be  enco^ara^ed  " 
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^ri culture  and 
Prices 


Section  2 

Tlie  Journal  ol  Coninierce  for  October  29  says;  "So  r.-!uch  time 
and  attention  i?  being  devoted  to  self- 2""2.tul?.t ion  over  the  iiaprova 
concitions  in  rairal  sections  and  on  the  part  of  large  groups  in  the 
basinei^s  coiru.:imit7  in  malcing  the  most  oi  the  opportunities  thus 
presented  tliat  little  thought  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the 
question  xThethor  the  fanner  has  succeeded  in  getting  upon  a  per- 
manently better  footing  or  vhether,  in  faxt,  his  increased  purchas- 
ing po^er  and  his  enhanced  ability  to  pay  off  old  debts  are  lively 
in  the  na.ture  of  the  case  to  prove  of  relatively  short  duration.... 
Consider  the  trend  of  events  in  the  past  half  year.     Sirs:  months  ago 
the  -'T-ice  of  wheat  ras  far  and  aTray  belor-  the  f ij-rre  necessary  to 


place  the  grorer  of  thct  grain  upon  a  footing  of  eq-aality  Y.dth 
O'cher  producers  throughout  the  country.     Ill-cono^ived  tariff  ar- 
rangements designed  to  ^ceep  out 
and  co-ud  do  no  thin -i:  of  conseouer.ee  to 


Canadian  irheat  had  done  no  tiling 


■id 


the 


heat  farmer.  Corn 
was  bringing  nrioh  less  than  it  is  doing  to-day  and  less  than  enough 
to  offset. the  high  costs  of  production  imposed  upon  the  farmer  by 
excessive  prices  in  other  branches  of  business.     Cotton  was  high* 
enough,  buo  scr^nt  crops  durin.?  the  -orevious  t^ro  or  three  years  >iad 


greatly  reduced  the  economic  position  of  large  numbers  of  planters. 
Most  other  oranches  of  agriculture  Tzere  more  or  less  proportionate'- 
ly  deTjressed.    lo-day  the  situation  is,  in  its  superficial  aspects 
at  all  events,  entirely  different.    Poor  crops  in  Europe  q-aite  gen- 
erally and  almost  a  crop  failure  in  Canada,  combined  T^ith  excellent 
yields  in  this  corijitry,  resulted  in  placing  our  wheat  producers  in 
possession  of  goodly  am^ounts  of  grain  which  could  be  sold  at  a 
handsom-e  profit.    Partly  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  wheat  situation  and 
partly  because  of  poor rcrops  in  iimpcrtant  sections  of  the  corn 
belt  the  price  cf  corn  is  well  above  those  that  have  been  ru.ling 
for  some  time  previous  to  the  past  few  months,  althor.gh  it  irrast  be 
admitted  that  it  is  -not  altogether  clear  tha.t  the  producer  of  this 
grain  is  aj2  a  Lniu.e  as  greatly  benefited  as  some  appear  to  suppose. 
High  prices  do  not  help  the  farmer  very  naich  who  has  a  limited 
amount  Cj.'ly  cf  the  com:.iodity  which  is  bringing  more  m^oney.    As  to 
the  cotton  planter,  thanl^s  to  the  severe  weather  of  the  past  winter 
T/hich  thinned  out  the  boll  weevil,  and  to  a  m-oderately  good  growing 
season,  he  is  :.n  a  way  apparently  to  produce  a  fa.ir  sized  crop  of 
cotton,  particularly  in  regions  which  have  been  especiallj'  hard 
hit  for  several  years  pa.st.     So  m-och  for  the  present  situa.tion. 
But  what  of  the  future?     Suppose  as  is  fully  as  likely  as  not,  in 
fact  quite  probable,  European  crops  next  year  return  to  about 
normal ,  tha.t  t?ae  Canadian  output  is  as  large  as  the  a.verage  and 
that  the  production  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  holds  up  reasonably 
well.    Assume  further  that  as  is  now  indicated  in  some  quErters 
our  own  farmers  again  increase  their  acreage  of  wheat  arnd  have 
even  moderately  good  growing  conditions  to  fc.vor  them.    7ould  not 
ov.r  farmers  this  tiire  ne;_t  year  find  them.selves  in  these  circum- 
stances ahcut  where  they  have  been  all  along  until  quite  recently? 
There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  boll  weevil  menace  has 
in  any  permanent  way  been  eliminated.    Until  tl^.t  is  done  the 
cotton  planter  can  feel  but  little  assurance  of  freedom  from 
something  little  short  of  economic  destruction.    Tiie  ba.sic  agri- 
cultural problems,  the  Questions  of  better  crop  diversification, 
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of  pest  control 5  of  cutting  costs  of  production  and  the  like  re- 
main to  "be  solved.     They  niay  "be  a.  little  less  pressing  as  the  re- 
sult of  fortuitous  circainstances,  "but  they  are  no  whit  less  im- 
portant than  they  rere  six  iTionths  or  a  year  ago." 

British  Fruit  g^^-iy  Florida  Times  Union  for  Octooer  28  says:  "The  Charlestco 

ConciiEiption  '     News  and  Courier,  quoting  from  the  Manchester  Guardian,  says  that 

the  British  people  are  "being  urged  to  change  their  habits  ?.nd  eat 
more  f  r^ait .     *The  object  of  the  campaign  which  has  "been  on  for  some 
time,  is,  if  possit'le,  to  make  Great  Britain,  which  to-day  con- 
sumes less  fruit  per  capita  than  Iceland,  the  greatest  fruit-eating 
nation  in  the  ^-'crld« '    The  matter  has  been  Lmdertaken  in  the  in- 
terest of  health,  and  it  is  ujiderstood  thcit  ^day  after  day  and 
week  after  v/eek  the  peculiar  virtues  of  oranges,  pears,  apples, 
lemons  and  grapes  ha^ve  been  set  forth  at  tract  r'.vely  before  millions 
cf  newspaper  and  magazine  readers  and  the  result  has  been  aston- 
ishing. -     It  is  stated  th^it  California  is  now  shipping  about 
fifteen  millions  of  sum:-aer  oranges  to  Sngland,  and  great  quantities 
are  received  from  Africa  and  Australia.     The  5X;j:-opean  market,  it  is 
said,  now  consuiies  between  seven  and  eight  million  boxes  of  oranges 
•    eve-cy  winter,  and  the  prediction  is  that  the  taste  for  fmits,  so 
well  advanced,  will  increase  steadily.    That  Florida  should  be 
looking  into  the  ma.tter  "seems  natural,  and  perha^ps  this  feature  of 
the  fruit  industry  may  develop  to  great  proportions.     It  is  proba- 
ble that  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  can  be  sent  to  England  as 
easily  and  in  as  good  condition  as  that  comdng  from  Australia  or 
Africa.    Florida  has  an  advantage  of  at  least  a  few  days  over 
California,  when  G-rea.t  Britain  is  the  destination  of  a  cargo  ship. 
The  rail  trip  to  New  York  would  be  required  for  both  California  and 
Florida  frj.it,  unless  whole  cargoes  could  be  shipped  from  here.  But 
Florida  would  yet  have  a.n  advantage.     In  any  event  it  is  satis- 
factory to  learn  that  Great  Britain  is  giving  attention  to  fruit  as 
a  locd,  and  the  report  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  certainly  sug- 
gests a  growing  dem.and  for  it  tha.t  is  rema.rkable.    Few  on  thus  side 
have  supposed  that  the  British  gave  little  attention  to  fruit  for 
those  coming  to  Am.erica  have  quickly  come  to  realize  the  advantage 
and  usefr.lness  of  A^nerican  fruits  in  the  regular  course  of  diet. 
But  if  there  has  been  a  turning  toward  this  most  useful  food  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  it  will  mean  better  hei^ith  for  the 
Britishers  and  perhaps  some  new  business  for  Americans — who  are 
strong  advocates  of  frait  and  raise  it  bo\intifully." 

Batter  Ta.riff  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  October  22  says: 

"Perhaps  .  som.e  American  creamerymen  may  be  inclined  to  resent  the 
bitterness  vihlch  Danish  dair^vnien  are  said  to  feel  for  this  country 
because  of  our  butter  tariff,  and  hold  the  reported  refusal  of 
certa.in  Danish  creamerie-s  to  open  their  books  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Am-erican  tariff  investiga.tional  committee  as  an  act  of  dis- 
courtesy.   Bui/  what  would  be  our  a.ttitude  if  the  conditions  were 
reversed?    If  we  are  honest  about  it,  yjg  must  adiiii-c  that  our 
attitude  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  the  taint  of  selfishness. 
We  raise  a  barrier  against  the  importation  of  Danish  butter,  even 
while  we  enter  tliat  market  actively  as  a  seller  of  a  considerably 
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larger  ar.omit  of  the  rarr  mterial  viiich.  enter  into  the  risking  of 
the  finished  prodract.    IJore  than  that,        are  even  nov:  placed  in 
the  Lvaplecsant  position  of  atteiupting  to  raise  the  tariff  against 
Danish  "butter  at  the  sa.ne  time  tlirt  "^e  are  corroeting  vrith  the 
Tanes  on  the  English  ir-arlret— a  iiiarket  logiv"i8.11y  helonging  to 
Benmarh.    O^ar  T>osition  is  not  entirely  a  happy  one.     It  does  not 
"beer  out  the  American  principle  of  fair  play.    ITot  that  we  feel 
th^.t  the  eight-cent  tariff  on  "butter  is  \mfair  or  -annecessary,  "but 
it  does  strengt'.ien  our  opinion  th?t  the  dein^aid  for  a  higher  tariff 
"S7as  ill-advised.'' 

Cooperative  editorial  in  The  CklahoLia.  Fa rnier^- Stockman  for  Octoher  25 

Marketing  says::  ''j^our  years  ago  sorae  50 .000  xri-t^qts  in  Oklahcins.  signed  a 

financial  decirration  of  independence  ^Then  the3^  joined  the  cotton 
§rcT7eri^'  association.    3ut  the  fact  that  they  joined  did  not  re- 
lieve them  of  the  tyrFnny  of  middlemen.    Ivlany  of  the  folks  thoaght 
it  did;  that  'Then  their  nEdr^es  had  "been  placed  on  the  dotted  line 
t^ie  'jattle  ?/as  7:on;  th^.t  ail  they  no*?  had  to  do  T7as  to  sit  hack 
and  en.ioy  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  that  there  v.'culd  "be  no  fight- 
ing.   The  folks  are  just  oeginning  to  -Talne  up  to  the  fact  that  Lne 
signat'Ore  cn  the  dotted  line  vas  "but  the  deciara,tion  of  an  inten- 
tion»    "i'Jo  carr^z  out  that  intention  takes  a  long  rrar  in  Trhich  every 

inem"ber  of  the  ari'^y  mast  fight  and  make  sacrifices  Once  it  was 

the  fright-  of  the  frrmer  to  sell  his  ovm  crops.    One  oy  one  the 
folks  gave  up  that  right.    Hiddlemen  iraltiplied  their  services, 
their  costs  and  their  lorofits  to  such  a  degree  tliat  finally  all 
the  profits  Tzhich  sho^jld  come  from  agriculture  -ere  fomid  to  "be 
pa.ssing  into  the  hands  of  those  r;ho  shipped  and  sold  the  crops*... 
The  fig^ii  ^hich  is  nor;  on  to  estahlish  cooperitive  m.arketing  is 
D.^t  only  a  fight  for  an  iiiniediate  er.tra  dollar  on  the  price  of 
cotton  or  T/heat  or  oroor.corn.     It  is  a  fight  to  settle,  for  all 
tine,  tvhether  the  farmer  sh-a.ll  he      laborer  "vho  works  with  his 
hands  to  p'r/cdure  raw  materials  which  other  men  can  then  use  for 
personal  profit;  or  whether  the  fam:er  shall  get  "back  the  'right* 
which  he  so  carelessly  gave  away  to  have  for  himself  a  fair  shxa^re 
of  the  consv^v-er-s  dollar  " 

Farm  Screen  Lessons         A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Octoher  26  states  that  the 
for  Prance  cinema  world  ria.s  offered  its  services  to  aid  in  the  cairpaign 

against  the  ?aigh  cost  of  living  now  heing  made  hy  the  Trench  (?ov- 
erniiient .    The  president  of  the  association  of  cinerria  directors, 
Leon  Brezillon,  has  offered  the  use  of  3,000  screens  to  educate 
the  farmer  and  convert  him  to  Lnproved  ways  of  raising  foodstuffs. 
Mr.Brezillon,  as  an  exaxrple  of  what  might  he  done,  suggests  th^at 
the  poor  ear  of  corn  as  raised  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Trance, 
which  CQ-jints  har6.1y  50  grains,  might  he  contrasted  on  the  screen 
with  those  from  the  5eauce  co'ontry,  which  have  three  or  four  times 
as  many, 

J'orest  Conservation        An  editorial  in  iLmerican  Torests  and  Torest  Life  for 

ITovemher  says:  "'Tith  good  intentions,  Congress  last  winter  sought 
to  speed  up  the  solution  of  some  of  the  ■:Tation's  more  important 
forest  problems .    It  passed  the  Cla^rke-IIcUary  act,  the  two  most 
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o\it standing  featnjres  of  v/hich  a.re  a  section  authorizing 
appiccpriation  of  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  for  forest-fire 
protection  snd  a  ce':tion  hroadening  tlie  powers  of  the  Federal 
CTC/err^nr.nt  In  purchasing  v.ild  lands  in  the  Sost  for  forest  purpose- 
Tn  the  last  n-aniber  of  this  magazine  puhlic  attention  ras  called  to 
.  the  fact  that  the  :rv?liei  conte:npla,ted  hy  this  act  mast  necessarily 
a77ait  furbhe-.-  leglsjiacion  specifically  providing  Federal  appropria 
tions  \7ithin  th^j  limit e  authorized.    The  necessity  of  Congress  mak 
ing  ?n  adequate  appropriation  under  this  act  and  defining  a  def ig- 
nite fiscal  and  land  policy  of  forest  acquisition  imder  the 
"broadened  authority  nov^;  -oossessed  "by  the  C-overninent  stands  exit  as 
the  most  iiiiportant  issue  in  the  cause  of  forest  progress.    As  a 
definite  program  of  accomplishiuent ,  The  Araerlcan  Forestry  Associa- 
tio-n  adv3nces  the  foilcwing:     1.  Legislation  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernment to  purchase  during  the  next  ten  yea.rs  eight  million  acres 
.of  forest  land,  t"o  and  one-half  million  acres  of  which  are  to  he 
selected  in  the  Lahe  States,  V70  and  one^-half  million  acres  in  the 
South,  and  three  million  acres  in  the  TThite  Ivloiintains  and  t}\e 
ApiDalachian  r?nge;  these  ■-•'archases  to  he  rua.de       the  rate  of  three 
million  dollars  a  year  during  the  first  five  years,  and  at  the 
rate  of  Live  million  dollars  a  year  daring  the  seaond  five  years, 
2  6  An  mil-ial  appropriation  under  the  Clarke-McNary  act  of  one 
million  \:-7o  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  rhich  one  million  dollars 
rill  he  spent  for  forest-fire  protection  in  cooperation  rith  the 
States  end  tv-o  hundred  thousand  dollars  Fill  he  spent  for  refor- 
estation an6-  for  assisting  owners  of  farms  in  the  management  of 
their  T70oalands.    An  ap-oropriation  in  the  sum  of  one  million 
dollars  as  the  amio-'j^it  to  he  S2oent  the  first  year  under  the  fire- 
protection  section  of  this  hill  is  in  accord  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Reforestation  when  it  urged  the 
passage  of  the  mieasure,  and  it  is^  we  understand,  the  amount  which 
the  lores c  Service  feels  that  it  can  spend  effectively  during  the 
first  tveive  m.onths  of  the  operation  of  the  act.    The  land  pur- 
chases proposed  for  the  South,  the  Lake  Ststtes,  and  the  TThite  and 
Appalachia:i  I'lcxatains  represent  appro^^imatelj^  the  area  which  the 
Direutcrs  of  the  Association  helieve  the  Federal  G-overnment  sho^old 
have  in  well  distrihuted  national  forests  in  these  severa.l  regions. 
The  purchases  in  the  eastern  mountains,  they  helieve,  should  he 
selected  primarily  for  their  value  in  protecting  sti:eam-f low, 
while  those  in  the  South  and  in  the  Lake  States  may  he  selected 
hoth  for  watershed,  and  timher- growing  purposes/^ 

Grazing  Reserves  "There  is  one  thing,"  said  a  cattleman,  "in  which  the  Gov- 

erniaent       mailing  a  mistake*     It's  spending  large  suns  and  making 
every  effort  in  the  world  to  save  the  forests  in  forest  reserves. 
But  you  don^t  hear  anything  ahcut  grazing  reserves.    The  time  has 
already  come  in  the  West  vhen  rising  values  are  making  it  impossi" 
hie  for  anyone  hut  a  rich  man  to  own  enough  land  to  graze  cattle. 
Similarly,  the  land  out  here  is  all  heing  garnered  into  the  hands 
of  a.  fe?r  rich  and  independent  holders.     Som-e  day  the  cattle  husi'- 
ness  is  going  to  he  at  their  mercy c    To  a  country  organized  on  such 
a  vast  scale  as  the  United  States  of  imierice.,  grazing  reserves  are 
some  day  going  to  he  as  necessarj^  to  the  free  life  of  its  people  as 
are  forest  reserves ," (Commerce  and  Finance, Oct .29 .) 
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Section  3 
IIA.EIIET  qUOTATIONS 

rarm  Products  Oct. 29:  ITorl.hem  saclied  Roand  Vfnite  potatoes  70/)  to  90j6 

carlot  sales  in  Cliicago',  mostly  6Cp  to  70»1  f.cL*  Ivew  York  Danish 
iype  ca"b"bage  tended  loT?er  at  $i5  to  $18  "mlk  per  ton  in  eastern 
markets,  top  of  $23  in  Cincinnati;  $8  to  $10  f  .o.-lo,  Bockester. 
Eastern  Sta/j^man  1^ cip  apples  50/3  higher  at  $4«50  to  $5.50  per 
"bai-rel.    l\Te-,7  York  Ba-Ld::7ins  S5  per  "barrel  in  l^exi  York. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10.25  for  the  top  and  $8*20  tt 
$9.70  for  the  ""Dulk.  Medrum  and  good  oeef  steers  steady  at  $6/^5  to 
$11.75;  l)-atcher  cows  and  heifers  $3,40  to  $11<.50;  feeder  steers 
steady  at  $4.50  to  $7„75;  light  and  meditmi  Tzeighb  veal  calves 
$8.,50  to  $10n75;  fat  lainbs  $12.50  to  $13.75;  eaid  feeding  lambs 
$11,25  to  $14. 

Glcsing  prices  on  92  score  hutter:    lle-i  York  40/;;  Chicago 
38  1/4/; 5  Philadelphia  40p. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  October  29:    Ho.l  dark  northern  ^ 
Minneapolis  $1...4I  to  $1«>63.  lTo.2  red  irrinter  St. Lords  $I«50  to 
$1.55;  Kansas  City  $1.49  to  $1.50;  No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1.38  1/2  to  $1.39  l/2;  St. Louis  $1.37  to  $1.40;  Kansas  Cicy 
$1.29  to  $1.41.    No. 2  mi::ed  corn  Chicago  $1.04  1/4  to  $1.04  3/4; 
Minneapolis  $1*02  s/4  to  $1.03  3/4-  Kansas  City  95^  to  96^.  Ho. 2 
ysllo'.7  corn  Chicago  $1.04  3/4  to  $1,08;  Minneapolis  $1,08  l/4  to 
^1.03  3/4;  Kansas  City  $1  to  $1.02.  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
$lc.04  to  ?l-.07;  Minneapolis  $1X7;  St. Louis  $1.03  to  $1.05  l/2, 
No,.2  white  corn.  Chicago  S^l.OS  3/4  to  $1*04;  St. Louis  $1.04.  No. 3 
white  oats  Chicago  44  3/4  to  45  3/4/:;  Mirmeapolis  43  l/8<6  to 
43  7/8/';  St. Louis  48  l/2  to  49^;  Kansas  City  47  3/4  to  48^  No. 2 
?;hite  corn  Kansas  City  97/:. 

Spot  cotton  up  1  point,  closing  at  23.2l>4  per  Ih.  New  York 
Decen-iber  future  contracts  unclmnged  at  23.43^.  (prepared  "by  Bu. 
of  Agr .  Scon. ) . 

Industrials  and     Average  closing  price      Oct. 29,      Oct. 28,      Oct. 29, 1923 
i    Railroads  20  Industrials  102.41       102.45  86,20 

20  S.R. stocks  88,85         89«03  77*86 


(Wall  St,  Jour.,  Oct. 30.) 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricullure,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Rcsponrj!  ility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Bequest  to  Agriculture       A  I7ew  York  dispatch,  to  the  press  to-day  states  that 

Elizabeth  Blee  Frasch,  wido^/  of  the  former  "Sulphur  King," 
Herman  Prasch,  left  virtually  her  entire  estate,  valued  at  over 
$5,000,000,  to  be  "devoted  to  research  in  the  field  of  chemical  agriculture,  with 
the  hope  of  attaining  results  which  shall  be  of  practical  benefit  to  the  development 
of  agriculture  in  the  United  States."    Mrs.  Prasch  died  in  Paris  September  24. 


Coffee  Demand  and  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  to-day  says:  "Increasing  consun^)- 

Price  tion  and  constantly  rising  prices  feature  the  coffee  market  here. 

Dealers  say  the  shortage  of  crops  and  the  advent  of  Europe  into 
the  primary  markets  will  cause  prices  to  go  higher  in  the  near 
future  unless  some  xmforseen  circumstances  cause  a  breal-c." 


Mexican  Sisal  Exports        A  Mexico  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of  .October  30  states 

that  a  presidential  decree  may  shortly  be  issued  -rhich  will  piace 
a  single  tax  on  sisal  in  Yucatan  and  Campeche  and  permit  free 
exportation.    The  purpose  of  the  decree  is  to  facilitate  exports  and  aid  the  planters 
The  decree  also,  it  is  stated,  will  authorize  the  formation  of  cooperative  sisal  ex- 
porting organizations. 


Forest  Fires  An  editorial  in  to-day *s  I^er  York  Times  says:  "This  is  the 

open  season  for  forest  fires.    Ordinarily  the  destruction  each 
autumn  is  bad  enough.    But  this  year,  ovring.to  the  prolonged 
drought,  the  damage  has  been  unusually  great.    In  Massachusetts  alone  nearly  400 
fires  have  been  reported  during  the  month  of  October,  and  up-State  in  New  York  each 
day  has  brought  word  of  fresh  outbreaks.    In  Jersey  the  fire  fighters  have  been  en- 
deavoring vainly  to  checl^  the  devastating  flames--    Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
have  suspended  hunting  privileges,  and  the  saaiE  .action  no^r  has  been  taken  in  l^ew 
York.    Only  a  long  and  drenching  rain  throughout  the  entire  region  can  effectively 
prevent  further  damage.    Hot?  to  check  this  annual  waste  is  still  a  great  problem. 
Rarely  does  any  one  deliberately  start  a  forest  fire.    And  yet  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  individuals  are  responsible,  and,  even  though  they  should  know  better,  hunters 
and  campers  must  take  the  brunt  of  the  blame., .  .Such  is  the  difficulty  of  prevention 
that  the  only  remedy  would  seem  to  be  increasing  the  number  of  watchers  and  forest 
rangers  throughout  all  our  forests.    These  staffs  are  at  present  woefully  undermanned, 
^ly  ^y  perpetual  vigilance  can  the  Nation  hope  to  save  what  remains  of  its  forests 
from  the  casual  destruction  of  those  who,  because  they  use  them  most,  should  cherish 
our  forests  most  carefully." 
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Agriculture  Chicago  Daily  Drovers  Journal  for  October  33  says:  "Tve 

should  gaard  against  thinliing  of  war-tiire  conditions  as  normal  in 
agricult'ore .    Then  practically  everybody  made  money.     It  ?^as  easy 
to  do«    Prices  uere  advancing.    Those  '.vho  bought  farms  and  farm 
property  had  a  profit  thrust  upon  them.      Crops  and  livestock 
brought  prices  ^>7ell  above  cost  of  production.    People  made  money 
easily  and  spent  it  the  same  TOy.    But  such  conditions  are  as 
abnormal  as  have  been  the  conditions  of  the  past  three  years.  Farm 
conditions  are  norm?.l  ^hen  by  hard  vrork,  careful  buying  and  the 
e-ercise  of  reasonably  good  judgment  the  farmer  is  able  to  meet 
his  obligations  and  get  ahead  a  little  as  tim.e  goes  on.    Even  in 
T^hat  T^e  call  good  times  there  are  always  some  vrho  make  a  bare 
living  or  less,  through  bad  luck  or  poor  management.    We  must  es-  ^ 
pect  that,  in  farming  and  every  other  industry.    So  if  "we  77ait 
for  the  time  y:hen  every  farmer  makes  good  money  every  year,  and 
^hen  there  is  plent^^  of  it  to  spend  for  this,  tha.t  and  the  other 
thing,  T^e  shall  probably  -ait  a  long,  long  time.    We  won^t  do  our- 
selves any  good  by  misjudging  Trhat  are  normal  conditions  in  any 
industry." 

Butter  Situation  Commenting  on  a  late  report  on  the  butter  situation  by  the 

Bureau  of  Dairying,  Chicago  Dairy  Produce  for  October  28  says: 
"The  main  idea  in  the  review  is  that  before  many  weeks  we  may  be 
dependent  upon  our  home  demand  to  take  care  of  our  butter  output, 
and  this  idea,  should  be  given  serious  consideration  by  the  whole 
butter  industry.    It  should  be  the  deciding  argument  to  line  up 
those  who  are  in  doubt  on  the  side  of  the  educational  campaign  to 
increase  butter  consumption." 

California  Oranges  A  ?resno  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  30  states  that 

the  first  car  of  California  navel  oranges  of  the  1924  crop  was 
shipped  from  Tulare  County  October  29.    The  oranges,  5,462  boxes, 
are  being  shipped  to  the  Chicago  auction  market.    The  crop  this 
year  is  ripening  the  earliest  in  forty  years.    Tulare  County, 
north  of  the  Tehachapi  Pass,  which  divides  northern  and  southern 
Ce.lifomia,  produces  $4,000,000  worth  or  oranges,  lemons  and 
grapefruit  annually.    Southern  California  has  not  yet  started 
shipments,  but  picking  began  yesterday  at  San  Bernardino. 

Cotton  in  Brazil  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  JJovember  1  says: 

I"Aiaerica  this  year  will  produce  more  than  half  the  cotton  grown 
in  the  world.    Fully  sixty  per  cent  of  it  will  be  made  up  in 
American  mills,  which  consume  a  greater  proportion  of  the  crop 
each  succeeding  year.    Foreign  mill  oTTners  are  wondering  where 
their  future  supplies  are  to  come  from.    They  foresee  a  time  when 
America  will  have  no  cotton  for  export.    They  foresee  a  time,  too, 
when  world  demand  will  be  doubled  by  the  renewed  prosperity  of 
war-torn  nations.    And  so  the^'-  are  moving  he a.ven  and  earth  to  de- 
velop new  cotton  areas — in  Africa,  Australia  and  South  America. 
Brazil  particularly  is  pushing  herself  to  the  front.    In  a  letter 
to  The  Country  Gentlema.n,  Hr.  J.C.Alve  Lima,  Consular  Inspector  of 
Brazil,  says,  in  part:   'It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I 
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make  the  assertion,  "based  on  facts,  that  my  coimtry — Brazil — is 
f-ally  prepared  to  meet  any  cotton  shortage  for  many  years  to  come 
without  resort  to  irrigation.    Cotton-growing  syndicates  are  heing 
arranged  in  Germany  and  England  to  provide  their  future  supply  from 
Brazil,  and  in  regard  to  this  last  country,  allow  me  to  announce 
to  you  that  an  English  s^Tidicate  has  already  heen  formed  with  a 
capital  of  200,000  pounds  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  the 
"building  of  textile  mills  right  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, the 
"balance  of  their  crop  to  "be  e:iported  to  England  for  the  supply  of 
their  own  mills.    A  large  area  suita^ble  for  the  staple  has  already 
"been  "bought  for  the  "beginning  of  cultiva.tion,  and  there  will  he 
no  lack  of  lahor.*    Land  in  Brazil  suitable  for  growing  cotton, 
this  writer  points  out,  can  he  purchased  at  the  equivalent  of  one 
to  ten  dollars  an  acre.    The  cot tonr- growing  area  extends  from  nine 
degrees  south  of  the  eq-oator  to  thirty  degrees.    Here  is  an  area 
greater  than  all  the  cotton-growing  South  of  the  United  States 
awaiting  development.    There  is  an  even  larger  area  in  J\frica.  The 
American  cotton  planter  does  not  need  to  worry  for  some  time  to 
come,  hut  he  will  he  wise  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  map — not  only 
of  the  world's  production  hut  of  its  consumption  as  well.    A  care- 
ful study  of  these  maps  is  his  insurance  for  the  future." 

Horses  and  Motors  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  Novemher  1  says: 

"Ahout  tliree  thousand  farmers  sell  their  produce  regularly  in  the 
Municipal  Market  Place  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  while  seven  thousand 
other  farmers  make  occasional  use  of  this  convenience-    Of  the 
thousands  who  hring  produce  in  from  the  farms  not  m-ore  than  two  in 
every  hundred  drive  in  with  horses.    The  other  ninety-eight  use 
some  sort  of  motor  vehicle,  ranging  from  high-priced  trucks  all  the 
way  down  to  the  cheapest  touring  cars.    Eully  ninety  per  cent  of 
all  livestock  delivered  to  the  Indianapolis  market  comes  in  motor- 
trucks,   A  large  part  of  the  Jersey  fruit  crop  is  delivered  to  the 
Hew  York  markets  hy  motor.    Every  year  the  motortruck  is  finding  a 
wider  field  of  usefulness  among  farmers.    In  fact,  the  only  thing 
that  has  held  hack  its  greater  use  has  heen  the  depression  in  agri- 
culture.   Now  that  this  has  spent  its  force,  many  farmers  have 
money  to  huy,  and  the  motortruck  is  moving." 

Japan  to  Increase  A  hill  will  shortly  he  presented  in  the  Japanese  Diet  pro- ■ 

Wheat  and  Elour  viding  for  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  the  import  duty  of  0.77 
Duty  yen  per  100  kin  on  wheat,  and  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  im- 

port duty  of  1.85  yen  per  100  kin  on  wheat  flour,  according  to  a 
cahle  to  Washington  October  29.     (Press,  Oct. 30.)  : 

Land  Investment  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentlem.an  of  Uovemher  1  says: 

"The  time-honored  investment  for  a  farmer  v/ho  has  extra  money  is 
farmland.    Farmers  have  hought  more  land  hecause  it  has  always  gone 
up  in  price.    They  have  hought  for  their  sons,  and  they  have  hought 
to  satisfy  amhition  and  the  human  hanger  for  hroad  acres.  Three 
generations  of  Midwest  farmers  follo\7ed  the  rule  of  huying  more  land 
alv/ays  with  satisfactory  results  until  inflation  hegan  five  and  six 
years  ago,  only  to  he  followed  hy  the  sickening  thj.d  of  post-war 
deflation*    Many  farmers  this  year  will  have  nice  little  sums  of 
money  after  their  hills  are  paid.    Should  they  invest  in  more  land? 
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Yes,  if  the  price  is  "based  upon  the  l:?nd^s  permanent  income.  Such 
aa  iiivestiTient  is  safe  and  sound.    They  might  even  go  a  little  above 
the  price  justified  by  its  average  crop  production  for  a  choice 
piece  to  ro-ujid  out  a  farm,  or  as  an  inheritance  for  their  children. 
But  buying  land  to-day  as  a  speculation,  with  the  e^rpectation  of 
mailing  a  quick  turn  and  a  big  profit,  is  rislq^r  gambling.    A  normal, 
healthy  market  for  farmlands  is  highly  desirable.    Hothing  T70uld 
do  more  to  put  nev?  lif^  and  hope  in  the  hearts  of  farmers  every- 
V7here.    They  could  figure  then  how  much  they  were  really  worth. 
Their  lar.ds  ^^ould  have  a  much  better  mortgage  value,    iiiiother  wild 
speculation  like  that  of  1920-21, however,  would  merely  lead  to 
another  disatster," 

Sugar  Beets  in  Scotland     The  British  aovernment  recently  gave  an  impetus  to  the 

development  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  Scotland  by  offering  a 
subsidy  to  the  Anglo-Scottish  Beet  Sugar  Corporation,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  Lord  V;eir  and  other  Scotchmen,  and  which  is  anxious  to 
promote  the  industry  to  compete  v-ith  imported  sugars.    The  subsidy 
gives  a  direct  protection  to  the  Scottish  gro?/ers  to  the  extent 
of  21s.  5d.  over  foreig-n  imported  products,  instead  of  lis.  8d.  as 
at  present,  an  advantage  ^^hich  will  remain  practically  unaffected 
by  any  ivirther  redaction  in  the  sugar  industry,  according  to  the 
offer  made  by  the  Exchequer.  (Press,  Oct. 21.) 

^QB,t  The  V/all  Street  Journal  for  October  30  says:  "France  »s 

wheat  crop  has  been  officially  estimated  at  280,000,000  bushels 
against  276,000,000  last  year  sjid  rye  at  40,000,000  bushels  comr- 
pared  with  37,000,000  a  jes.x  ago.    These  figures  are  to  be  read 
with  care.    A  wrong  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  them  which  would 
lead  into  error  in  calculating  future  prices  of  wheat  and  rye  in 
the  United  States.    France  requires  for  consumption  at  least 
340,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year.    Usually  its  deficit  is  drawn 
from  'African  Prance » — Algeria  and  Morocco.    This  year  those  two 
countries  have  less  than  43,000,000  bushels  compared  with 
56,450,000  last  year.    France,  therefore,  must  join  other  deficit 
countries  in  importing  from  the  outside  world.    The  surplus 
countries  have  the  wheat,  b^it  not  in  great  abundance.    The  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  has  estimated  the  world's 
exportable  ^rplus  at  826,000,000  bushels  against  995,000,000  last 
year.    Actual  exports  of  wheat  last  year  were  812,000,000  bushels. 
At  the  same  rate  of  exports  this  year  the  crop  season  next  August 
will  close  with  only  14,000,000  bushels  to  spare.    Distribution  of 
the  world  crojp  and  the  location  of  the  surplus  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  those  who  deal  in  future  contracts.    Preliminary  estimates 
of  the  vv'orld  crop  are  being  constantly  revised.    The  latest  shows 
that  the  ITorthern  Hemisphere  compared  with  last  year  is  short 
290,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  120,000,000  of  rye.     Of  this, 
Europe,  without  counting  i^assia,  is  short  130,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  125,000,000  of  rye-    The  potato  crop  of  Europe  is  a 
little  larger  than  last  year.    North  Africa  ha.s  23,000,000  bushels 
less  of  wheat  than  it  had  last  year  and  Asia  also  is  slightly  beloi?7 
1923.    In  Canada  the  rye  crop  is  13,000,000  bushels  compared  with 
23,000,000  last  year.    The  preliminary  official  estima^te  of  the 
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tvheat  crop  is  291,600,000  bushels  against  474,000,000  "bushels  last 
year.    Private  estimates  are  putting  the  Canadian  vrheat  crop 
20,000,000  bushels  belo^  this  and  also  say  the  milling  craality  is 
not  so  high,  ^.^hich  -ould  I'^an  more  v.-heat  rould  be  necessary  to 
make  a  barrel  of  flour.    Bye  production  of  the  Scathe rn  He-ii sphere 
is  too  si2all  to  hrve  any  reight.    The  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  says  that  Argentina  and  Australia  together  T7ill  have 
an  exportable  surplus  of  about  510,000,000  bushels  of  T?heat.  This 
amount  is  figi:jed  in  its  calculation  .of  a  '57orld  ex]Dortable  surplus 
of  326,000,000.    If  the  Southern  Hemisphere  does  not  furnish  that 
amount  obviously  the  -i^-orld  surplus  zrast  be  reduced.  Broomhall's 
correspondent  in  Australia  estimates  that  crop  at  135,000,000 
against  125,000,000  last  3:'ear,  irhich  vrould  alloTr  an  exportable 
surplus  of  86,000,000  bushels.    Our  American  Commissioner  of 
Agric^olture  in  Argentina  says  tha.t  crop  will  be  207,000,000  bushels 
against  249,000,000  harvested  a  j-ear  ago.    The  310,000,000  bushels 
will  be  h^rd  to  find.    Even  allotting  the  most  optimistic  estimates 
for  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  world  supply  by  next  spring  nrast 
be  small." 

wheat  Pools  The  Price  Current- C-ra in  Reporter  for  October  22  says:  "The 

Grain  Trade  News  of  TTinnipeg  publishes  an  interesting  editorial  on 
the  compulsory  wheat  pool  of  Australia  and  brings  out  an  important 
point  that  ma.y  have  been  overlooked  by  pool  promoters  in  this 
country  and  that  is  a  pool  to  protect  the  consumers.     'The  Labor 
government  of  Victoria,  one  of  the  Australian  States,  has  just 
passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  compulsory  wheat  pool  in  that  State 
for  the  coming  crop  year.    The  interesting  point  a^bout  this  act 
is  that  apparently  it  has  been  passed  in  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers in  Victoria  and  not  wheat  growers.    This  action  follows  a 
report  by  a  commission  ar)pointed  to  inquire  into  the  cost  of  wheat, 
flour  and  bread.    The  cocmission  reported  tha^t  the  voluntary  co-^ 
operative  pool  of  Victoria,  the  Tneat  Growers'  Corporation, 
Limited,  was  han-dling  about  60  per  cent  of  the  crop,  but  that 
''competition  of  wheat  growers  outside  the  corporation  is,  at 
present,  strong  enough  to  insure  that  the  corporation  will  not 
exploit  the  consumer  in  Australia."    Is ot7;ith standing  this  compe- 
tition, however,  it  was  pointed  out  that  wheat  was  consistently 
er^cported  at  lower  prices  than  that  charged  for  domestic  use.  If 
the  voluntajry  pool  should  get  into  the  position  of  controlling 
practically  the  whole  crop  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  could  then 
seriously  exploit  the  consumer,  and  it  was  recommended  that  a  com- 
pulsory pool  be  established  on  which  the  Government  would  have 
representation,  and  that  a  price-fixing  authority  be  set  up.  The 
voluntary  pool  is  reported  as  opposing  the  scheme.    This  pool 
4.  movement  is,  therefore,  developing  absurdities.    Tiheat  growers 

started  by  wanting  compulsory  pools  to  serve  their  interests  and 
now  a  Labor  government  is  looking  to  a  compulsory  pool  to  protect 
consumers  as  against  the  wheat  growers.'^' 

Wool  Price  Chicago  Saily  Drovers  Journal  for  October  28  says:  "The 

price  of  wool  lias  an  important  bearing  on  the  price  of  sheep  and 
lambs.    The  lamb  feeder  who  runs  into  an  advancing  wool  market  is 
fortunate.     It  is  generally  recognized  tha,t  wool  occupies  a  strong 
position  just  now.,  and  by  many  engaged  in  the  trade  higher  prices 
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are  expected.     In  this  connection  a  report  from  the  wool  market 
center  of  the  country  is  enli.ehtening.     'The  pa.st  three  months,' 
says  the  ?irst  National  3anl-  of  . Boston,   'have  Tvitnessed  a  heavy 
"buying  xnovement,  as  a  result  of  vrhich  the  manufacturers  have  ac- 
quired ahout  70  per  cent  of  the  domestic  clip  and  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  foreign  vrool  in  this  marlret .    As  a  consecaience, 
prices  to-day  are  ahout  25  per  cent  higher  than  three  months  ago^ 
and  rarely  has  this  market  "been  so  "bare  of  ~ool  at  this  season. ' 
The  leading  market  "bare  of  -.tooI — and  the  next  crop  still  several 
months  airay  .'     In  addition,  there  is  an  accuirailated  need  for 
T7oolen  goods  because  consumers  have  not  "bought  freely  for  the 
past  two  years.    With  "business  conditions  good,  wool  should  malre 
a  good  showing  in  the  future,  and  this  is  a  point  to  "be  home 
in  mind  "by  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  production." 


Section  3 

iviARiGT  qaoi^Tioi^s 

Oct. 30:     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10. 10  for  the  top 
and  $8  to  $9.60  for  the  "bulk.    Ivlediujn  ?jid  good  "beef  steers  10  to 
20/5  lower  at  $6,75  to  S11.60;  hutcher  cows  and  heifers  steady  to 
15/^  lower  at  So. 40  to  $11.50;  feeder  steers  steady  to  15/4  lower 
at  $4.50  to  $7.75;  light  and  medium  wei,£:ht  veal  calves  steady  at 
$8.25  to  $10.60;  fat  lam"bs  50  to  6C/S  lower  at  $12.50  to  $13.75; 
feeding  lamhs  steady  at  $11,25  to  $14;  yearlings  50/i  lower  at 
$8.50  to  $11.25  and  fat  ewes  steady  at  $4.25  to  $7. 25c 

i^^ew  York  Hound  white  potatoes  mostly  $1-10  to  $1.25  sacked 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  85p  to  20^  f.o.'b.  Hochester, 
Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $1.25  to  $1.50  in  city  markets; 
"bulk  stock  55/4  to  60/6  f.o*h.  Hew  York  Danish  type  ca"b"bage  mostly 
$15  to  $18  "bulk  per  ton,  top  of  $20  in  Cincinnati,  $8  to  $9 
f.o.'b.  E!enosha,T7is .    New  York  yellow  varieties  of  onions  $1.75 
to  $2  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $1.60  to  $1.75 
f-c'b.  Rochester.    Eastern  Stayman  v7inesap  apples  higher  at 
$4a60  to  $5  per  "barrel.    New  York  Baldwins  steady  at  $5  in  New 
York. 

Closing  lorices  on  92  score  "butter:    New  York  40  l/2/i; 
Chicago  33  1/2/;  Philadelphia  41p;  Boston  39  1/2/4. 

Grain  prices  quoted  Ccto'Der  30:    No.l  dark  northern  spring 
wheat,  Minneapolis  $1.38  to  $1.53.  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago 
$1.47  to  $1.48;  St. Louis  $1.51  to  $1.54;  Kansas  City  $1.49.  No. 
2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.39  3/4  to  $1.40;  St. Louis  $1.38; 
Kansas  City  $1.30  to  $1.42.  No. 2  mixed  corn-Chicago  $1.04  3/4  to 
$1.06  1/4;  Minneapolis  $1,01  3/4  to  $1.05  3/4;  Kansas  City  96 
cents.  No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.05  l/2  to  $1.07  l/4; 
Minneapolis  SI, 07  l/4  to  $1.07  3/4;  Kansas  City  $1.01.  No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.05  l/4  to  $1.06  l/2;  Minneapolis  $1.06  l/4 
St. Louis  $1.05  1/2.  No. 3  white  corn  Chicago  $1.04  l/4  to 
$1.05  1/2;  St. Louis  $1.05.  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  44  e/4  to 
45  1/2  cents;  Minneapolis  42  l/4  to  42  I/2  cents;  St. Louis  48  to 
48  1/4  cents. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
spot  markets  declined  3  points,  closing  at  23.18/^  per  lb.  New 
Y^ork  December  fu.ture  contracts  declined  9  points,  closing  at 


23.34/i.  (Prepared  "by  3u.  of  Agr 

Average  closing  price    Oct. 30, 

20  Industrials  103.00 

20  P.. E.  stocks  88.90 
( wall  5 1 . Jour . Oc t . 31 . ) 


^con. ) 
Oct .29, 
102.41 
83.86 


Oct. 30, 1923 
85.91 
77.67 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricuItTire,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Respouclbility.  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  visw^  aad  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disolaim^id.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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World  Sugr.r  Crop  The  press  to-day  states  thrt  the  first  authoritative 

estimate  of  the  192-t-25  sugar  crop  of  the  world  was  puolished 
Octo'oer  31  by  Willet  &  Gray,  who  placed  the  total  indicated 
harvest  at  21,639,000  tons,  an  increase  of  1,998,068  tons  over  the  preliminary 
1923-24  outturn.     The  two  most  iD.Tjortant  increases  are  in  the  Caban  crop,  which  is 
estimated  at  4,300,000  tons,  or  234,000  tons  over  the  preceding  year,  and  in  the 
Czecho- Slovakia  harvest,  which  is  placed  at  1,450,000  tons,  an  increase  of  approx- 
imately 450,000  tons  compared  with  a  year  ago.     The  length  of  the  new  crop  cam- 
paign rajiges  from  May,  1924,  the  earliest  sugar  harvest,  which  is  in  Java,  to 
August,  1925,  in  parts  of  the  British  West  Indies. 


Sugar  Tariff  The  press  to-day  says:  "Inability  of  the  Tariff  Commission 

Decision  to  agree  on  an  a.dditional  report  requested  by  President  Coolidge 

in  regard  to  the  dr.ty  on  sugar,  was  given  as  the  reason  for  the 
holding  up  of  his  decision  on  this  question,  it  was  said  at  the 
White  House  October  31.    The  difficulty  was  said  to  have  arisen  over  an  attempt 
to  determ.ine  the  cost  of  raising  sugar  beets  in  this  country.    Mr.  Coolidge  con- 
siders protection  necessary  for  beet  growers.    The  President  m.a.de  it  known  during 
the  day  that  he  expects  to  rea.ch  a  decision  on  the  proposed  reduction  in  duty 
recommended  by  three  members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  as  soon  as  possible." 


Pennsylvania  Woods  A  Harr3,3burg  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that 

Protected  G-overnor  Pinchot  October  31  issued  a  proclamation  closing  the 

State  to  hunting  until  sunrise,  November  6,  beca.use  of  the  danger 
of  forest  fires.     The  proclamation  provided  that  in  case  of 

sufficient  rain  in  any  area^s  as  to  make  them  safe  from  fire,  the  proclamation 

shall  cease  to  be  effective  in  those  areas. 


Soviet  to  Ship  ITo  A  Moscow  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  the 

Fneat  Soviet  G-overni:ient  has  been  obliged  to  abandon  its  plan  for  the 

exportation  of  wheat,  Leo  B.  Kamenef  aixnounced  at  a  plenary 
sitting  of  the  central  committee  of  the  commanist  party,  owing 
\  I  to  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  acquire  7,222,600  tons  of  grain  to  cover 
State  needs.    The  importation  of  foreign  goods  would  be  limited  to  articles  of 
absolute  necessity,  among  them  $50,000,000  worth  of  Jhnerican  cotton. 


Cotton  in  EtMppia  A  Brussels  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  a 

corporation  capitalized  at  §00,000  francs  has  been  founded  with 
the  object  of  encouraging  the  growing  of  cotton  in  Ethiopia. 


I 
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Section  2 

Beet  Sugar  Industry         A  DulDlin  dir.patch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  the 
in  Ireland         North  Cork  industrial  development  committee  is  plannin;^  for  the 

erection  of  a  sugar  beet  factory  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000.    A  hig 
financial  house  is  reported  to  he  willing  to  hack  the  project  on 
condition  that  landowners  will  agree  to  place  4,000  acres  under 
sugar  heet  during  the  first  year,  and  8,000  in  sixteen  succeeding 
years . 

Boyce  Thompson  The  J'ield  Illustrated  for  llovem.her  says:  "Anerican  agri- 

Institute  culture  is  particularly  fortunate — and  the  whole  world  will  douht- 

less  benefit  —  in  ha.ving  an  alert  philanthropist  like  Colonel 
V/illiam  Boyce  Thompson  who,  when  he  set  out  to  aid  it,  did  so  not 
hy  hit  or  miss  contributions,  hut  by  finding  out  the  thing  it 
most  needed  and  supplying  that  thing  in  a  permanently  endowed 
Institute  for  Plant  Research. . . .  Such  an  institution  Colonel 
Thompson  has  supplied  in  the  great  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for 
Plaint  Research  at  Yonkers, II. Y.  , whose  formal  opening  occ^Jirred 
recently.     The  buildings  and  laboratory  equipment  were  provided 
at  a  cost  of  a  million  dollars,  and  another  five  million  was 
added  by  the  founder  as  endov/ment .     Here  everjr  known  facility  for 
plant  growing  under  natural  or  artificial  conditions  has  been 
arranged  for.    Rooms  are  provided  where  the  supply  of  light  and 
air  can  be  reg,ilated,  as  well  as  the  temperature,  humidity  and 
content  of  carbon-monoxide.     Laboratories,  too,  are  fitted  out 
with  a  thoroughness  to  cheer  the  heart  of  any  acientist . .  .  . 
Trivial,  present-day  problems  as  to  whether  the  farmer  should 
limit  his  output  for  the  s.ake  of  increasing  demand  and  price 
have  no  place  in  the  Institute's  scheme  of  things.     Like  its 
founder  and  its  director,  it  looks  far  ahead  to  the  feeding  of 
generations  to  come.     Itb  aim  is  to  improve  the  food  supply  of  a 
nation  and  a  world,  and  in  it  there  is  no  room  for  -oetty 
jugglings  and  jealousies.     It  is  an  institution  for  the  advance- 
ment of  h-uiTian  welfa.re,  and  should  h^ave  the  cooperation  and  hearty 
good  will  of  all  agriculturalists." 

Corporate  Management        The  national  Stockmn  and  Farmer  for  llovember  1  says: 

"Many  business  men  have  had  the  idea  that  they  could  apply  to 
agriculture  the  methods  which  have  proved  sa.tisf actory  in  other 
industries,     "^e  knew  one  man,  who  was  familiar  with  shop-work 
paid  for  on  the  piece  basis,  who  tried  to  apply  the  idea  of  piece- 
work to  his  farming.     The  employee  wa.s  to  receive  a  certain 
price  for  every  piece  of  work  he  did,  whether  milking  a  cow  or 
plowing  an  acre.    But  this  idea,  which  was  no  doubt  excellent  in 
his  shop,  soon  proved  to  be  worthless  on  his  farm.     One  of  the 
ideas  most  favored  by  business  men  who  are  not  thoroughly 
familiar  with  agriculture  is  that  a  corporation  can  farm  on  a 
large  scale  better  than  individuals  can  do  it  on  a  small  scale. 
Their  ideas  are  attractive  on  paper  but  they  do  not  often  work 
out  in  practice,  though  conditions  may  appear  favorable.  ITow 
and  then  a  corporation  caxx  succeed  in  the  production  of  some 
specialty,  but  even  here  many  of  them  fr-il.     Fruit  production 
by  corporations  has  given  us  more  examples  of  failure  than  of 
success,  yet  tha-t  business  seems  rather  well  adapted  to  corporate 
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management.     More  than  a  few  of  the  orcha.rds  planted  or  pur- 
chased and  operated  "by  corporations  have  failed  to  show  profits 
Some  of  them  ha.ve  heen  downright  failures.     Perhaps  most  of 
these  corporation  properties  could  he  bought  now  at  cost  or  less. 
And  the  reason  is  that  they  have  been  unable  to  compete  with 
smaller  enterprises  in  the  hands  of  individuals.     The  same  thing 
has  ha,ppened  in  the  production  of  othQ,r  crops,  and  we  do  not  knoY 
of  a  single  corporation's  success  in  what  is  usually  termed  gen- 
eral farming— except  in  case  a  family  has  pooled  its  interests 
under  the  form  of  a  corporation.     Most  fa.rming  is  and  will  re- 
main an  individual's  "business,  with  his  home  as  a  part  of  it,  and 
corporations  will  find  tha.t  they  can  rarely  compete  with  the  man 
and  his  family  who  ioiow  khw  to  faxm  and  are  willing  to  work.  " 

Cotton  Marketing  The  Progressive  Parmer  for  November  1  says:  "A  few  members 

of  the  coopera.tive  cotton  marketing  association  are  complaining 
that  they  could  have  sold  their  cotton  for  more  money.     This  will 
always  be  the  case.     The  man  who  assumes  that  he  would  have  sold 
his  cotton  at  the  top  of  the  market  will  always  be  able  to  figure 
out  how  he  would  ha^ve  done  better  outside  the  ma.rketing  associa- 
tion.   But  he  seems  to  forget  that  he  has  only  one  chance  out  of 
ahoLit  twenty-five  to  sell  at  the  top  price.     Only  4  per  cent  sell 
at  the  top  prices.     This  is  because  the  man  has  not  yet  heen  born 
who  knows  when  to  sell  cotton.     If  the  member  of  the  cooperative 
who  thir2^s  he  knows  when  to  sell  cotton  and  would  have  sold  at 
the  top  price  really  loiew  hov/  to  do  that  he  would  not  long  con- 
tinue in  the  hard  business  of  producing  cotton.     He  would  make 
his  millions  in  a  year  or  two  and  have  no  need  for  farmdng,  or 
the  cooperative  miarketing  association,  and  could  'live  happily 
ever  after.'     The  ba.sic  or  fundamental  principle  of  cooperative 
marketing  of  cotton  is  orderly  marketing,  which  means  selling 
cotton  all  the  tim.e  or  every  month  in  the  year,  because  cotton 
is  used  every  month  in  the  year.     The  cooperatives  will  not, 
should  not,  and  can  not  sell  their  cotton  all  at  one  time  or  at 
the  top  price.     They  will  not  and  can  not  sell  at  the  top  price, 
"because  no  one  can  do  that,  for  no  one  knows  the  top  price. 
Thejr  should  not  attempt  to  sell  all  their  cotton  at  one  tim.e  at 
a.ny  price,  for  the  chances  are  they  Y/ould  not  get  the  top  price 
if  they  did  attempt  to  sell  it,  and  many  times  ?/ould  sell  for 
less  than  they  now  get  by  selling  all  the  time  axid  getting  the 
average  price.    Sy  selling  orderly  and  refusing  to  d^omp  their 
cotton  and  forcing  prices  down,  they  get  a  better  average  price 
than  under  the  old  d"'jmping  system.     The  cooperatives  will  never 
get  the  top  price  for  all  their  cotton.     They  will  get  better 
than  average  price  by  the  old  methods  of  selling,  but  no  one 
who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  cooperative 
commodity  m-arketing  of  cotton  will  expect  these  associations  to 
ever  get  the  top  price.     On  the  other  hand,  they  will  never  get 
the  lowest  price.     They  will  simply  get  a  better  average  price 
for  their  mem-bers  than  is  obtained  by  farmers  who  m^arket  in  the 
old  way ...   . " 
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International  The  Pield.  Illa^vtrated  for  November  says:  "The  International 

Livestock  Show        Livestock  Show  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  l^ovemher  29  to 

Lecember  6,  is  always  impressive.     It  is  the  largest  exhibit  of 
its  kind  held  a-ny^^here  in  the  world,  bringing  together  the  lead- 
ing beef  breed.ing  herds,  draft  horses,  sheep  cind  swine  rnd  a 
mighty  array  of  prime  beef  on  the  hoof  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.     Its  hay  and  grain  exhibit  is  likewise 
uneaualled.     Participating  are  the  le8>.ding  minds  in  the  industry, 
veterans  of  the  tan  bark,  whose  skill  has  been  the  chief  factor 
in  livestock  improvement — a  colorful  assemblage ...  There  is  no 
show  quite  like  the  International  in  character  and  influence.  It 
is  a  gaide  and  inspiration  to  old  and  young  alike.     It  points  the 
way  to  success,  and  in  plan  and  purpose  it  has  been  preeminently 
successful  for  a  quarter  century.    And  it  grows  bigger  and  better 
every  year  J' 

New  England  Dairy  An  editorial  in  The  New  England  Homestead  for  October  25 

System  says:  "\Vhst  about  the  ilew  England  dairy  system?    That  is  a  most 

vital  Question.     It  primarily  concerns  dairymen,  but  other  farmr- 
ers  are  interested  also.... Let  it  be  distinctly  \inderstood  that 
we  believe  the  proposed  plan  is  sound  and  right.     If  developed 
in  a  S8.ne  and  careful  manner,  iTew  England  promises  to  out- 
Denma.rk  Lermiark.     Our  farmers  may  not  yet  be  fully,  ready  for  it, 
but  all  the  same  they  will  come  to  it  sooner  or  la.ter.  They 
can  net  stand  still,  much  less  stick  to  old  standards  of  in~ 
dividual i sm.. .Remember  all  this,  when  you  think  of  the  dairy 
system.     The  negative  reports  do  not  disturb  us  in  the  least, 
except  that  we  wonder  how  much  the  dairjTiien  are  thinking.  If 
they  are  content  to  let  this  opport-'juity  pass  without  aggressive 
effort  and  loyal  defence,  let  them  not  complain  7/hen  the  inev- 
itable ]  ower  prices  and  chaos  come  la.ter  on.     Thus  fa,r  the  ef- 
fort has  wisely  avoided  the   'over  promises'  which  heretofore 
ha\e  been  made  too  often  in  the  name  of  cooperation.     It  has 
wisely  promised  no  miracles,  waved  no  red  flag  or  made  represen- 
tations that  can  not  be  fulfilled.     It  ha,s  even  advised  against 
monopoly.     Tine  fundamentals  of  the  plan  are  based  upon  such 
humble  and  very  practical  things  as  economies,  efficienC^^ 
quality  and  service.     If  farmers  are  not  yet  ready  for  these 
sound  principles,  they  will  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for 
the  'p^unishment '  that  must  follow,  and  for  the  bitter  experi- 
ences through  which  they  will  have  to  pass  thereafter  in  advanc- 
ing to  fuller  realization  of  the  problems  involved. ...  In  very 
truth,  however,  the  seeming  weakness  to-day  of  the  proposed 
dairy  system  will  be  its  strength  tomorrow.     If  our  New  England 
dairymen  have  to  receive  a  false  promise  of  'the  world  with  a 
gold  fence  around  it'  before  they  become  interested,  then  they 
have  caught  only  the  dross  of  coopera.tion  instead  of  grasping  its 
spirit.     Eor  this  truth  to  be  universally  recognized  ajnong  dairy- 
men will  require  time,  effort  and  persistence.    Better  to  build 
a  solid  f  o-'onda^tion  slowly  and  surely  than  to  erect  a  castle  in  the 
air  that  will  fall  with  its  own  weight." 
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Nitrates  for  Japan         A  dispatch  fron  H^n'ourg  to  the  Atlanta  Constitution  says: 

"Japanese  purchases  of  nitrogen  in  G-erniany  continue  to  reach  an 
enomous  volune  and  constitute  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  car- 
goes for  Japan  now  leaving  this  Dort ,  Bremen  and  Einden.  Fnile 
nitrogen  noninally  is  e::ported  in  steady  quantities  on  Japanese 
accoui:Lt  fron  G-erLiaji  ports,  the  pa.st  few  weeks  have  witnessed 
steady  and  heavy  increases  until  they  have  now  reached  a  vcl^arie 
which  is  provoking  speculation  as  to  the  disposition  to  he  made 
of  the  conmodity  at  its  destination."    Nitrates,  in  addition  to 
their  value  for  fertilizer  purpo^^es,  are  also  essential  in 
the  iiiaking  of  explosives.    Japan  hardly  needs  any  unusual  supply 
01  nitrates  for  fertilizers.   (Manufacturers  Hecord,  Oct.  30.) 

Pittsburgh  Plus  An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Farmer  for  October  23  says: 

"The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  other  majmf acturers  of 
steel  affected  "by  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Federal  Trade  '  Com- 
mission denouncing  pittshorgh  Plus,  havb  annoimced  through  their 
officials  that  they  T^ill  not  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
commission  directing  them  to  abandon  the  Pittsburgh  Plus  practice, 
and  will  malce  every  effort  to  operate  their  business  within  the 
regulations  of  the  law.     Tlius  Pittsburgh  Plus  is  officially 
abandoned  by  the  steel  manufacturers,  and  no  further  litigation 
will  be  necessary.     The  long  fight  against  Pittsburgh  Plus,  in 
which  this  publication  was  a  pioneer,  ha.s  already  saved  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  consumers.     It  will  save  m^any  millions 
more  in  the  next  few  years.     It  will  be  reflected  to  some  degree 
in  the  prices  of  all  mianuf actured  a^rticles.     In  fact,  for  several 
years  the  fight  on  Pittsburgh  Plus  has  been  producing  results  in 
the  abandormient  of  some  of  the  more  outrageous  charges,  and  in 
the  future  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ?/est  will  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  fact  that  most  of  its  steel  is  now  milled  in 
Illinois,  Minnesota  or  Indiana  rather  than  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
fight  on  Pittsburgh  Plus  should  not  end  the  vig-ilance  of  the 
West  in  the  matter  of  improper  trade  practices,  however.  Other 
commodities  have  been,  and  are  still,  marketed  upon  the 
Pittsburgh  Plus  principle.     The  decision  in  this  case  is  sure 
to  result  in  the  directing  of  attention  to  other  fields,  with 
s  imdl  c  ,r  r  e  sul  t  s  . " 


Sisal  in  Texas  A  Sinton, Tex. , dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  30  states 

that  Ceyatano  G-arza,  of  Victoria,  Mexico,  and  associates  have 
acquired  a  large  tract  of  land  near  that  place  upon  which  they 
are  planning  to  grow  henequin,  or  sisaJ  fiber,  as  it  is  called. 
G-arza  is  a  la.rge  grower  of  the  fiber  in  Mexico.    He  stated  that 
a  plantation  of  1,400  acres  would  be  set  out  iramedia.tely,  the 
slips  for  the  purpose  to  come  from  Mexico.     The  planted  area 
will  be  increased  to  10,000  acres  as  rapidly  as  the  work  cazi 
be  carried  out. 
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Lcjm?3T  QUCTATIOrS 

^arn  Products  Oct. 51:     New  York  Bound  Fnite  pot^.toes  $1  to  $1.20  sacked 

per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  85^  to  90/i  f  .o-l).  Eochester. 
Maine  s-cked  C-reen  I.!ounta.ins  r-^nged  $1.25  to  $1.65  in  city 
nr.rkets;  bulk  stock  55^  to  60/i  f-o-b.  ?resq;ae  Isle.    East  Shore 
Virginia  yello77  varieties  nostly  $5.50  to  $4.50  per  barrel,  top 
of  $5  in  Chicago.     Cabbage  weakened  in  leading  markets.    Hew  York 
Danish  type  closed  at  ?14  to  $18  b^uLk  per  ton;  $S  to  $10  f  .o.b, 
Eochester.    IIe77  York  ajid  nidwe stern  yellow  varieties  of  onions  • 
$1.50  to  $2  srcked  per  100  pounds  in  consu"-:ing  centers;  best 
stock  $1.60  f.o.b.  Eochester;  $1.25  to  $1.55  f.o.b.  Warsaw;Ind. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $9.80  for  the  top  nud  $7.80 
to  $9.40  for  the  bulk;  "lediuin  aaid  good  beef  steers  $6.75  to 
$11.60;  butcher  cotts  and  heifers  steady  at  $5.50  to  $11.25; 
feeder  steers  steady  at  $4.50  to  $7.75;  light  and  mediuu  weight 
veal  calves  $3.25  to  $10.50;  fat  lar.bs  $12.50  to  $15.75;  feeding 
lambs  S11.25  to  $14;  yearlings  $8.50  to  $11.25  and  fat  ewes 
steady  at  $4.25  to  $7.25. 

Spot  cotton  down  47  points,  closing  a.t  22. 70/^  per  lb.  Hew 
York  December  future  contracts  declined  45  points,  closing  at 
22.S8jfc. 

Grain  prices  q'-ioted  October  51:     No.l  d-^rk  northern  spring 
Iviinneapolis  $1.38  to  $1.53.    1^0.2  red  winter  Chicago  SI. 48; 
St. Louis  j^l,49  to.?1.54;  ICansas  City  $1.46.    l\"o.2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $lc53  l/2  to  $1.40  l/4;  St. Louis  $1.37  to  $1.38;  Kansas 
City  $1>30  to  $1.41.    lTo.2  mixed  corn  Chic^^o  $1.04  l/4  to 
$1.04  1/2;  lannenpolis  $1.03  l/4  to  $1.05  1/4.     iJo.2  yellow  corn 
Chicago  $1=05  l/4  to  $1,06  5/4;  Minneapolis  $1.07  l/4  to  o 
iplo07  3/4;  Kansas  City  jpl.02.     No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
$1.04  1/4  to  $1.05  1/2;  Minneapolis  $1.06  l/4;  St. Louis 
$lc05  1/2 ;  Kr^jisas  City  $1.    No. 3  white  corn  Cliicago  $1.04  to 
Si. 05;  St, Louis  $1.05;  Krjisas  City  99/i.    ITo.3  white  oats 
Chicago  44  3/4  to  45  3/4;^;  Minneapolis  41  5/s  to  42  l/8/^; 
St. Louis  47  to  48  l/4|^;  Krrisas  City  47^. 

Closing  prices  92  score  butter:     New  York  41  l/2/^; 
Chicago  38  l/2,<^ ;  Philadelphia  41)4.   (Prepared  by  Ba.of  Agr.Econ.). 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price         Oct. 51,      Oct. 50,      Oct. 51, 1925 
Eailroads  20  Indu.striaJs"  104,06        105.00  88.55 

20  E.E. stocks  89.28  88.90  78.82 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  IJov.l.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Respons'biSity,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  cmd  opinions  quoted  is  expresnly  di^laimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  aiocurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Cotton  Crop  A  Few  c-ispabch  to  the  prer^s  to-da^  sn.ys:  "Even 

should  it  he  n.dritbed,  for  the  salie  of  arg'onent,  thr?.t  the  crop 
reaches  13,000,000  tales  of  lint  cotton,  with  as  much  as  800,000 
hales  of  lifters  added,  the  avallahle  supply  joor  the  season,  adding. also  the 
carry-over  at  the  end  of  last  July,  ar.d  so::ie  allov/ance  for  the  so-called  city 
crop,  would  not  run  rjach  qvov  16,250,000  bales.     Should  the  consumption  prove  as 
large  as  12,250,000  hales,  a.Tjd  many  oelieve  it  will  go  ahove  that,  the  carry- 
over at  the  end  of  the  sp-ascn  ?iculd  he  orly  aocut  4.000,000  hales,  which  until 
within  the  l^st  year  or  zto  tuas  heen  considered  an  entirely  normal  carry-over." 


Mexico  to  Develop  A  Jalapa,  Ivlexico-   dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says: 

Pineapple  Industry    "Development  of  the  pineapple  industry  in  Mexico  on  a  scale 

comparative  with  that  of  the  x^.ax'^aii^n  Islands  is  proposed  hy  a 
syndicate  of  iiierican  i ruit-pachers  in  which  the  Swifts  and 
Amours  are  said  to  he  interested.     It  is  slated  that,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
the  syndicate  has  purchased  several  thousand  acres  on  the  lower  mountain  slopes 
"between  here  and  the  port  of  Vera  Cr-az,  and  that  this  Ip^nd  will  he  planted  in 
pineapple  slips  from  Hawaii.    Lprge  canneries  will  he  established  and  an  effort 
will  he  made  to  huild  up  an  export  business  for  the  product.    Pineapples  have 
heen  grown  in  more  or  less  coinmercial  quantities  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  for 
many  years,  hut  the  lack  of  scientific  methods  of  cultivation  has  caused  slow 
progress." 


Canadian  Farm  An  editorial  in  to-day's  Washington  Post  says: 

Colonists  ''CaT'iada  and  Great  Britain  appear  to  have  hit  upon  a  schem.e 

of  colonization  which  contains  within  itself  the  elem.ents  of 
success.    Each  country  cooperates  with  the  other  for  the 
settlement  of  about  3,000  British  families  on  Canadian  farms.    The  plan,  which 
nay  he  described  as  assisted  emigration  on  a  grand  scale,  is  made  possible  by  an 
act  of  the  British  Parlisument,  known  as  the  Overseas  Settlement  act.    Tlie  ar- 
rangements finally  perfected  between  the  two  G-overnnents  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  3,000  British  families  to  Canadian  farms,  where  the  land  and  build- 
ings are  to  be  given  to  them  free,  and  the  capital  required  to  stock  the  farms 
is  to  be  supplied,  hy  way  of  loan,  hy  the  British  authorities.    From  $1,500  to 
$4,500  will  be  advanced  to  each  family,  and  the  amount,  whatever  it  be,  is  to 
be  repaid  within  25  years.    The  farms  in  question  are  described  as  containing  a 
sufficient  area  fit  for  immediate  cultivation  in  settled  and  established  dis- 
tricts in  various  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  =,..  The  flow  of  new  settlers  zander 
the  arrangement  is  expected  to  begin  about  March  next.     If  all  goes  well,  it 
will  probably  usher  in  an  era  of  mxore  extensive  colonization  in  Canada  by 
British  families.    In  any  e-vent,  it  is  a  great  and  novel  experiment,  the  out- 
cone  of  which  will  be  anxiously  awaited." 
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Section  2 

Business  Conditions  The  NovemlDer  1  stateiaent  of  the  Kational  City  Bank  of 

ITew  York- says:   "The  "business  situation  has  shown  no  marked 
development  in  Octoher,  hut  apparently  the  tendency  is  in  the 
right  direction  and  expectations  are  strong.     Se^temher  was  con- 
sidered ratner  disappointing  a.t  the  time,  hut  as  tangible  figures 
of  production,  tra.de  and  transportation  ha.ve  been  gathered  they 
ha.ve  shown  general  gains  over  August,  which  itself  showed  decided 
signs  of  in-provement  over  previous  months.     The  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  si-!.m.mary  of  industrial  conditions  for  Septen'iber  reports 
larger  rorking  forces  in  nearly  all  reporting  industries,  and  the 
board's  index  of  production  in  basic  industries,  adjusted  to  sea- 
sonal variation,  rose  9  per  cent  in  the  month.     Pig  iron  produc- 
tion in  September  77a-S  2,053,264  tons,   the  highest  since  r'lay,  al- 
though still  very  low  compared  with  the  capacity  of  the  industry, 
and  uhe  output  of  steil  was  ahout  2,800,000  tons,  the  highest 
since  April.    Unfilled  orders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion gained  134,000  tons  in  the  m^onth,  and  were  286,718  above  the 
figures  of  Jjly  Slst,  rhen  they  were  at  the  lowest  point  in  thir- 
teen years.     The  steel  industry  h^^s  been  passing  through  a  period 
of  real  deuression  since  last  spring,  but  the  low  point  in  orders 
was  touched  in  May,  each  month  since  hr  vlng  shown  improvemxent . 
Prices  h^^ve  been  unsettled  by  the  abolition  of  Pittsburgh  Plus, 
and  this  ujisettlement  may  ha.'/e  had  som.e  influence  in  holding  up 
orders.     The  steel  companies  have  ha.d  lean  earnings  in  the  second 
and  third  quarters.     ITotwiths trending  the  a.dmitted  depression  in 
steel  and  certain  other  industries,  the  general  volume  of  business 
has  been  large  throughout  the  year." 

Dun's  Report  for  ITovember  1  spys:  "Even  with  the  restrain- 
ing effect  of  the  nearby  elections,  business  as  a  whole  had  made 
further  headway.    Despite  a  waiting  attitude  in  r-any  quarters, 
with  the  deferm.ent  of  numerous  comimitments ,  the  miain  trend  ha.s 
been  toward  moderate  expansion,  and  the  rise  of  comjnodity  prices 
has  continued.     The  irregula„rity  of  the  commercial  miovement  is 
still  marked  and  there  is  much  conservatism,  but  new  gains  have 
com^e  in  some  basic  lines,  and  freight-car  loadings  have  recently 
been  without  precedent." 

Cotton  Trading  in  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  1  sta.tes  that 

Chicago  in  replying  to  a  report  that  delay  in  starting  trading  in  cotton 

on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  wa.s  due  to  inahility  to  choose 
between  Houston  and  G-alveston  as  a  point  of  delivery,  S.P.Arnot, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  said  October  31: 
"....Our  rules,  as  adopted  and  published  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  principal  cotton  "oeople  of  this  country  clearly  set 
forth  the  fact  tbiat  G-alveston  and  Houston,  Texas,  are  made  a 
joint  point  of  delivery  on  Chicago  cotton  contracts.     The  deiay 
to  a  slightly  later  date  for  the  opening  of  the  market  than  was 
earlier  contemplated  is  d'j.e  to  our  inability  to  complete  arrange- 
ments for  the  dissemination  of  our  quotations  as  soon  as  we  had 
expected,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  it  was  decided  to  establish 
a  corporation  clearing  house  for  the  clearing  of  our  cotton 
contracts  which  also  requires  some  additional  tLme." 
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iTood  Conference  The  I'ood  Products  Institute  of  America  announces  its 

second  national  conference  at  Few  York  Hovember  24.  Conference 
addresses  -  '  incirde:  ''Tew  OiDportunit ies  for  the  Produc- 

tion Manager  in  the  Industrial  World;"     "The  Vital  Relation  of 
the  Cold  Stora.?e  Wareho^ise  to  the  Pood  Industry."    The  hoard  of 
governcrs  are  annoi:nced  as:  J .K.Mulliken,  Y/ashhum-Croshy 
Conpariy,  Minneapolis;  J.G-.  Knippenherg,  Lairy-made  Ice  Cream 
Company;  Alexander  Moir,  Merchants'  Eef rigerating  Compaziy; 
P.V^.  Birkenhauer,  Wagner  Pa^stry  Company  (pie  mgjrof  acturers) ; 
S.H. Ja-ganturg,  Crosn  Fruit  &  Extr^.ct  Company,  a.nd  Dr. Frederic 
Lanneruh,  economic  director  of  the  institute. 

G-erman  Credit  The  press  of  ITovemher  1  says:  "A  highly  satisf c?.ctory 

a.ttitude  has  "been  sho?m  "by  Germany  in  negotiations  hy  American 
"baxjkers  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  clr.ims  for  paym.ent  of  pre-war 
G-ermoji  mark  D.alances,  fair  to  all  concerned  in  view  of  the  de- 
preciation of  the  G-ermxan  ma.rk,  ar-cording  to  a  statement  from  the 
American  Bankers  Association.    ^Negotiations  are  oeing  carried 
on  under'  Lhe  direction  of  Fred  I, Kent,  chairmipn  of  the  commerce 
and  TiaTine  comimission  of  the  association,  with  representatives 
of  the  &er.:ian  Government,  Germ-am  hai'-kers,  the  State  Department  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Mixed  Claim.s  Comjnission.  Regarding 
the  negotiations,  Mr.  Kent  states  tha.t  the  aim^  of  the  associa- 
tion is  'to  eliminate  every  harrier  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  United  St^^tes  and  to  encourage  the  developm.ent  of  peaceful 
and  friendly  relations  oetween  our  country  and  other  count lies.'" 

Miller  and  Farmer  An  editorial  in  The  Northwestern  Miller  for  Octoher  29 

says:  "It  is  a  curious  manifestation  of  the  ways  of  politics  that 
emphasis  should  always  he  given  to  the  fiction  that  there  is 
antagonism  between  the  miller  and  the  f  armer . .  .  .ITearly  all  milleis 
are  necessarily  in  close  touch  with  wheat  production.     In  niunhers, 
the  overwhelmiing  majority  of  flour  mills  secure  their  supplies 
directly  from  the  grower,  and  the  two  are  thus  brought  into 
intimate  and  daily  personal  contact.    Even  the  mills  comprising 
the  larger  units  located  at  terminals  are  as  diredtly  concerned 
with  problem.s  of  production,  suDplies  and  prices  as  are  the 
growers  then^selves.     It  is  in  evidence  of  this  that  nea.rly  all 
sound  movem-ents  for  improvement  in  wheat  growing  methods,  seed 
supply  and  similar  activities  have  their  beginning  with  trade 
associations  and  group  or  individual  activities  of  millers.  Even 
in  the  m.atter  of  the  price  paid  to  the  grower  for  his  wheat,  the 
miller  usually  has  a  considerable  measure  of  common  cause  with 
the  farmer.     The  price  of  wheat  as  gauged  by  the  miller  is,  sub-- 
ject  to  influences  of  terminal  markets,  based  on  wha.t  he  can  get 
for  his  flour.     It  is  fundamental  and  temperamental  among 
millers  that,  when  the  flour  market  is  good  and  the  price  sat- 
isfactory, they  will  imr.ediately  reflect  the  situation  in  the 
price  they  pay  for  wheat.... A  mill  in  a  town  always  creates  a 
better  and  higher  market  for  the  farmer's  wheat." 


otash 


The  Americaji  Fertilizer  for  October  18  says:  "An  unex- 
pected story  comes  fromi  E^urope  to  the  effect  tha.t  the  French  azid 
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G-6rnan  poip/oh  prod\:'.cers  -".re  considering  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  potrt:h  sold  in  the  united  States.     The  explanation  given  is 
thnt  a  iov.er"  price  vvov.id  sti:riUiH,be  ccr suuiption .   v,hich  in  turn 
\7c;'ild  en-uie  the  T:roT-j.ce r s  to  work  r:A);;-e  of  their  nines.  Ihe 
capacit^^  of  'ohe  Cror-r.  ai  mines  is  moi e  than  double  the  present  out- 
put .  '*  , 

Potato  G-roT^^ing  An  editorial  in  The  lAiral  Ne'V-Ycrher  for  ITovexher  1  says: 

"The  iNfc^  Jcvce-f  potato  ^r.-cvers  f i.id  tho::a:-5el^"Gs  facing  a  niost 
serious  coif jeti  o".  ca .     South  cf  thei.i,  fro\"  .Delaware  to  Florida, 
f??rLie-s  aie  p::rc:.  ing  ni'^re  £-:nd  r.oie  early  potatoes.     They  are 
overdo 'J  ng  it,  ^T'ith  tjie  result  that  v/hen  the  he--7  Jersey  crop  is 
ready  it  comes  upon  a  njaT-het  s^^/amped  to  overf loving.    M(?jiy  of 
these  southern  grov/ers  are  T/oihing  on  credit.     In  seme  ca.ses 
northern  c^.ruissjcn  men  finance  the  opy-ations .     They  furnish 
mcvney  for  seed,  fertilizer,  packages  and  lahor,  and  tslie  a  lien 
o?i  tne  crop  fo?  security.    Uno.er  such  a  ':'ystem  there  can  he  no 
free  nar^.et;   and  gi'o'vers  are  nob  o.''.ly  figh-&ing  each  other  out 
ruining  th:^  markec  for  fanters  in  he'7  jersey  and  farther  north. 
We  have  ceen  sho',7ing  for  years  that  the  aema^id  for  potatoes  is 
slo'yrly  decreasing.     Other  forms  of  food  a.re  oeing  suhstituted, 
so  that  demand  does  not  incre=\se  Y;ith  ropulp.tion,  a.s  is  the  c'^se 
with  some  other  products.     It  is  zi  great  economhc  mristaJ^e  for 
the  souvdiern  farmers  to  keeo  cn  Increasing  the  potato  crop  as 
they  are  no  7  doing.     The  he^/  Jersey  growers  r^-ill  he  driven  into 
new  plans  and  m.ethodSc     Some  of  them  hope  to  organize  the 
Atlantic  coast  growers  as  far  down  as  Jriorid.a,  and.  thus  limit 
production  nc.-a,rer  to  demaaad.     This  hardly  seem-s  praxtical  when 
we  consider  hew  many  of  the  southern  growers  are  financed.  Others 
would  like  to  improve  the  aualitj^  of  i'ew  Jersey  poto.toes  so  they 
will  raiilr  in  repa.tation  with  those  from^  Long  Island »     Others  are 
inclined  to  think  tha.t  new  crops  must  he  suhstituted  for  pota.- 
toes  in  the  present  sto.te  of  the  ma.rket .     It  seems  quite  clear 
that  farm.ers  in  central  and  northern  Few  Jersey  have  he  en  forced 
to  the  p-jint  where  they  mnst  change  their  plans,  ar^d  prohaoly 
tneir  crops  o'- 

Production  Methods  An  editorial  in  The  Breeder's  Gazette  for  Octoher  9  says: 

"In  its  ediroricd  discussions  of  prohlems  on  which  i:nerican 
farmers  have  heen  preached  to  hy  a  variety  of  orgajiization  lead- 
ers and  others  in  recent  years,  The  G-azetts  repeatedly  has  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  efficient  production  as  a  factor  in 
rescoring  agricultural  good  times.    TJe  have  not,  however,  rep- 
resented it  as  the  only  factor  involved,  for  there  ohviously  are 
other  fcictcrs.    Among  those  is  improved  farm  management,  which 
incluues  increased  diversification.    Another  is  cooperative 
cormc:dity  marketing  organizations,  cor  trolled  hy  farmers,  and 
managed  hy  mien  qualified  to  do  the  work.     In  whiat  some  writers 
and  ta.lkers  have  said  ahout  'efficient  production'  it  has  often 
heen  implied  ox  directly  sta.ted  that  farmers  as  a  class  are  less 
efficieno  than  any  other  class.     This  is  a  gra^tuitous  insnlt  to 
famers,  who  are  as  efficient  and  as  com.petent,  in  a  husiness 
sense,  as  any  other  property-owfdi^class  in  this  country.  There 
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are,  of  course,  niaii;;'  ineff icie.ir/  fpr:":.orD.    Aiij  critical  reader  of 
the  dozens  of  trrde  journals  prir^tod  in  the  United  States  will 
find  that   'efficient  TDrod-acticn^  '    'hetter  salesmanship,  '  'de- 
creased overhead.'  and  'eoonciry  in  raiiageEiont '  are  foremost  in 
the  lir^t  of  si-.cjects  treated  in  thai::.     Prod-.:;cers ,  manufacturers 
and  d-'jaiers  are  lectured  to  on  -efficiency,  '    Modern  analyses  of 
all  husino^ses  oy  experts  vrould  show  th?t  with  few  exceptions 
they  are  ireri iciently  managed.     In  America  we  have  hardly 
scrs.tched  ihc>  surface  of  ever,  a  r-.maJl  area  of  the  «rast  field  in 
which,  as  the  years  p^.ss,  efficiency  will  "be  called  for  in  every 
department,  of  e  rery  business.     I'eTi.iers  have  "been  and  are  just  as 
efficient:  as  any  ouher  class.     They  also  are  equal  to  any  other 
in  the  quality  of  comimon  sense  which  they  apply  to  their  business 
affairs . 

Qjuantity  B^a^^ing  .An  editoria3.  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  November  1  says: 

"We  well  remam."fcer  when  it  w.as  C'as  b om.a-^'y  for  the  householders  in 
the  home  ::u-::het  town  to  lay  in  the  Tuncer's  suTjply  of  apples, 
potatoes  riid  m-eat  in  the  fall.     Farmers  would  lo?d  up  their  wagons 
or  sleds  wibh  Dags  of  the  formier  and  a  side  or  possibly  the  whole 
carcass  of  a  m.eat  anim.al  rnd  drive  into  town.     Later,  they  took 
the  sar-ie  kind  of  load  but  retailed  it  in  small  o^iantities.  l\[ow 
the  purchases  have  becom.e  so  sm^ll  that  even  this  kind  of  retail- 
ing is  not  practicable  on  a:iy  large  sca3ie.     The  modern  town  and 
city  housewife  buys  her  vegetables  by  the  half-peck  and  quarter- 
peck,  and  her  mieat  by  the  roast  or  slice.     For  this  reason,  pro- 
ducers must  sell  mxore  largely  at  wholesale  than  was  the  case  a 
generation  a^go,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  realizes  less  for  it 
while  the  consLLm-er  pays  more  for  it .     Since  the  modern  family 
home  is  smiall  and  has  no  cellar  and  often  no  place  for  an  ice  box 
it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  old  practices  will 
return.    V*hat  then  can  be  done  to  return  ruore  mxoney  to  the  farm* 
and  at  the  same  time  take  less  cut  of  the  town  and  city  home?" 

Cormierce  Monthly  for  ITovember  says:  "The  recent  extraordi- 
nary app.reciation  in  the  value  of  raw  wool  both  in  the  primary 
markets  and  the  chief  m.anuf acturing  countries  has  directed  at- 
tention to  the  situation  underlying  the  advance.  Continental, 
Japanese  and  British  buying  has  been  largely  responsible  for  a 
situation  in  which  the  raw  material  predom.i nates.    For  more  than 
a  year  the  United  States  has  been  unable  to  operate  in  the  inter- 
national market  in  anything  like  a  normal  way.     In  spite  of  the 
very  conservative  character  of  Amierican  purchasing,  prices  of 
wool  have  advanced  sharply  abroad  and  have  far  outstripped  the 
relative  advance  in  manaf  actures  in  the  domestic  miarket .  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.    The  supply  of  wool  is  short  and  the 
dem^.nd  for  wool  is  expanding.     This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
finer  wools.     In  the  years  before  the  war  the  world  clip  averaged 
somewhat  above  three  billion  poi^nds .    At  that  time  certain  far- 
sighted  observers  were  apprehensive  of  the  future  of  supplies  be- 
cause of  increasing  world  population  add  slackening  wool  produc- 
tion.   However,  the  use  of  wool  garments  in  the  Far  East  was  then 
extremely  lim.ited  and  the  wool  buying  even  of  Japan  passed  almost 
without  remark  in  the  world  markets ... .During  the  last  year  the 
wool  requirements  of  the  newer  consijmers  and  the  demands  of 
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Continental  "buyers  h-^-ve  tended  to  e:-.phr',size  the  curtailed  supply 
position.    British  operation  in  the  rav7  material  has  "been  active 
at  times  but  it  has  been  limited  by  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  mills  in  securing  profits  on  semifinished  and  fully  manu- 
factured goods,  particularly  the  latter.    American  dealers  and 
manufacturers  have  shared  in  this  dilemjiia  and  have  grea.tly  reduced 
their  a^ctivities  " 

Section  3 
Mi^JiiCET  qUOTATIOITS 

Farm  Products  For  the  uee'c  ended  l^ovember  1:     Chica.go  hog  prices 

rajiged  frcm^  50  to  90^  lower  than  a  week  ago,  closing  at  $10  for 
the  top  and  $7.90  to  $9o50  for  the  bulk.    Ivledium  and  good  beef 
steers  10  to  25ji  lower  at  $6675  to  $11.60;  butcher  cows  and 
heifers  steady  to  40^  lower  at  $2.50  to  $11.25;  feeder  steers 
steady  to  15,6  lower  at  $4o50  to  $7.75;  light  a.nd  medium  weight 
veal  calves  25  to  50^  lower  at  $8o25  to  $10.50;  fat  lambs  25  to 
50;i  lower  at  $12.50  to  $13.75;  feeding  lai:ibs  steady  at  $11.25  to 
$14;  yearlings  25^  lower  at  $8«50  to  $11.25  and  fat  ewes  steady 
at  $4.25  to  $7.25. 

PotCitoes  wealcened  slightly  at  most  shipping  points  during 
the  week.    Ma.ine  G-reen  Mountains  strengthened  in  a  few  cities 
while  stock  from  other  sections  continued  unsettled.  Northern 
sacked  Ro-und  Whites  70^  to  85/^.  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago;  55  to 
65^  f.o.b.  Ca.bbage  tends  lower.    Uew  York  Danish  type  mostly 
$14  to  $18  bulk  per  ton  in  ea.stern  m.arkets;  $8  to  $9  f.o.b. 
Rochester.    Best  ]\Tew  York  BaJdwin  apples  closed  at  $5  per  barrel 
in  Uew  York.    Virginia  Stayman  Winesaps  $4.50  to  $5.75  in  a  few 
eastern  cities. 

Closing  prices  92  score  butter:    Hew  Y"ork  40  l/2/5; 
Chicago  38  1/2/^;  Philadelphia  41^;  Boston  39  1/2/^. 

G-rain  ma.rket  nervous  and  fluctuating  irregalarly.  Wheat 
futures  down  after  advance  closing  at  practically  last  week's 
level.    Big  stocks  at  markets  and  less  active  foreign  demand 
factors  in  decline.    Sye  weak  and  lower.     Corn  market  about  4/^ 
higher  than  week  ago  with  disappointing  husking  returns  over- 
balajicing  weakness  in  other  grains.    Lack  of  storage  space  a^t 
many  markets  affecting  demand  for  cash  gra.in.    ITew  corn  beginning 
to  arrive  at  few  markets. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  9  designated 
spot  markets  advanced  63  points  during  the  week,  closing  at 
22.68)4  per  lb..  Holiday  at  New  Orleans.    IJew  York  December  future 
contracts  advanced  65  points,  closing  at  22.85/4.  (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.). 

Industrials  and    Average  closing  price  ITov.l,  Oct. 31,  Nov.  1,1923 

Railroads              20  Industrials  104.17  104.06  88.41 

20  R.R. stocks  89.36  89.28  80.01 
(Wall  St.  Jour. , Nov. 3.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricaUure,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  Mid  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflecjt  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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German  Sugar  in  A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  G-erman 

New  York  Market      sugar  sold  in  the  ITew  York  ma.rket  Novemher  3  for  the  first  time 

since  1920.    A  loca.1  refiner  was  credited  with  the  purchase  of 
7,000  tons  of  the  German  ra-W-heet  product,  of  which  1,000  tons 
will  he  shipped  to  this  co^jintry.     The  rem^ander  was  resold  ahroad.    The  purchase 
price  of  4  cents  a  pound  represented  a  slight  concession  from  that  paid  for  Cuoan 
sugar,  although  s?.les  of  Oahan  ra.ws  yesterday -were  reported  at  the  lower  "basis. 
Reports  of  a  heavy  oversupply  of  sugar  in  G^rmanj"  h.nve  contrihuted  to  the  present 
unsettlement  in  the  local  sugp.r  market.    Prospects  that  prices  of  the  product  here 
would  he  forced  lower  hy  importations  also  h^^^.ve  heen  an  influence  in  the  weaiaiess 
of  sugar- company  securities. 


Tohacco  Seduction  A  Lexington,Xy . ,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says: 

Restriction         "Promoters  of  a  movement  to  suspend  tohacco  growing  in  six 

States  ha.ve  called  a  convention  to  "be  held  in  Lexington  " 
Novemher  15,  to  make  final  decision  in  the  matter.     The  proposal 
to  halt  tohacco  production  in  the  great  white  hurley  leaf  States  of  Kentucky, 
Misso~cLri,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Indiana,  wa.s  launched  several  months 
ago.     It  was  argued  that  the  Burley  Tohacco  Growers'  Cooperative  Association  had 
la.rge  stocks  of  leaf  unsold  and  that  a  huge  crop  in  1925  would  add  to  these  stocks 
and  further  depress  the  price." 


Credit  Fund  'for  A  Salt  Lake  City  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says: 

Livestock  "Agitation  for  setting  up  ma.chinery  to  raise  $150,000  to  tide  the 

livestock  industry  over  the  coming  winter,  which  in  some  sections 
of  the  Sta„te  holds  a  gloomy  outlook,  has  heen  started  here  hy 
J.H.Macf arlane,  president  of  the  Utah  Cattle  and  Horsegrowers '  Association.  He 
has  just  made  an  extended  tour  over  the  State  paxticul^rly  in  the  southwestern 
section,  where  the  livestock  industry  was  found  to  he  in  a  preca.rious  condition." 


France  and  Foreign  A  Paris  estimate,  puhlished  oy  The  London  Economist, 

Fneat  calculates  that  whereas  in  the  la.st  haxvest  season  France  paid 

cut  through  foreign  excliange  ahout  1,000,000,000  francs  for 
foreign  wheat,  the  purcha.ses  necessitated  hy  the  h^arvest  short- 
age this  year  will  he  hetween  2,300,000,000  and  2,400,000,000  francs.     It  is 
stated,  however,  that  this  will  he  offset  hy  the  fact  that  in  the  coming  twelve 
months  France  will  ha.ve  to  purcha.se  mach  less  foreign  sugar  than  last  year.  The 
estimate  is  that  last  year's  purchases  of  sugar  ahroad  amounted  to  900,000,000 
francs,  whereas  the  present  season's  foreign  expenditure  for  the  purpose  will  he 
only  200,000,000.     The  circulation  is,  therefore,  that  ahout  one-half  of  the  in- 
-**3T^ee^€^^.^^iJi^f<iX^^i*.e7»s;e?^^^^     ^or  wheat  imports  will  he  offset  hy  the  reduction  in 
foreign  sugar  purchases.    lyi^^sE^^  Nov. 4.) 
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Canadian  Trade 
Treaties 


Section  2 

The  G-rain  G-rowers '  Guide  (Winnipeg)  for  October  29  says: 
"Although  the  United  States  erects  a  high  tariff  wall  against 
Canada,  and  talces  especial  pains  to  keep  out  Canadian  whert,  the 
administration  at  Washington  places  such  a  high  value  upon  trade 
with  this  country  that  it  has  appointed  a  trade  comiviissioner  at 
Ottawa.     The  Government  of  Canada  is  also  interesting  itself  in 
trade  facilitation,  hut  instead  of  following  the  example  of  the 
United  States  and  looking  after  the  hig  customers  of  this  country, 
it  is  pottering  around  among  the  small  customers  and  negotiating 
treaties  of  reciprocity  tha,t  increase  taxation  and  a.dd  to  the  cost 
of  living  in  this  country.     It  is  the  expressed  opinion  of  "big 
business  men  in  Canada  that  the  appointment  of  a  Ca^nadian  amDa.ssa- 
dor  at  Washington,  complete  arrangements  for  which  were  ma.de  "be- 
fore the  r^resent  Government  came  into  existence,  would  greatly 
facilitate  trade  between  the  two  countries  on  this  continent  and 
widen  the  market  for  Canadian  goods  among  our  southern  neighbors. 
Of  Canada's  outside  trade  over  50  per  cent  is  done  with  the 
United  Sta.tes .     Of  our  exports  80  per  cent  is  about  evenly  divid- 
ed between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  Sta.tes,  while  a"Q- 
proximately  two- thirds  of  our  imports  come  from  the  United  Sta.tes. 
...It  is,  of  course,   quite  right  to  endeavor  to  build  up  trade 
with  the  world  in  geners.l,  but  it  should  not  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  neglecting  the  trade  that  means  most  to  the  country.  A 
tra.de  treaty  with  every  foreign  co^Jntry  in  the  world  would  not 
compensate  Canada  for  the  loss  of  trade  with  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  importa.nt  fa,ct  was  recognized  a,t 
Ottawa,  a.nd  some  of  the  energy  that  is  being  spent  in  scouring 
the  globe  for  mxarkets  .  directed  to  the  great  market  tha.t  lies 
immedia.tely  South." 


Czechoslovakian  According  to  the  press  of  JTovember  3,  statements  from 

Harvest  Prague  on  harvests  in  Czechoslovalcia.  confirm  that  "favorable 

weather  conditions  ha.ve  helped  toward  a  good  harvest  in  grain  and 
hops,  and  the  quality  of  the  sugar-beet  is  high." 


Diversified 
Farming 


The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  Novemiber  3  says:  "Recently  a 
circula.r  letter  came  to  this  office  outlining  a  genuinely  con- 
structive plan  of  farm  relief.     It  is  over  the  signature  of  the 
president  of  the  Woodside  National  Bank  of  Greenville,  South 
Carolina,  and  urges  the  fa.rmers  of  tha.t  locality  to  taice  up 
dairying  in  connection  with  cotton.     The  letter  says  in  part: 
'Instead  of  depending  on  the  cotton  crop  aJone,  a  farmer  should 
diversify  a.nd  raise  more  livestock,  corn,  hay  and  other  products, 
thereby  making  himself  independent  of  the  ever  fluctuating  price 
of  cotton.    We  believe  that  the  farmers  of  our  country  can  be 
m.a.,de  more  wealthy  by  raising  good  blooded  dairy  cattle,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  the  Woodside  National  Bank  will  undertake  to 
order  thoroughbred  dairy  cattle  in  car  load  lots,  and  place  them 
with  the  farmers  of  country  at  actual  cost,  preferably  in  lots 
not  to  exceed  three  to  each  farmer.     If  you  do  not  wish  to  pay 
cash  we  will  take  your  note  with  satisfactory  endorsement,  payable 
next  fall.'     Cotton  must  always  remaan  the  great  sta.ple  of  the 
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South,  "but  dependence  upon  it  -^lone  ^ill  never  result  in  any- 
thing "but  poverty,  "both  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  soil.     To  the 
small  farmer  it  can  mean  only  a  bare  subsistence.     It  v7ould  be  s 
in  r-ny  other  occupation  v/here  a  man  v;orked  less  than  six  months 
of  the  year.     Should  any  merchant  or  banlcer  of  the  country  at- 
teiTipt  to  do  business  on  the  same  basis  of  hn If- time  work  he 
would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  barJcruptcy.  Dairyin' 
V7ill  keep  the  farmer  employed... 

Grain  Marketing  The  Price  Current- G-rain  Reporter  for  October  29  spys: 

"The  latest  fad  in  cooperative  marketing  is  the  scheme  devised 
b^  the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange  of  St .Paul.    By  this  plan  the 
farmer  is  urged  to  sell  his  grain  on  consignment,  supposedly  to 
the  Equity  exchange,  the  local  elevator  deducting  a  fixed  charge 
for  operating  expenses  in  handling  the  grain.     Losses  on  over- 
grading,  under- do eking,  hedging,  or  misjudgment  of  the  market 
are  said  to  be  eliminated  by  this  plan.     In  other  words,  the 
millennium  for  the  country  elevator  has  arrived,  and  all  that  is 
left  for  the  elevator  operator  is  to  figare  up  the  profits. 
Before  progressing  any  further  toward  such  a  'promised  land, '  it 
might  be  well  to  do  a  little  investigating.     The  ibierican  farmer 
would  rather  have  his  check  when  he  delivers  his  grain  than  a,t 
some  indefinite  future  time,  and  would  not  taJce  very  enthusiasti- 
cally to  the  idea.    Another  even  more  complicating  loroblem  would 
be  the  method  of  handling  less  than  carload  consignments  of  grain; 
and  there  would  be  plenty  of  them.     How  would  ea.ch  farmer's  grain 
be  kept  separate  in  the  elevator  even  though  there  was  enough 
for  a  carload  but  cars  were  not  available  for  iramedia.te  loading? 
The  plan  aJso  would  entail  more  booMceeping.     It  would  be 
possible  to  opera.te  under  this  plan  only  if  the  grain  wa.s  pooled, 
and  then  the  identity  of  the  farmer's  grain  would  be  lost.  At 
present  premiums  of  v/heat,  for  insta^nce,  might  malce  a  difference 
as  high  as  10  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  fa.rmer  with  top  grade  grain 
would  be  penalized  and  the  one  having  poor  grain  would  be  getting 
more  than  his  share.     This  plan  is  Just  another  unworkable  Jpipe 
dream. ' " 

Industrial  Iviuseum  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  November  3  says:  "Henry  R. 

Bequest  Towne,  head  of  the  large  lock  m^n-ufacturing  company  of  Yale  and 

Towne,  ma.de  it  plain  in  dictating  his  will  that  he  was  one  who 
practiced  what  he  preached.    He  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
proclaim  the  United  States  as  the  greatest  industrial  nation  in 
the  world.    When  he  died  his  will  disclosed  that  his  millions 
of  dollars  D<a,de  in  the  lock  manufacturing  industry  will  eventuil- 
ly  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  industrial  musetuns  in  New  York. 
His  reason  for  this  is  expladned  in  the  following  statement: 
'We  do  not  possess  any  permanent  exposition  of  American  achieve- 
ment in  the  peaceful  arts,  including  agriculture,  industfial 
chemistry,  ajiimal  industry,  forestry  and  woodworking,  mining  aJid 
metallurgy,  transportation  and  communication,  engineering  and 
architecture,  industrial  chemistry,  electrical  miechanisms,  aero- 
na.utics,  textiles,  building  trades,  including  products ,  pro- 
cesses and  implements.'" 
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Meat  nnd  Livestock  An  analj^sis  of  the  inea.t  and  livestock  situation  in  the 

Situation       United  States  oy  the  Institute  of  American  Lieat  Packers  states 
that  sharp  declines  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  fresh  pork  products 
characterized  the  neat  trade  during  the  month  just  closed.  With 
improved  prices  for  hides  and  fats,  the  "beef  business  durin.^ 
Octoher  was  fa.irly  satisfactory.    Demand  from  ahroad  during 
Octoher  for  American  meat  products  showed  considerr-^hle  improve- 
ment as  compared  with  the  previous  month.     This  was  especially 
true  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  "but  later  the  trade 
slackened  considers.hly . 

Minnesota  Farms  A  Minneapolis  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Uovemher  3  says: 

"Farmers  are  going  "back  to  their  land  in  Minnesota  and  new 
farmers  from  other  Sta.tes  are  moving  in,  a  survey  just  made  hy 
the  Minnesota  ReaJty  Association  discloses.     Since  last  spring 
upwa.rd  of  150,000  acres  of  farm  land  have  changed  hands  in  the 
State,  not  a  large  total  for  normal  times,  hut  regarded  as  a 
most  encouraging  sign  under  present  conditions.    More  than  this, 
there  are  strong  indications  that  the  demand  for  farm  lands  the 
coming  year  will  increase.    An  extensive  survey  of  virtually  all 
the  counties  in  the  State  was  m.ade .     The  returns  indicate  that 
farm  land  values  ha.ve  got  down  to  about  the  level  that  prevailed 
before  the  boom  following  the  Y/ar,  when  prices  soared  to  un- 
precedented figures.    Few  farms  now  are  selling  as  high  as  $200 
an  acre;  the  average  price  seems  to  be  around  $100  an  acre,  ex- 
^  cept  in  the  real  choice  sections." 

Potato  Marketing  New  York  Packer  for  November  1  says:  "The.,  futility  of 

any  attempt  upon  the  part  of  distributing  agencies — no  matter  of 
what  type  they  are — to  repeal  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  potato  deal  just  now.    We  ha,ve  the 
specta.cle  of  a  large  crop  in  the  North,  a.nd  at  least  so  far  dur- 
ing the  season  the  lack  of  demand  in  those  States  generally  tak- 
ing the  northern  crop.     This  lack  of  demand  comes  largely  be- 
cause the  intermediate  States  between  the  North  and  South  have 
had  a  large  home-grown  crop  and  further  there  has  been  a  heavy 
supply  of  green  vegetables  throughout  the  fall,  all  of  which  has 
affected  demand  for  potatoes  from  the  North.    When  cold  weather 
comes,  no  doubt  there  will  be  a.  better  call  for  northern  pota- 
toes, but  that  is  a.  question  of  the  future.    What  we  started  to 
say  is  this:  There  is  no  theoretic  system  of  marketing  that 
will  bring  the  farmer  a  high  price  for  potatoes,  or  .wheat,  or 
hogs,  when  the  supply  is  excessive  and  the  demand  is  lacking. 
These  products  have  been  grown  and  marketed  for  decades.  If 
human  ingenuity  could  have  overcome  the  law  of  siipply  aJid  de- 
mand, it  would  have  been  worked  out  long  ago.... But  this  is  not 
to  say  that  the  demand  can  not  be  increased  through  advertising 
and  other  means  of  popularizing  and  seeking  a  new  outlet  for  any 
given  product.     The  potato  at  this  time  is  a  good  subject  for 
that  kind  of  treatment .    And  yet  again  something  might  be  ac- 
complished, not  this  year,  but  in  future  seasons,  to  cut  down 
the  production  to  a  more  harmonious  relationship  with  the 
probable  demand." 
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Trade  Balajice  Axi  editorial  in  Pennsylva^iia  Jarmer  for  ITovemlDer  1  says: 

"The  really  "big  "business  men  of  the  country  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  r/e  have  gone  a"b'Out  as  far  as  we  can  "by  following  an 
exclusive  policy.    Ever  since  the  war  closed  we  have  "been  re- 
ceiving gold  to  settle  the  "balance  of  trpde  with  other  countries 
until  we  have  more  gold  than  we  can  use.    World  trade  is  in  a 
healthy  condition  only  when  there  is  an  interchange  of  goods.  As 
a  Nation  we  can  only  increase  our  wealth  "Dy  maintaining  equita"ble 
trade  relations  with  other  nations,  and  the  same  is  true  with 
those  nations.     If  we  continue  to  demand  gold  from  them  instea^d 
of  accepting  an  exchange  of  goods,  we  lessen  our  own  opportuni- 
ties and  help  to  further  impoverish  them.     The  important  thing 
for  farmers  to  demand  is  that  they  shall  h.^ve  their  "business  put 
upon  the  same  "basis  of  international  trade  as  other  industries 
enjoy." 

Wood  Utilization  An  editorial  in  American  Forests  and  Forest  Life  for 

November  says:  "Haste  maices  waste  is  an  old  saying  which  it  is 
hoped  will  not  find  truthful  application  in  the  development  of 
"better  methods  of  using  wood  from  our  forests.     It  is  a.  well- 
Icnown  fact  that  the  manner  in  which  the  trees  in  our  forests 
have  "been  utilized  is  a  sordid  story  of  waste,  arid  that  even  to 
the  present  da^^  our  processes  of  wood  utilization  are  out  of  gear 
with  the  dim.inishing  trend  of  our  national  wood  pile,    l^ach  has 
"been  said  ajid  printed  about  the  need  of  developing  more  economi- 

I  cal  methods  of  utilizing  our  remaining  wood  supply.    Far  too 

little  ha.s  been  done.     It  is,  therefore,  most  timely  tha.t  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  lias  called  a  nr^-tional  conference  of 
forest-using  industries  to  speed  up  better  utiliza.tion  on  the 
part  of  our  wood-using  industries.     The  conference  will  meet  at 
Washington,  November  19  and  20,  and  from  the  hearty  response  to 
the  call,  it  is  expected  that  representatives  of  practically  all 
the  primarj^  and  secondary  wood-using  industries  will  be  present. 
If  this  conference  is  instrumental  in  placing  the  problem  of 
wasteful  forest  utilization  in  its  proper  place  in  the  nationaJ 
program  of  forestry,  its  accomxplishment  will  be  great.     In  the 
past,  the  department  has,  in  the  minds  of  m^iy,  placed  the  chief 
empha.sis  on  the  need  for  growing  more  timber  to  meet  our  future 
needs.     That  it  now  recognizes  timber- growing  to  be  only  half 
the  problem  is  indicated  by  the  Secretary's  action  in  calling 
the  conference  in  question.     There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  necessi- 
ty of  reducing  the  wastes  and  losses  now  suffered  in  every  stage 
of  our  timber  utilization  is  equal  in  importance  to  growing  new 
forests.    From  the  standpoint  of  the  continuity  of  the  wood- 
using  industries,  it  is,  indeed,  of  more  immediate  importan.ce, 
because  the  advent  of  the  real  shortage  of  forest  products  is 
directly  influenced  by  the  extent  to  which  our  remaining  timber 
supply  is  used  economically." 

Wool  Prices  A  Boston  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  3  says:  "Wi^^*^-;-.. 

from  the  prima.ry  market  indicate  tremendous  operations  in  wp^ 
of  the  1925  clips.     Contracting  for  this  season  is  said  to  '^^e 
the  heaviest  in  history.    Wool  growers  have  been  accepting  ^e 
eastern  buyers'  offers  because  they  have  been  so  attractive  .Jiat 
they  could  not  be  ignored,  10,000,000  to  15,000,000  pounds  hav 

ing  been  contracted  for  "  \ 
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Section  3 
lAi'LF.IGT  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Nov. 3:    'Be'N  York  sacked  and  "bulk  Round  wliites  $1  to  $1.15 

per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  sacked  stock  nostly  35/4  f  .o."b. 
Rochester, Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountains  $1.25  to  $1.50  in 
city  !:ia.rkets;  "bulk  stock  60^  f.o.lD.  Presque  Isle,  Me.    New  York 
and  nidTzesterii  yellow  varieties  of  onions  ir.ostly  $1.50  to 
$1.'90  sacked  per  100  pounds  top  of  $2.15  in  Nex?  York;  best  stock 
$1.60  f.o.b.  Rochester;  $1.25  to  $1.35  f,o.^.  Warsaw, Ind.  New 
York  Danish  type  caVoage  $10  to  $18  bulk  per  ton  in  leading 
narkets;  $8  to  $9  f .o.b.  Rochester.  Illinois  and  Missouri 
Jonathan  apples  $7  to  $7.50  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $8.25  to  $9.75  for  the  bulk. 
M^diu^.  and  good  beef  steers  $6.85  to  $11.50;  butcher  covzs  rnd 
heifers  $3.60  to  $11.25;  feeder  steers  $4.65  to  $7.85;  light 
and  medroLi  weight  veal  calves  $8.00  to  $9.75. 

Grain  prices  quoted  Nov. 3:  No.l    dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.36  to  $1.56.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.45;  St. Louis  $1.47 
to  $1.50  1/2 ;  Kansas  City  $lo37to  $1.46.    No. 2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.36  1/2  to  $1.37;  St. Louis  $1.35  1/2;  Kansas  City 
$1.27  1/2  to  $1.39.    No. 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.04  I/2  to 
$1.05  1/2;  Minneapolis  $1.00  1/4  to  $1.02  1/4;  KaJisas  City  $1. 
No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.05  l/4  to  $1.06  3/4;  Minneapolis." 
$1.04  3/4  to  $1.05  l/4;  St.  Louis  SI. 06  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1.04. 
No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.04  to  $1.05  l/2;  Minneapolis 
$1.03  3/4  to  $1.04.    No. 2  white  corn  St.  Louis  $1.05;  Kansas 
City  $1.    No. 2  white  oats  Kansas  City  47^.  No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  43  to  44  3/4/^;  Minneapolis  41  l/4  to  41  l/2/4;  St. Louis 
46  to  46  1/2)4. 

Closing  prices  92  score  butter;    New  York  40  l/2/4; 
Chicago  38  l/2/4;  Philadelphia  41  l/2^;  Boston  39/5, 

Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  up 
15  points,  closing  a.t  22.83^4  per  lb.    New  York  December  future 
contracts  up  18  points,  closing  a.t  23.03/4.   (Prepa^red  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Scon.), 

Industrials  and  Average  closing  price    Nov.  3,        Nov.  1,        Nov.  3,  1923 

Railroads  20  Industrials  103,89         104.17  89.63 

20  R.R. stocks  89.53  89.36  79.93 

(rail  St.  Jour.  Nov.  4.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Respons*'  ilitj%  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  aad  opinions  quoted  la  expressly  disclaimed.  The  Intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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New  Wheat  Varieties         The  press  to-day  states  that  the  Central  Experimental 

Farm  at  Ottawa,  Ont . ,  has  completed  distrihating  among  fifty 
large  western  grain  growers  samples  of  two  newly  evolved  wheat 
varieties,  which  promise  to  revolutionize  the  crop  calendar  and  frustrate  the 
devastating  rust.    Branded  "Reward"  and  "Garnet,"  "both  the  new  varieties  are  of 
exceptionally  early  maturity  and  ripen  even  "before  the  Marquis,  the  earliest 
grade  now  grown  commercially  throughout  the  grain  provinces.     Test  plantings  of 
these  varieties  at  the  experimental  farm  ripened  hefore  the  rust  season  set  in. 
Thus,  although,  the  new  varieties  are  not  considered  rust-resisting,  it  is  "be- 
lieved that  if  the  promise  of  the  tests  materializes  in  commercial  plantings  they 
will  prove  the  long-sought  means  of  frustrating  the  hlight. 


Cotton  For  A  Dallas  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  Dallas 

Germany  cotton  merchants  are  jutilant  over  the  effects  of  the  recent 

$200,000,000  loan  to  Germany,  as  sales  to  that  country,  partic- 
ularly to  Bremen,  are  stea.dily  growing.    A  single  Dallas  mer- 
chant sold  1,200  "bales  to  Bremen  last  week.     Lynn  P.  Talley,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas,  said  the  increased  "buying  "by  Germany  ha.s 
"been  expected  since  Septemher.     "In  anticipation  of  the  success  of  the  loan, 
Germian  interests  estal)lished  their  credits  then  with  New  York  "banks  and  began  to 
"buy  raw  materials,"  he  said.     "The  influx  of  orders  from  Bremen  shows  that  the 
Berman  loan  was  worth  more  in  "building  up  business  sentiment  thaji  in  the  actual 
money  involved." 


Sugar  Price  A  Honolulu  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "A  drop  in 

raw  sugar  prices  d"viring  1925  of  from  three-quarters  to  a  cent  a 
po^and  will  not  greatly  surprise  Hawaiian  planters,  they  say. 
E.D.Tenney,  president  of  Castle  and  Cooke,  Ltd.,  and  of  the  liatson  Navigation 
Company,  who  ha.s  just  returned  to  Hawaii  ^i'ter  seven  months  spent  in  the  States, 
expressed  the  belief  that  raw  sugar  prices  next  year  will  range  around  four  ajid 
three- qua.rters  and  five  cents  a  pound." 


Canada-ITet  her  lands  The  press  to-day  states  that  Canada  has  concluded  a  trade 

Trade  Treaty         treaty  with  the  Netherlands  Government  w"nic"n  arranges  for  the 

favored  nation  treatm-ent  between  the  two  countries.     The  treaty 
has  been  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Tra^de  p^nd  Commerce  on  behalf 
of  Canada  and  by  the  Consul  General  of  the  Netherlands  in  Canada  on  behalf  of 
that  co^jntry.    Merely  t"ne  a.pproval  of  the  Pa,rliaments  of  both  countries  is  needed 
to  make  the  treaty  operative.     The  trade  between  Canada  and  the  Netherlands  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  nearly  $15,000,000.    Exports  of  w'neat  alone  to 
the  Netherlands  from  the  Dominion  amounted  to  $4,844,985  in  value  and  of  wheat 
flour    $4,267,418.  Other  grains  were  exported  to  the  Netherlands  to  the  value  of 
approximately  $750,000. 
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Section  2 

Agriculture  John        Scott,  of  G-rand  Forks  Co'cunty,  1^'orth  Dakota,  is 

the  author  of  an  article  entitled  "Farming  Is  Just  a  Business" 
in  The  iJaticn's  B^asiness  for  ITovember .    Ke  says  in  part:  "It  has 
been  hard  for  ne  to  regard  farming  in  its  ne??  light  as  a  "busi- 
ness....That  was  because  in  the  old  days  farming  really  hadn't 
"become  a  part  of  the  specialized  machinery  of  "business.  Farming 
was  the  hang-over  from  an  age  that  passed  many  centuries  ago:  an 
age  in  which  most  men  did  everything  for  themselves,  and  it  is 
only  recently  that  farming  has  entered  the  progressive  world  of 
business  affairs  and  tal^en  its  place  with  other  specialized  lines 
of  "business.     It  was  sort  of  pulled  into  the  "business  world.  Anc 
it  has  prospered.     Farm  lands  have  increased  in  price  just  as 
other  lands  have.     Farm  products  have  increased  in  price  just  a.s 
have  the  products  of  other  "businesses  with  which  farming  is 
aif  iliated.  .  .  .  If  one  thing  more  than  a-ny  other  ha.s  contributed  tc 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  farm  lands  it  is  the  greatly  in- 
creased production  of  better  livestock  on  the  farm,  and  that  was 
made  possible  by  the  packer.     The  packer  ha.s  furnished  the  farmer 
an  all-year-round  market  for  his  stock,  tc  sa^;'  nothing  of  the  way 
he  has  made  it  possible  to  use  up  poor  stock  which  used  to  be 
discarded,  ajid  fo^ond  ways  to  use  all  of  the  by-products  which 
used  to  be  considered  valueless.    And  there  is  the  big,  modern 
mill,  with  its  labor-saving  devices,  miaking  it  possible  to  take 
the  poor  and  smatty  wheat,  clean,  wash  and  scour  it  and  convert 
it  into  good  flour  that  sells  at  top  prices.     This  wheat  used  to 
be  thrown  away.     The  modern  elevator  is  also  a  factor,  and  the 
railroads  have  helped  greatly ....  The  cream  separator,  the  large 
centralized  creameries  or  butter  factories  completing  with  the 
farmer's  cooperative  creameries,  are  in  the  game;  boosting  the 
price  of  farm  products,  making  farms  more  valuable  to  their  own- 
ers, therefore  boosting  the  price  of  farmi  lands.    A.id  ]?ast,  but 
not  least,  comes  the  cheaper  dollax  of  recent  years.     This  has 
worked  to  the  adva.ntage  of  the  farmer,   instead  of  wrecking  him, 
as  yov.  would  thinli  to  hear  our  long-haired  sympathizers  sympa- 
thize with  us.     The  people  who  put  their  money  into  safety  vaults 
and  sure- thing,  low-rate,  interest-bearing  paper  now  find  that 
their  dollar  is  worth  about  haJf  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
But  the  mazi  who  bought  fa-.rm  stock  and  farm  lajids  a  few  years  ago 
is  now  awake  to  the  fact  that  his  property  has  nearly  doubled  in 
value,  an_d  has  paid  on  the  investment  at  the  same  time....  It 
occurs  to  me  tlia.t  if  farming  is  a  business  venture — and  it  is 
nowadays — it  must  get  along  on  its  merits  Just  as  any  other 
business  does.     If  it  is  petted,  if  prices  are  artificially 
raised,  more  men  will  become  farmers;  and  those  who  a.re  now 
farmers  will  overproduce  on  the  crops  that  are  g-aaranteed  or 
almost  g^jLaranteed;  and  the  balance  will  be  distiirbed.    TTe  v/ill 
find  farming  based  on  something  other  th^n  supply  and  demand, 
something  artificial;  and  there  is  nothing  ahead  but  cha.os.  7?e 
hear  that  farm  boys  should  be  encouraged  to  stay  on  the  farm, 
and  well-meaining  people  who  know  nothing  about  it  tells  us  tnere 
should  be  a  general  "back- to- the- farm"  movem.ent .    This  is  just 
another  method  of  artificial  manipulation  based  on  a.  philosophy 
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which  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  figare  out.     G-ood  heavens  i  there 
are  nov?  too  mnny  ferms  and  too  many  farir.ers;  and  if  there  weren't 
too  many,  Tve  v/ouldn't  have  all  of  this  trouble  " 

Cana.dian-Australian       The  Grain  G-rowers  '  Guide  (Winnipeg)  for  Octoher  29  says: 
Trade  Pact  "A  hitch  has  occurred  in  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  conclu- 

sion of  the  trade  agreement  with  Austr.alia.     On  Octoher  13, 
Acting  Fina,nce  Minister  Robh  stated  puDlicly,  in  Montreal,  that 
he  was  only  awaiting  a  cahle  announcing  that  the  treaty  had 
passed  the  Australian  Parliaiiient ,  when  it  would  at  once  "be  ma.de 
effective  in  Canada  hy  order- in-counci 1 ,  under  Mr .Yielding' s 
"budget  legislation  of  last  year.     On  October  20,  however,  an 
announcement  Wcas  issiied  from  Ottawa  stating  that  the  Australian 
goverrjnent  would  prefer  that  the  treaty  he  ratified  "by  the 
C^^nadian  Parliament  rather  than  by  order- in- c ounc il  •  Apparently, 
the  Australian  G-overnment  ha.s  heard  that  the  Canadian  consumers 
are  not  tailing  kindly  to  the  proposed  350  per  cent  increase  in 
the  raisin  duty.... The  present  duty  of  two-thirds  of  a  cent  loer 
pound  on  raisins  is  plenty  high  enough.    Purthermore ,  the  con- 
sumers of  Canada  are  not  complaining  about  either  the  variety  or 
the  quality  of  the  raisins  they  are  now  eating.     If  the  Dominion 
G-overnment  wished  to  encourage  trade  '7ith  Australia,  they  might 
ha.ve  placed  Australian  raisins  on  the  free  list  and  left  the 
general  tariff  where  it  stands  to-day.    But  to  raise  the  duty 
350  per  cent  and  tal^e  $1,000,000  out  of  the  consumers  of  Canada 
in  order  to  subsidize  growers  6,000  miles  away  is  an  indefensible 
act." 

Citrus  Pirait  Crop  The  Plorida  Grower  for  Octcber  18  says:  "Controversy  over 

the  probable  number  of  boxes  of  citrus  frait  Florida  will  ship 
the  coming  season  still  continues.    While  a.  few  accept  the  esti- 
mate of  Agricultural  Statistician  Fleming,  most  of  the  growers 
and  shippers,  particularly  those  in  close  contact  with  the  situa- 
tion are  inclined  to  disagree  a.nd  set  a.  much  lower  estimate.  All 
of  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  coming  crop  is  indeed  a  very 
difficult  one  to  estimate.    Weather  conditions  during  the  past 
two  weeks  ha-9?e  caused  considerable  dropping  of  fruit  in  various 
sections  of  the  citrus  belt,  just  what  percentage  of  fruit  has 
been  lost  in  this  manner  is  only  a  guess  at  this  time,  but  there 
has  been  enough  to  effect  the  number  of  boxes  shipped  and  will 
tend  to  lower  the  sea.son's  total.     Some  growers  have  looked  with 
aJarm  on  this  situation,  but  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that  any 
loss  in  the  qua.ntity  of  frjiit  shipped  this  season  will  be  more 
than  made  up  in  better  prices  on  all  good  quality  fruit  that  we 
do  ship.     The  generally  accepted  estimate  at  this  'time  is  a.  crop 
of  about  17,000,000  boxes.     Some  say  even  less,  others  place  the 
amount  at  18,000,000.     Indications  are  that  the  quality  of  the 
coming  crop  will  be  very  mu.ch  improved  over  that  of  last  year  and 
as  quality  is  the  dominant  factor  in  relation  to  the  price  fruit 
will  bring  on  the  market,  this  should  tend  to  insure  better  re- 
turns to  the  grower." 
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Cotton  Situation  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Novernlier  4 

says:  "A  proninent  "brokerage  house,  liunde  &  Winslow,  writing  of 
the  cotton  situation,  says,   in  part:    *  Consuming  imnufacturers 
would  do  well  to  pay  less  attention  to  the  pleasant  autumn 
weather  and  the  talk  of  accretions  to  the  yield,  and  give  more 
heed  to  the  underlying  influences  that  hespealc  the  prospect  and 
even  the  surety  of  a  greatly  enlarged  demand  for  goods.     In  our 
opinion,  the  world  is  facing  a  wide-spread  revival  of  enterprise 
and  in  this  movement  we  expect  cotton  to  play  a  major  part. ' 
This  is  sound  sense,  hased  upon  a  correct  analysis  of  world-wide 
conditions.     Jor  that  reason  it  is  advice  that  can  "be  well 
talcen  "by  those  to  whom  it  is  directed.     There  have  heen  five 
weeks  of  Indian  summer  weather  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
cotton  belt,  and  crop  ideas  and  estima.tes  have  accordingly  "been 
greatly  magnified.     But  the  question  for  the  trade  is  not  so 
much  what  the  crop  will  he  as  what  the  world  will  take.  Demand 
is  now  the  great  question  for  those  who  deal  in  cotton.  Con- 
sidering that  the  British  cotton  industry  has  for  some  months 
of  this  season  worked  "but  26  l/2  hours  a  week,  the  large  in- 
crease in  working  hours  now  taking  effect  is  impressive.  That 
increase  is  "based  upon  a  better  outlook  for  the  market  for 
goods.     The  Indian  rupee,  for  example,  has  a  greater  purchasing 
power  now  than  it  has  had  for  a  long  time.     To  the  British 
manufacturer  this  means  an  increase  in  sales  of  cotton  goods. 
There  is  widespread  and  well-founded  "belief  that  the  condition 
of  continental  Europe  will  improve.     The  reconstruction  work 
in  northern  France  emhrades  a  great  many  textile  mills,  includ- 
ing cotton,  and  new  spindles  also  a.re  heing  put  in  place  there. 
It  is  expected  that  Germany,  which  next  to  the  United  Kingdom 
is  one  of  the  leading  consumers  of  cotton  in  E-arope,  will 
steadily  improve  its  position  and  demand.     Even  Russia  is  in  the 
market,  "buying  American  cotton,  and  has  already  taken  consider- 
ably from  the  market .     The  export  movement  of  cotton  from  the 
United  States,  now  larger  than  that  of  a  year  ago,  indicates 
that  cotton  will  share  largely  in  any  revival  of  world  condi- 
tions-    In  the  United  States  there  is  nothing  hut  a  hopeful 
outlook.     The  depression  in  the  spinning  industry  has  been 
little  m.ore  than  a  revolt  of  the  consiiming  public  against  high 
priced  cotton  made  into  goods  by  ^onusually  high  priced  labor. 
But  a  population  of  over  110,000,000  people,  with  labor  well 
emijloyed  at  large  wages,  with  good  crops  ma,rketed  at  high  prices, 
with  "building  and  construction  work  going  on  in  every  diredtion, 
has  the  ability  to  consume  ■  goods  in  large  quantity.     Our  con- 
sumptive power  is  greater  now  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  demand  for  raw  cotton,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  will  be  much  greater  than  that  of  a  year 
ago.     Those  v/ho  consume    or  deal  in  cotton  should  begin  to  look 
at  prospective  demand  much  more  carefully  than  the  question  of 
the  ultimate  yield  of  the  crop." 
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Yarn  Lsjid  Appraisals      The  press  of  No  venter  3  says;  "Organization  of  special 

p.ppraispJ  coimnittees  to  do  for  fari-i  lands  y/hat  the  appraisal 
connittees  already  functioning  in  real  estate  "boards  are  doing 
for  url^an  property  is  urged  in  resolutions  just  passed  "by  the 
Colorado  Association  of  Heal  Estate  Boards.     The  resolution 
recon-'-iends  the  foriTif?tion  of  farn  land  appraisal  cooinittees  in 
every  real  estate  "board  in  the  State  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
sale  of  farra  lands.    Appraisal  connuittees  are  nov>^  f-^onctioning 
in  more  than  125  real  estate  "boards  vjithin  the  neabership  of 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards.     These  "bodies 
are  n^de  up  of  nen  chosen  for  their  expert  laiowledge  of  values. 
Eeal  estate  board  appraisals  are  beconiing  of  increasing  import- 
ance in  estima.ting  land  values  for  income  tax  purposes,  for  saler 
for  condemnation  proceedings »  for  court  proceedings,  a.nd  for  the 
acquiring  of  lands  "by  municipalities  and  by  the  Federal  G-overn- 
ment .     Officers  of  the  iTa.tional  Associa.tion  of  P^eal  Estate 
Boards  point  out  that  the  setting  up  of  special  farm  land  ap- 
praisal committees  in  real  estate  hoa.rds  serving  an  a.gricultural 
territory  should  not  only  clear  the  way  for  a  "better  farm  la.nd 
market  by  setting  up  machinery  thorough  which  "buyer  aaid  seller 
may  obtain  an  authoritative  measurement  of  the  a.ctual  present 
value  of  any  piece  of  farm  la.nd  under  consideration,  but  it 
should  also  "be  a  first  step  toward  a  new  ajid  clearer  understand- 
ing of  what  ma..kes  farm  land  value." 

Mexican  Coffee  Crop  A  Tierra  Blanca,  Mexico,  dispatch  to  the  press  of 

ITovemher  4  says:  "An  unus~aally  large  coffee  crop  is  reported 
this  season  from  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz  ajid  Chiapas,  where  the 
industry  is  carried  on  extensively.     It  is  stated  that  the 
6offee  production  of  Western  Guatemala  is  also  large  and  that 
exportation  figures  will  exceed  those  of  any  previous  year. 
Preparations  are  "being  made  to  transport  much  of  the  Guatemalan 
crop  over  the  Pan-American  and  Ifetional  Tehuantepec  Railroads 
to  the  Port  of  Puerto  Mexico  for  water  shipment  to  the  United 
States  and  E'orope." 

Ihibber  Planting  In  an  editorial  on  "Federal  Aid  in  Rubber  Planting,"  The 

India  Ru"bber  World  for  November  1  says:  "Crude  rubber  being  such 
a  vital  need  and  its  a'Dundant  and  continuous  supply  so  impera- 
tive, the  wonder  is  that  Americans,  in  justice  to  themselves, ■ 
have  not  shown  livelier  interest  in  projects  designed  to  in- 
sure or  increase  such  supply,  not  only  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  "but  particularly  vrithin  the  confines  of  their  country. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  real  regret  that  the  best  friends  of  the 
rubber  industry  note  that  the  allowance  made  "by  the  Federal 
Government  for  research  and  experiments,  as  well  as  for  field 
and  la'ooratory  equipment,  on  native  plants  that  may  b^  made  to 
yield  much  fair  grade  rub"ber  has  "been  reduced  from  $100,000 
(last  year's  appropriation)  to  a  scanty  $20,000  for  the  current 
twelve  months.     True,  some  $400,000  was  provided  for  rubber 
commissions  sent  to  the   'four  corners'  of  the  world,  and  those 
"bodies  are  likely  to  make  helpful  suggestions  about  overseas 
s^^pplies  under  American  auspices,  but  the  unpleasant  fact  re- 
mains that  the  froid  now  available  for  what  is  also  a  very 
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coiiinienda"ble  endeavor — the  developnent  of  hone-grown  ruther — has 
"been  cut  four-fifths.     Yvncy  G-reat  Britain,  v/hich  has  Ir^vished 
millions  on  distant  plantation  enterprises,  h.-^.ving  such  an  op- 
portunity yet  failing  to  give  it  the  nost  generous  support  J  Or 
the  wise  Dutch  and  the  shrewd  French,  who  have  expended  so  nTuch 
in  helping  their  nationals  to  grow  ruhher  in  far-off  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Co chin- China i     Our  Government  can  haxdly  he  accused 
of  parsimony  or  Icack  of  practical  patriotism;  nor  are  Americans 
wanting  in  enterprise*     (To  what,  then,  might  he  attributed  this 
seeming  indifference  about  providing  amply  for  future  national 
heeds?    Perhaps  to  the  fact  that  we  are  still  too  youthfully  con- 
fident in  our  success,  too  sure  that  old  resources  will  nevei* 
fail  us,  too  impatierit  of  the  international-mindedness  of  older 
np.tions,  and  too  skeptical  of  the  lessons  they  would  teach  us 
about  the  importance  of  controlling  and  developing  all  possible 
sources  of  essential  materials." 


Section  3 
Ivlj\SKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Produc^ts  Nov. 4:    New  York  Hound  TvTiite  potatoes  $1  to  $1.10  sacked 

per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  85/:  f .o.b*  Rochester.  Maine 
sacked  G-reen  Mountains  $1,25  to  $1.50,  bulk  stock  50^  to  60/5 
f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  sacked  Eed  River 
Ohios  95^  to  $1.05  carlot  sales  in  Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 
$1.15  to  $1.30  in  other  markets;  65^  f .o.b.  Red  River  Valley 
points.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $10  to  $18  bulk  per  ton, 
top  of  $20  in  Boston;  $8  to  4^  f-o.b.  Rochester.    New  York 
yellow  onions  mostly  $1.75  to  $1.90  saxked  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  few  sales  at  $1.70  f .o.b.  Rochester.  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  York  Imperial  apples  $4  per  barrel  in  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.     Illinois  and  Missouri  Jona.thans  $7  to  $7.50  in 
Chica.go .    Northwestern  Extra  Fancy  Spitzenbergs  $2.50  to  $3 
per  box. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10.15  for  the  top,  bulk  of 
sales  $8.40  to  $10;  medium  and  good  beef  steers  $6.85  to 
$11.50;  butcher  cows  and  heifers  $3.60  to  $11.25;  light  and 
medii:ijn  weight  veal  calves  $8  to  $9.75;  fat  lambs  $12.75  to 
$14.10;  feeding  lambs  $11.25  to  $14;  yearlings  $8.75  to  $11.50; 
fat  ewes  $4.25  to  $7,50. 

No  grain,  hay  or  cotton  reports  on  account  of  election. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr .  Econ.). 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presentinji  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricuitisre,  partioidarly  iu  its  economic  aspects.  Rospons'bility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  aod  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Packers  Ask  Voiding         The  press  to-da,:^  states  th^t  the  Ari?.our  and  Swift 
of  Consent  Rale  groups  of  the  "Big  I'ivo'-  packing  concerns  ITove.-foer  5  asked 

the  district  of  Colui"foia  Sapremo  Court  to  vaca^te  the  consent 
decree,  nade  Fehruary  27,  1920,  hy  rhich  the  companies  agreed 

to  divorce  the  p?,cking  Dusiiiess  from  unallied  industries. 


Kansas  and  Paper  A  dispatch  from  Hutchinson,  Kans . ,  to  the  press  to-da.y 

Pulp  sa,ys:  "Those  apDrehensive  th^t  the  country  r^ill  soon  use  up 

all  its  supply  of  "oulp  woods  from  which  paper  may  do  manu- 
factured can  take  courage.     If  the  need  oecomes  great  enough, 
Kansas  can  step  into  the  hreach.     She  can  furnish  pulp  enough  to  supply  the 
deficit  of  other  regions.    Kansas  can  do  this  Y/ith  her  cottonwoods,  Y^hich  have 
"been  characterized  as   '  rap  id- growing  'out  miseraole  trees.'     Kansas  Cc furnish 
the  pulp  to  manufacture  any  paper  where  a  hulky  opaque  sheet  is  reouired  hut 
strength  is  not  essential." 


&:Lrope  Wasting  The  press  of  iviovemher  5  states  that  a  G-erman  interested 

Forests  in  the  lumher  trade,  Ernst  Wiche,  of  Bremen,  has  published  in 

a  Stuttga.rt  prrper  a  note  of  warning.    He  says  Suroije  is  wast- 
ing its  l-'jmher  supplies  in  meeting  the  enormously  increased  de- 
mand since  the  T7ar .    All  the  ^.Yooded  areas  of  Eti.rope,  including  ±^assia  and  Scandi 
navia,  amount  to  158,000,000  acres  and  these  are  ceing  cleared  so  rapidly,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wiche,  that  in  the  yea^rs  to  come  2>j.rope  v/ill  have  to  im.port  wood 
from  Am:erica. 


Flour  Milling  Gains         An  Oklahoma  City  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "An 

increasing  husiness  in  all  lines  is  reflected  in  the  flour- 
milling  industry.    Millers  estimate  that  plants  have  again 
reached  a  level  of  30  per  cent  of  opera.tions.     They  report  a  regular  and  steady 
movemient  of  flour  on  previous  oookings  and  an  increased  country  trade.  Euro- 
pean orders  remain  on  an  unusually  high  level  and  "bu^.^ing  agents  forecast  a 
continuation  of  good  ousiness.    An- .increase  is  reported  in  huying  by  Latin- 
American  im^Dorters,  information  from,  ivia^ny  of  these  countries  indicating  a  trade 
revival . " 


Sugar  Price  A  Sax  Francisco  dispptcii  to  the  press  to-day  states  that 

Reduced  the  price  of  refined  sugar  to  77hole3alers  at  the  refineries 

declined  20  cents  a  cental  l^Tovemher  5.    The  new  cane  price  is 
$7.40  and  the  heet  price  $7.20. 
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British  Agricultiir-        In  a  len^^th^  review  of  the  final  report  of  the  British 
al  Tribunal         Agricultural  Tribunal  of  Investigation,  J.A.Venn,  writing  in 

The  Economic  Journal,   (Q,aarterly  journal  of  the  Eoyal  Economic 
■  Society)  of  date  Septenher,  1934;.  says:  "....It  was  suriDrising, 
last  year,  to  find  v;hat  inignt  not  unfairly  he  described  as 
'panic'  measures  advocated  to  ax j. est,  or  circumvent,  phonomena 
which  past  experience  could  nave  shown  to  be  recurrent  and  short- 
lived.    The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  policy  was  con- 
tained in  the  tribunal's  suggestions  in  connection  with  the  po- 
tato industry.     It  appears  to  ha^ve  been  misled  by  the  combina- 
tion of  a  large  acreage  and  an  above-average  rate  of  yield  in- 
to assuming  that  growers  could  not  weather  a  few  months  of  the 
resulting  low  prices;  accordingly,  in  order  to  counter  the 
supposed  influence  of  a  small  Low  Countries  exportation,  it 
recommended  tha.t  potatoes  should  only  enter  the  country  under 
general  license  of  the  Board  of  Tra.de.    Next  season  witnessed 
the  natural  arA  anticipated  reduction  in  area  (95,000  acres, 
or  1?  Toer  cent,  in  England  and  Wa.los  alone),  and,  within  eight 
months,  the  price-index  had  risen  from  72  to  191  (1911-15=^100). 
Again,   it  will  be  remembered  that  the  proposed  ten  ^'  illing 
duty  on  malting  barley  led  to  the  discovery  that  trade  agree- 
ments stood  in  the  way  of  another  uncaJled-for  a.nd  involved 
piece  of  legislation,  the  mere  suggestion  of  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  cause  most  misleading  statements  to  be  put  about  a.s 
to  the  cfaantity  of  barley  alleged  to  have  been  sown  in  a.ntici- 

pa.tion  of  this  measure  Aga.in,  these  signatories  hold  that 

the  productivity  of  British  agriculture  is  smaller  now  than  it 
was  in  1870,  .and  proceed  to  lay  stress  upon  the  strides  made 
in  the  meantime  by  certain  forei,gn  countries.     Granted  that, 
since  the  former  date,  the  area,  under  the  plough  a;nd  the  numb- 
er of  workers  have  both  ser'iously  declined,  yet  in  the  case  of 
every  crop  for  which  figuTOS  ha.vo  (since  lb85)  been  recorded 
there  is  a  hea.vier  yield  per  acre  at  the  present  time.  The 
point  to  stress  is,  surely,  the  former  backwardness  of  those 
other  countries  at  the  time  when,  in  the  words  of  the  report 
itself,    'British  agricultare  stood  in  the  forefront  as  the  most 
efficient  and  productive  system  of  agriculture  ixi  any  country.' 
What  ha.s  the  passage  of  these  fifty  yea.rs  seen? .....  The  ex- 
penditure 01  large  s-ams  of  money  in  research  and  in  orgaziisa- 
tion  is  apt  to  be  ca,villed  at  by  farmers  themselves,  but  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  efficacious  of  those  'long-term  ca,uses,  ' 
whose  results  alwa.ys  seem  slow  in  a.ppearing.     But  the  labors 
of  the  early  'Improvers,'  and  afterwards  of  tne  scientists 
who  approached  the  many  problems  connected  v/ith  crop  a.nd 
anim.al  husbandry,  appeared  to  mm^e  little  progress  decade  by 
decade,  and  even  at  the  prese      time  none  would  claim  that 
the  work  of  the  laboratory  is  im"iiedia>,tely  reflected  in  the 
fields.     If,  therefore,  modern  agricultural  educ.^tion  em- 
braces the  appointment  of  nev;  classes  of  officials,  the  set- 
ting up  of  Earm  Institutes  for  the  benefit  of  workers'  sons, 
the  provision  of  free  bookkeeping;  and  the  utilizing  of 
propaganda  in  favor  of  cooperation  and  improved  marketing 
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methods,  it  is  noiie  the  less  likely  to  "bear  fruit  in  the 
prssrge  of  tine.    A:'l  adequate  return  for  present  expenditure 
v/ill  "be  reaped  if  the  coining  genero,tions  of  fprmers  possess 
some  economic  kno^rledge  in  addition  to  the   'scientific'  learn- 
ing transmitted  to  them  :  rom  their  for"bea.rs,  and  if  their 
laborers  have  hpd  the  benefit  of  s-occialised  instr-act ion  after 
leaving  school.     If  farmers  the^^elves  were  consr.lted  in  re- 
gard to  the  pppcintment  of  such  persons  as  cor.nty  organisers, 
they  YJould  prohaoly  mruie  one  suggest  ion  j  which  is  thp.t  the 
right  plp.co  for  these  officials  is  in  the  fields  rather  than 
in  the  lecture-room.     They  claim  that  ■':hey  are  always  willing 
to  learn  individually,  tut  not  collectively.     It  must  oe  ad- 
mitted tha.t  there  is  iirach  to  oe  seid  for  this  point  of  view, 
when  di!ncussing  the  duties  of  a  new,  hut  highly  successful, 
t^^je  of  worlcer  " 

iness  Mohility  Alfred  P.Dennis,   special  European  representative  of 

the  Departm^ent  of  Comiaerce,  v/riting  on  the  mohility  of  ilmer- 
ican  business  in  The  ITat ion's  Business  for  No^vemher,  says:  " 
"....The  Iowa  farmer  finds  his  homie  m-arket  glutted  with  corn, 
hut  there  is  a  food  shortage  in  northern  Su-rope .     Cc^n  is 
hulk;^-.     It  costs  m.oney  to  get  a  carload  of  corn  from  the 
farmer's  Vns  to  the  station,  overl-pjid  to  the  sea  and  over- 
seas to  the  European  custor.er.    Besides  the  north  European 
has  no  liking  for  corn.     The  Iowa  farmer,  being  onto  his  job, 
transforms  his  corn  into  hogs.     He  further  concentrates  it 
by  rendering  the  fat  of  the  hog  into  refined  lard.     In  this 
concentrated  or  mobile  form  he  delivers  his  corn  to  the  over- 
seas purchaser.    ITo  purely  agric-'oltural  country  over  became 
rich  and  prosperous  rjitil  it  learned  the  science  cf  conferring 
mobility  upon  farm  -oroducts.    The  i\rile  Valley  from  antique 
times  was  given  over  to  the  raising  of  p'-erishable  stuffs — 
leeks,  onions,  water  buffaloes.    The  wealth  of  the  country 
remained  stationary,  with  a  popule.tion  in  the  nineteenth 
century  perhaps  no  greater  than  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 
E^~jtian  agriculture  attained  mobility  through  cotton.  Thus 
the  labor  of  an  entire  family  for  a  season  was  tr-^^nsf ormed 
into  a  bale  of  cotton,  capable  of  being  loaded  on  ships  and 
transported  to  the  far  ends  of  the  earth.    Agriculture,  tlms 
having  a^'^ta'^ned  mobilitj^  poured  wealth  into  the  country  and 
two  hviman  beings  were  able  to  live  in  the  l^ile  VaJley  where 
only  one  was  able  to  exist  before.    Denmark  as  an  agricultural 
country  may  be  visualized  as  a  great  transf orm.ing  station,  as 
an  a.gri cultural  laboratory  in  which  coarse,  cheap  farm  proSracts 
are  distilled  into  fine  concentrated  foods,  transf orm,at ions 
which  thus  confer  upon  the  fr^.iits  of  the  soil  the  quality  of 
mobility.     Coarse  American  corn,  cheap  Bussian  barley,  hay  from 
the  desolate  moors  of  Jutlajid,  are  fed  to  cattle,  and  trans- 
formed into  concentrates  such  as  milk,  butter,  cheese. 
Skimmied  m.ilk,  fed  in  turn  to  hogs,  reappears  in  more  concen- 
trated form,  as  bacon  on  London  breakfast  tables.    The  pros- 
perity of  the  co^ontry  depends  upon  transf orm.at ion  and  mobility... 


YQl_.^jg,  110.52  -^A-  ITovenl^or  6,  1934 


Colonization  Plan  A  Ye  1 1  ouh ous g  ,  Tsx .  ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  l^Tovernber  5 

states  that  regotiations  have  Just  "been  closed  for  the  pur- 
chase h7  IvMLHeed  and  V?.rLBadgor,  of  Aastin,  of  22,000  acres 
out  of  the  fs^Tious  "Spade''  ranch,  situated  in  Lamh  and  Hockley 
Counties  of  Northwestern  Texa.s  for  approximately  $575,000. 
The  purchasers  will  divide  the  land  into  tracts  of  160  to 
640  acres  and  colonize  it  vtd  th  -^armers .     They  also  ha.ve  se- 
cured options  to  purchase  an  additional  150,000  acres. 

ITitrates  The  Country  Gentlbman  of  l\ioveLiher  8  says:  "Clieap  nitrates 

from  the  air  will  soon  he  a  cofimion  article  of  corjmerce .  The 
chemists  of  the  world  have  achieved  surprising  results  in  their 
work  along  this  line.     In  England  a  plant  now  in  operation  is 
producing  thj.rty-one  tons  of  ai-mioniua  nitrate  a  day.  The 
owners  are  ready  to  e:q)and  production  as  rapidly  as  demand  jus- 
tifies it.     German  production  has  not  increased  this  year  "be- 
cause of  the  trouble  in  the  Huhr,  "but  next  year  there  will  "be 
another  story.     In  the  United  States  there  is  much  activity  in 
a  small  way.    A  dozen  plants  axe  making  ammonium  nitra.te  for 
industrial  uses,  hut  the  prices  they  receive  are  higher  than 
could  he  paid  for  fertilizer  use.    Eecently  a  powerful  ea.stern 
chcuiical  com.pany  a-couired  the  rights  to  a.  foreign  process 
Yvhich  dep  nds  upon  the  use  of  hydrogen  derived  from  coal  gas. 
It  is  going  ahead  to  make  cheap  nitrates,  even  while  it  knows 
that  Germans  are  getting  ready  to  export  great  Quantities  of 
nitrate  fertilizers.     The  Chilean  nitrate  monopoly  is  ahout  to 
he  hroken.     Chile,  with  its  great  saltpeter  heds,  will  have  to 
meet  the  com.petition  of  air-fixed  nitrogen — will  have  to  re- 
duce the  export  duty  of  sixteen  dollars  a  ton  that  American 
farmers  have  paid  to  the  support  of  the  Chilean  Government.  He 
do  not  need  to  worry  any  more  ah out  what  we  shall  do  with 
Ivluscle  Shoals.     It  will  continue  to  he  a  great  potential  hy- 
droelectric power  plant,  hut  so  far  as  nitrates  are  concerned 
it  is  a  dead  issue." 

Euh'ber  In  an  editorial  review  of  a  report  on  the  crude  ruhher 

supply,  hy  H.IT .V/hitf ord,  chief  of  the  cirade  ruh"ber  section  of 
the  luhher  division  of  the  Department  of  Corxnerce,  The  India; 
Euhher  World  for  Novemher  1  says:  "Discussing  present  and 
pros^-ec'!"'' -  ^  sources,  Mr.  Whitford  a„dmits  that  British,  Butch, 
and  French  ha.ve  a  comhination  of  advantages  in  soil,  climate, 
experience,  and  ahundaaice  of  cheap  lahor  hard  to  offset;  and 
that  serious  difficulties  might  he  enco'ontered  in  estahlishing 
Americr.n  sources,    Ar.ong  the  latter  he  anticipates  possible 
opposition,  even  in  tropical  Latin-Americani  republics,  to 
negotiating  for  immigrants  needed  for  large  scale  production; 
and,  too,  the  saf eg>:.arding  of  overseas  possessions  and  lines 
of  transport  is  fraught  with  anxiety.    Yet,  even  though  the 
factors  namied  by  i;jif avorable ,  he  says,  they  are  not  alarming; 
but  they  should  act  as  a  spur  to  'experimental  work  in  new 
districts,  and  perhaps  along  rather  different  lines  than  those 
in  vogae  in  the  East.'" 
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Texas  Lrjids  The  American  fertilizer  for  IToveir.ber  1  says:  "A  Texas 

news  item  states  th-^t  IOC, OCO  r-cres  of  Texas  soil  hitherto 
used  only  for  gazing,  or  -oert  of  the  unfenced  puolic  donaiin, 
are  "being  plowed  this  fall.     The  "bulk  of  it  will  "be  planted  to 
wheat  and  oats,  some  of  it  in  cotton.     The  land  is  "being 
settled  "by  farLiers  from  eastern  Texas,  from  the  Southeastern 
States,  and  from  the  Middle  lies^  .    These  farms  tai:e  the  place 
of  old-time  ranches.     There  a.re  evidently  som.e  hopeful  farmiors 
left  " 

Wheat  Market  J.Sidney  Gates  is  the  author  of  an  article  on  the  world 

wheat  situa.tion  in  The  Country  G-entlem-an  for  Novem-her  8.  In 
this  he  says  in  part:     "England  is  peculiarly  concerned  in 
the  whea.t  m^arket      Not  only  does  she  huy  a  larger  ciuantity  of 
"bread  grain  than  any  other  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth, 
"but  she  also  gets  an  immense  revenue  from  freighting  and  mer- 
chandising the  crop  across  each  .and  every  one  o±  the  seven 
seas.    And  the  Englishmxen  are  not  averse  to  gam-'oling  on  whea.t . 
How  h-^ve  these  world  traders  felt  a.oout  wheat  this  year? 
After  a  month  in  rural  England,  I  spent  a  few  days  in  early 
fa^ll  scurrying  round  trying  to  get  this  information      In  Liver- 
pool and  London,  the  two  great  trading  and  information  centers, 
I  missed  Lat  few  of  the  fa;r.ous  traders,   statisticians  and  stu- 
dents of  the  wheat  Liaxket .     I  also  got  suiirnation  as  well  as 
an  interesting  interpretavt ion  of  the  whole  m.atter  at  Crieff, 
Scotlaxd,  from  Sir  James  Wilson,  m-ost  renowned  of  all  British 
statistical  students.    But  I  want  right  here  to  intrude  a. 
"belief  of  my  own  that  was  driven  home  to  my  mind  more  and  more 
as  each  specialist  I  visited  mulled  over  his  figares.    Liy  "be- 
lief is  that  you  never  really  sense  a  situation  until  jou  see 
it  in  perspective — and  it  a^ppears  to  me  tha.t  the  Englishman 
has  missed  something  hy  neglecting  to  climo  a  tall  hill  and 
view  the  wheat  outlook  in  a  larger  wsj.      A  hig  question  in 
England,  as  well  as  over  here,  coxicerned  the  Rassiaji  wheat  crop. 
As  to  how  mrach  wheat  Russia  m.ay  iriarket  I  got  m.aji7  conflicting 
views,  none  of  these  views  seemingly  resting  on  any  very 
definite  hnsis.     C  .E.A.Halkes ,  one  of  the  keenest  m-en  with 
whom  I  talked,  had  this  to  say:     'The  Eassian  crop  is  practi- 
cally a.n  uixknown  Quantity.     Of  course,  Tie  know  that  the 
present  Go\errmient  is  quite  capahle  of  eicporting  wheat  even 
though  their  own  people  have  to  suffer.     Last  3,'ear  they  ex- 
ported a  lot  of  whea.t  fromi  their  Black  Sea,  ports.     I  h.-^ve 
recently  "been  up  to  Riga  and  several  other  points  in  Northern 
Russia.     The  EijLSsian  officials  know  nothing  ahout  the  crop.  I 
do  not  "believe  they  know  as  m?a.ch  as  we  do  here  in  London.  Other 
countries  from,  which  inf ormx^^tion  is  sc-^rce  and  conflicting 
are  Rangary,  Hum.ania  and  Jugo-Slavia. .     Hungary  is  "badly  hit 
"by  drought.     The  prospects  in  Europe  a.s  a  whole  are  fairly  sat- 
isfaxtory.     The  crop  is  not  so  large  j^s  last  year,  "but  we  Ije- 
lieve  the  world  crop  will  "be  a.mole  to  go  rotuid,  though  the 
price  will  "be  higher  tha^n  last  year.'     W.A.Phillips,  of  the 
London  Seed  and  Oil  Reporter,  "by  whose  reports  tra^ders  set 
great  store,  summarized  the  situation  in  this  wise:  'We 
estima..te  the  world  crop  at  380,000,000  quarters.     Last  year 
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it  VPS,  Towgnly,  440,000,000  au-^Tters.  A"  quarter"  is  our 
statistic -''•.I  unit,  -'^nd  it  :ie^  is  eight  ousliels  .     This  is  a  drop 
in  the  Y;orld  crop  of  60,000.000  cmarters,  or,  ^s  you  enpress 
it,  430,000,000  Dushels .    Approximately  hpli  of  this  drop  is 
from  Europe.     Te  rechon  ^he  vjorld  e::port-':^'ble  surplus  of  T7heat 
at  98,000,000  quarlers.     Last  year  it  ^rs  117,000,000  Quarters, 
ue  rechon  the  Eussian  crop  rs  h^tween  20,000,000  ^^nd  30,000,000 
quarters.    Ise  know  that  their  weather  has  "been  very  "bad. 
Knowledge  of  v/eather  is  our  chief  oasis  in  estrnrting  the 
Russian  crop  .  '  " 


Section  o 
LlABKiT  qUOTATIONS 

Far:::  Products  Nov. 5:     E"ew  York  Ro^-ind  Yfnite  potatoes  $1  to  $1.25  sacked 

per  100  pcjinds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  85/5  f.o.h.  Rochester. 
Maine  sacked  G-reen  Llountains  SI.  15  to  $1.50  in  eastern  markets; 
"bulk  stock  50^  to  55^  f  .o.h.  :"ew  York  Danish  type  cabhage 
tended  leaver  at  "^12  to  $18  "bulk  per  ton  in  leading  irjs.rkets; 
$8  f.o."b,  Rochester.     Onions  ste£,d7  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
10  to  25j6  lower  else's^'are »    ITew  York  Baldwin  apples  25p  to  50/5 
higher  at  $5.25  to  $5.50  per  harrel  in  ITew  York.  Twenty  Oconee 
ranged  $4  to  $5  in  a  few  cities. 

Ch- ^ago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10.15  for  the  top  and 
$8.40  to  $10.00  for^he  "bulk.  Medium  and  good  heef  steers 
$6.35  to  $11.50;  "butcher  cows  and  heifers  $3.50  to  S11.25; 
feeder  steers  $4.50  to  $7.85;  light  and  nedi-on  weight  veal 
calves  $8.50  to  $10.75. 

Closing  prices  92  score  "butter:  ITew  York  41)i;  Philadel- 
phia 41/5;  Boston  39)t;  Chicago  5S  l/2jt. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  Hovemher  5:    ITo.l  dark  northern 
Minneapolis  $1.40  to  $1.60.  l\!o.2  red  winter  Chic-^go  $1.46  l/2; 
St. Louis  $1.52  to  $1.55;  Kansas  City  $1.39  to  $1.50.  a'o.2 
hard  winter  St. Louis  $1.39  to  $1.40;  Kansas  City  $1.31  to 
$1.43.  iTo.2  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.07  to  $1.09;  Kansas  City 
99/5;  Minneapolis  $1.02  to  $1.05  1/2.  No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago 
$1.07  1/2  to  $1.10;  Kansas  City  $1.05:  MinneaiDolis  $1.06  to 
$1.06  1/2.  ho. 3  3/ellow  corn  Chicago  $1.06  I/2  to  $1.03  l/2; 
St. Louis  $1.08;  Minneapolis  $1.05  to  $1.05  I/2.  -To. 3  white  com 
Cliicago  $1.06  1/2  to  $1.07  l/2;  St. Louis  $1.06  1/^2  to  $1.07. 
No  .2' wiii-^?  3orn  KcJisas  City  $1.01.  No. 3  white  oats  Chicpgo 
45  to  47/5;  St.  Louis  47  I/2  to  43/5;  Minneapolis  42  7/8  to 
43  1/8/5. 

Spot  cotton  up  11  points,  closing  at  22.94/5  per  I'b . 
New  York  Decemher  future  contracts  up  12  points,  closing  at 
23.15ji.   (Prepared  "by  Bii.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  price  Nov. 5,  Nov. 3,  Nov. 5, 1923 

Railroads                  20  Industrials  ^  105.11  103.89  89.36 

20  R.R. stocks  90.80  89.53  79.93 
(Wall  St .  Jour . ,  Nov. 6.) 
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Y  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricukure  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responr'hilitj',  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  vie^vs  Mid  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Farmer  Legislation         The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  "President  Coolidge's 

message  will  not  contain  any  definite  suggestions  as  to 
relief  for  farmers  and  legislation  designed  to  place  them  on 
an  equality  with  other  producers-     He  is  greatly  interested  in  farm  relief 
and  taxation,  hut  he  finds  that  no  sound  program  has  "been  offered  to  henefit 
the  farmers  which  does  not  lea.d  to  class  legislation  and  paternalism.  Because 
of  this  condition  his  message  will  he  general  in  touching  upon  the  agricultural 
situa.tion  and  will  express  the  hope  that  the  commission  on  agriculture,  which 
he  will  name  soon,  may  he  ahle  to  report  something  acceptable  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress." 


Secretary  Mellon  The  press  to-day  states  that  general  business  sees  a 

Foresees  Business    "clear  slcy,"  in  the  opinion  of  Secretary  Mellon,  who  now 
Improvement        expects  that  douhts  as  to  the  future  will  he  removed  and 

commerce  and  industry  will  go  ahead  with  a  program  of  expand- 
ing development.    Mr.  Mellon  foresees  a  generally  healthy  con- 
dition hoth  at  home  and  abroad.     He  traces  the  improvement  in  Turope  to  the 
settlement  of  the  reparations  problem,  through  the  Dawes  agreement,  and  expects 
that  better  conditions  will  result,  not  only  in  the  countries  immediately  af- 
fected by  the  settlement,  but  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries  that 
have  important  trs,de  relations  with  those  who  ha-,ve  signed  the  reparations 
settlement . 


Prices  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:  "Some  interesting 

calculations  of  what  the  Eepublican  victory  at  the  polls 
had  meant  for  security  and  grain  values  were  made  in  Wall 
Street  November  6.    The  average  advance  of  all  stocks  November  5  amounted 
to  about  1  1-4  points  and  talcing  this  in  connection  with  the  total  of  se- 
curities listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  meant  an  approximate  addi- 
tion to  values  of  $250,000,000  in  one  day.    Bonds  advanced  less,  but  enough, 
it  was  figured,  to  add  at  least  $30,000,000  more  to  values.     The  advance  ©f 
approximately  4  cents  in  the  price  of  wheat  meant  an  addition  to  the  total 
value  of  that  crop  of  $34,000,000,  while  about  $10,000,000  was  added  to  the 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  " 


Bradstreet's  Price         Bradstreet's  index  number  of  average  commodity  prices 
Index         on  Nov.l,  published  yesterday,  shows  an  increase  of  2.7  per 
cent  during  October  and  9.1  per  cent  from  the  year's  low 
point  of  July  1.    The  Bradstreet  index,  which  is  a  "straight 
average,"  on  the  d-'-te  assigned,  shows  the  present  average  to  have  been 
equaled  or  exceeded  in  the  first  half  of  1923  and  on  Dec.l  of  the  same  year, 
whereas  the  average  compiled  by  Dun's  Review,  previously  published,  shows 
that  calculation,  which  represents  a  "weighted  average,"  to  be  the  highest 
since  Jan. 1,1921.   (Press,  Nov. 7.). 
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British.  Nitrogen  The  American  Fertilizer  for  November  1  says:  "The 

British  concern  which  acquired  the  war-time  air  nitrogen 
industry  from  the  G-overnment  has  not  done  mach  talking,  "but 
they  have  not  "been  idle  during  the  past  years.     The  small 
plant  which  they  have  "been  operating  can  hardly  have  been 
profitable,  but  they  have  evidently  mastered  the  details  of 
the  process,  for  they  are  now  installing  a  large  plant  which 
will  be  an  important  factor  in  supplying  the  nitrogen  needs 
of  the  British  farmers." 

Cooperation  An  editorial  in  Western  Farmer  for  November  1  says:"... 

The  one  thing  that  counts  is  to  get  as  much  as  possible  in 
real  money  for  the  things  produced  and  at  a  profit  above  the 
cost  of  production.     Cooperation  is  a  strong  fa.ctor  in  pro- 
duction, but  equally  important  in  selling.     The  disposition 
in  farm  districts  everywhere  to  'get  together'  is  the  keynote 
these  days.     Those  cooperative  associations,   selling  ex- 
changes where  grading  of  products  and  orderly  marketing  are 
considered,  and  getting  together  on  a  community  plan  of 
selling,  of  establishing  uniform  grades  of  produce,  be  it 
fruits,  vegetables.,  grain  or  livestock,  are  what  co^ant  in  a 
large  measure  in  marking  farming  a  profitable  business. 
These  are  things  that  count  so  much  in  making  the  farm  ledg- 
er show  a.  profit.    Much  education  is  needed.     More  confidence 
should  be  ha.d.     Less  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Tjroducer, 
in  other  words,  better  understanding  of  what  true  coopera.tion 
means . " 

Cotton  The  United  States  occupies  a  more  dominant  position  in 

the  world  in  respect  of  cotton  than  in  respect  of  almost  ajiy 
other  important  commodity,  according  to  the  Commerce  Year  Book 
for  1923.     The  publication,  Just  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  makes  an  official  review  of  the  past  cotton  year  and 
outlines  the  trends  which  developed  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  latest  complete  official  statistics.     This  couri.try,  it 
was  found,  still  produces  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  world's 
total  cotton  production,  though  its  share  is  less  than  before 
the  war.     Out  of  a  world  total  of  13,249,000  bales  of  cotton, 
including  1  inters,  produced  during  the  cotton  2iea,T  1923-24, 
the  official  figures  credit  the  United  States  with  10,128,000 
bales.    Por  the  period  from  1909-10  to  1913-14  the  United 
States  averaged  a  production  of  13,033,000  bales  out  of  a  world 
total  average  of  20,507,000.     The  only  other  important  sources 
of  cotton  supply  are  described  as  India,  producing  3,947,000 
bales  in  1923-24;   China,  producing  1,400,000  bales;  Eg^^Dt,  with 
1,213,000  bales,  and  Brazil,  with  470,000  bales.  Considerably 
over  half  of  the  American  crop  is  exported,  the  Government's 
review  notes,  so  that  foreign  conditions  greatly  affect  dema.nd, 
while,  on  the  other  ha.nd,  changes  in  production  here,  whether 
due  to  temporary  or  to  more  long  enduring  conditions,  have  a 
great  effect  on  world  cotton  prices. 
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Forest  Fires  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  of  lJovem"ber  5  srys: 

"Bad  as  is  the  destruction  "by  forest  fires  in  the  Eastern 
States  this  year,  due  to  the  excessively  dry  autumir.iihich  has 
made  the  leaves  and  grass  almost  a.s  inflaramahle  as  tinder, 
it  is  "but  a  repetition  of  what  has  happened  many  times  hefore 
since  the  ^hite  men  first  pushed  the  line  of  civilization 
westward.     The  Indi.ans,  more  chary  with  fire  than  ourselves, 
never  caused  the  wanton  dajnage  that  so  many  white  men  have 
done,  to  their  shajne;  and,  although  lightning  has  often 
started  a  hlaze,  the  destruction  from  na.tural  causes  never 
equaled  tha.t  which  results  from  the  carelessness  and  negli- 
gence of  our  own  people.     The  forest  area  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  about  550,000,000  acres.    Of  this, 
according  to  Messrs.  Zon  and  Sparha^k.>:  two  of  the  principal 
forestry  experts  in  the  country,  ahout  half  has  no  fire  pro- 
tection of  any  sort.     In  the  remainder,  which  is  composed  of 
national  and  State  forests  and  a  few  large  preserves  "belong- 
ing to  great  lumber  companies,  a  handful  of  rangers  are  kept 
and  watch  towers  have  been  built.    All  of  this  is  a  recent 
development.     It  came  too  late  to  save  the  vast  areas  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  which  have  been  burned 
up  during  the  last  half  century.    The  forests  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  are  suffering  irreparable  injury  this  season. 
Due  to  the  dry  soil,  there  has  been  more  underground  burning 
than  usual,  with  the  result  that  not  only  are  the  roots  of 
the  trees  and  plants  destroyed,  but  the  dried  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  itself  has  been  scorched.     This  means 
that  it  will  be  years  before  such  areas  can  be  reforested..." 

French  Food  Law  A  Paris  dispa.tch  to  the  press  of  November  5  states  that 

Rene  Renault,  Minister  of  Justice,  has  prepared  and  will  defend 
before  parliament  a  new  law  imposing  rigid  penalties  on  all 
merchants,  hotel  keepers  and  restaurateurs  selling  food  pro- 
ducts at  prices  above  those  proclaimed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.     The  ministry  will  only  record  current  prices, 
not  fix  them,  but  any  merchant  going  above  the  current  ac- 
cepted prices  will  be  severely  punished  under  the  proposed 
law . 

G-rain  Returns  An  editorial  in  The  Nations  Business  for  November 

says:  "Wheat  blessings  appear  to  concentrate,  and  the  center 
of  concentration  is  somewhere  in  Kansa.s,  although  there  is 
a  pleasant  degree  of  concentration  as  far  north  as  North 
Dal^ota.    East  of  the  Mississippi  River  the  country  has 
50,000,000  bushels  less  wheat  than  last  year.    West  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  the  States  have  60,000,000  bushels  less  than 
last  year.     Nevertheless,  the  country  as  a  whole  ha-s  some- 
where over  30,000,000  bushels  more  than  last  year.     The  in- 
crease in  the  wheat  crop  plainly  comes  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Rockies.     Kans,^s  leads  the  way 
with  71,000,000  bushels  over  last  year,  an  increase  that 
means,  with  this  year's  higher  prices,  at  least  axi  addition 
of  $110,000,000  to  the  income  of  Kansa.s.     The  income  of 
North  Dakota  from  wheat  for  1923  will  be  more  than  doubled 
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in  1924.    The  addition  to  iCorth  Dakota's  income  merely  be- 
cause of  vfheat  will  be  in  excess  of  $75,000,000.  Blessings 
seldom  come  sin^ii^ly.     Xancas  has  a  good  corn  crop,  too.  Its 
value  v/ould  soen  to  be  something  like  $144,000,000,  or  pretty 
nearly  $50,000,000  more  than  in  1923.     North  Dakota  can  point 
to  other  crops,  too.      Oats  v;ill  answer  as  an  illustration. 
Por  them  it  will  receive  even  in  this  age  of  the  gasoline 
engine  at  least  $34,000,000  this  year,  as  against  $15,000,000 
in  1923.     Statistics  for  all  crops  are  not  yet  collected. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  value  of  the  produc- 
tion of  agriculture  nationally  this  year  will  show  a  handsome 
increase.     Some  time  ago  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mated that  the  increase  in  v/salth  from  major  crops  in  1923 
v/as  a  billion  dollars  over  the  year  before-     There  is  every 
evidence  that  he  can  now  add  at  least  another  billion  for 
1924." 

Hogs  on  the  Market  An  editorial  in  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  for  November 

1  says:  "This  is  s,  good  time  to  study  the  effects  of  supply 
on  the  market .    We  know  that  the  world  wheat  crop  is  short 
and  a.s  a  result  the  wheat  grower  is  getting  a  better  price 
for  his  crop  than  heretofore.     Every  hog  raiser  knows  th-at 
the  pork  crop  is  short,  therefore  the  eleven  cent  hog.  It 
is  estimated  that  through  the  natural  killing  season  there 
should  not  be  over  25,000  hogs  received  daily  on  the  Chicago 
market.    With  this  number  the  pa.ckers  and  independent  buyers 
would  always  be  keenly  interested  in  getting  their  just  share. 
In  fa.ct,  a,  d?aily  run  of  25,000  would  cause  a  very  active 
market  with  keen  competition.     Such  a  market  can  be  had  if 
the  farmers  will  but  help  regu-late  the  supply." 

Meat  Supplies  Sioux  City  Live  Stock  Eecord  for  Novem.ber  3  says: 

"Abnormally  large  supplies  of  livestock  and  of  meat  during 
the  post-war  period  have  proven  disastrous  to  both  produc- 
ers and  packers.     In  fact  ma,ny  producers  have  been  ruined, 
while  ma,ny  packers,  including  some  of  the  largest  and 
strongest,  have  gone  into  bankruptcy  or  been  compelled  to 
reorganize.    For  four  or  five  years  the  livestock  and  meat 
industry  has  been  readjusting  itself  and  there  are  indi- 
cations that  from  now  on  conditions  will  be  more  nearly 
normal.     It  has  been  a  painful  process  but  a  na.tural  one 
and  at  this  time  it  is  difficult  to  look  back  and  see  where 
legislation  or  bureau  action  could  have  helped  matters. 
Certain  it  is  tha.t  the  mea.t  trade  views  the  return  to 
more  normal  conditions  with,  sa.tisf action .     The  National 
Provisioner  opines  that   'the  supply'  of  ajid  demand  for  meat 
products  are  likely  to  be  more  nearly  balanced  during  the 
coming  winter  than  has  been  the  case  in  a  long  time.'" 

Utah  Alfalfa  A  Salt  Lal^e  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November 

Seed  Crop         5  says:  "Utah  will  produce  from  nineteen  to  twenty  million 
pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  this  year  on  a  clean  seed  basis,  as 
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compared  with  ar/proximp.tely  13,500,000  pounds  Ip.st  year.  High 
prices  for  seed  last  year  pnd  the  shorta.ge  of  irrigation 
water  were  ma^inly  responsible  for  the  incre-^sed  acreage. 
Millard  County  production  is  expected  to  "be  from  8,500,000 
to  9,000,000  pounds,  as  conpaxed  with  ahout  6,500,000  pounds 
last  yeaT*. " 

Wool  A  Fort  Worth  disDatch  to  the  -cress  of  November  5  says: 

"The  big  7est  Tex^s  warehouses  are  finally  empty  of  wool,  the 
last  of  the  season's  accumal action  being  sold  at  San  Angelo  for 
record-breal^ing  prices.     This  deal,  involving  300,000  pounds, 
was  announced  a  day  or  two  a.go .     The  price  paid  was  53  cents 
per  poujid.    Wool,  stored  in  the  Orovvers '  Central  Storage  ware- 
houses at  San  Angelo,  was  ta>en  by  buyers  for  Studley  &  Smery 
and  Holloway,  Jones  &  Donald,  both  firms  being  of  Boston.  A 
tota.1  of  4,500,000  pounds  of  wool  was  disposed  of  this  season 
by  the  San  Angelo  warehouses.  The  price  paid  for  the  clip  la.st 
week  was  the  highest  for  fall  wool  of  eight  months'  growth 
since  World  War  days." 

World  Livestock  An  editoriaJ  in  The  Country  Centlem.an  of  November  8  says 

Census  "How  many  cattle  and  sheep  and  swine  and  horses  are  there  in 

the  world?    How  many  acres  of  wheat  and  cotton  and  corn  and 
flax  and  rye?    What  are  the  real  facts  of  world  farming  any- 
way?   Who  knows?    No  one.     Some  shj?ewd  guesses  are  made,  but 
thjit  is  all.    No  world  census  of  a.griculture  ha.s  ever  been 
taken.     Several  countries  tal-ie  no -censuses.     Those  that  do, 
:&olloT7  their  own  systems  and  the  results  a^re  not  comparahle. 
But  now  comes  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  with 
plans  for  a  world  census  in  1930.     The  institute,  fomided  by 
David  Lubin,  of  California,  has  grown  -uritil  its  mem-bership 
includes  seventy-one  nations  reguia'rl.y  making  crop  reports, 
Only  Russia  of  all  the  great  crop-producing  countries  makes 
no  statement.     The  world  needs  m-ore  than  gij.esswork  as  to 
food  a.nd  fiber.     The  farmers  of  America  need  to  know  what 
the  whole  world  is  doing  if  they  are  to  gauge  their  efforts 
with  even  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.    A  census  of  this  kind 
should  be  made  by  all  means — and  repeated  every  ten  years." 

Yo-<angfe  Work  Praised         A  London  dis-oatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  at 

a  private  dinner  given  in  London  last  night  by  Sir  Robert 
Kinder sley  in  honor  of  Owen  D.  Young,  who  served  with  Sir 
Robert  on  the  Da^wes  conrxiittee ,  the  chief  -ppealcer  was 
Lord  Balfour.     The  latter  said  he  regarded  their  gaest  as 
"one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  many  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives of  his  country,  who  had  labored  disinterested- 
ly and  ef f ect'oa.lly  to  bear  their  share  of  the  common  burden 
which  the  great  war  had  left  upon  every  civilized  co-untry. 
They  had  come  to  E^arope  at  great  personaJ  inconvenience  and 
at  probably  considerable  loss  ....  Their  authority  had  been 
great .     They  had  never  abused  it  and  all  of  them — and  cer- 
tainly not  least  Mr.  Young — had  shown  themselves  throughout 
capable  of  tha.t  straightforward,  simple,  able  diplompcy 
which  wa.s  incompa.rably  better  tha.n  all  the  petty  dexterities 
which  sometimes  passed  under  the  na_me  of  diploma.tic  a.bility." 
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Section  3 
IC/mKET  QUOTATIOlvS 

Farm  Products  I^ov.6:     Eastern  apple  mar>ets  firm;  many  sales  "best 

varieties  25  to  50p  per  bar^'el  higher.    Bhocle  Island  G-reenings 
$5.25  f  .o.h.  western  New  York  points,  with  fair  quality  $5.50 
l^ew  York  City.    Eastern  Stayman  'Tine saps  jobbing  $4.50  to  $5.50. 
Cabhage  mostly  $2  to  $3  per  ton  lower  in  city  markets,  $1  lower 
at  shipping  points.    He-?:  York  Domestic  jobbing  at  $8  to  $14, 
Danish  tyT>e  mostly  $12  to  $18,  with  f.o.b.  price  $8.    New  York 
Eoiuid  ll^hite  potatoes  $1  to  $1.25  sacked  per  100  po^jnds  terminal 
markets;  80  to  85|!^  f.o.h.  Rochester.  Maine  G-reen  Mountains 
johomg  $1.40  to  $1.50  hulk  and  sacked.     New  York  and  midwestern 
yellow  onions  $1.50  to  $1.75  in  leading  cities;  white  varieties 
high  at  $2.50.    Western  yellows  $2  to  $3  Chicago  market. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10.00  for  the  top  and 
$8.60  to  $9.90  for  the  bulk.     Medium  and  good  beef  steers 
$6.75  to  $11.75;  butcher  cows  and  heifers  $5.60  to  $11.25; 
feeder  steers  $4-50  to  $7.75;  light  and  medium  weight  veal 
calves  $8.50  to  $10. 

Closing  prices  92  score  butter:     New  York  41/^;  Chicago 
38  1/2;^;  Philadelphia  41/^;  Soston  39/^. 

Spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  down  23 
points,  closing  at  22. 70;^  per  lb.    New  York  December  future 
contr-cts  down  31  points,  closing  at  22. 84;^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  November  6:    No.l  dark  northern 
spring  wheat  Minneapolis  $1.45  to  $1.65.    No. 2  red  winter 
Chicago  $1.52;  St. Louis  $1.55  to  $1.57;  Kansas  City  $1.51. 
No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.42  3/4;  St. Louis  $1,41  to  $1.42; 
Kansas  City  $1.33  to  $1.45.     No. 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.08 
to  $1.08  1/2 ;  Minneapolis  $1.00  1/2  to  $1-04  1/2;  Kansas  City 
$1.00.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.09  to  $1.10  l/4;  Minneapolis 
$1.06  1/2  to  $1.07  1/2;  St. Louis  $1-11;  Kansas  City  $1.07. 
No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  $1.08  to  $1.09;  Minneapolis  $1.04  1/2 
to  $1.05  1/2.  No. 2  white  corn,  Kansas  City  $1»01.    No. 3  white 
corn  Chicago  $1.07  to  $1.08;  St. Louis  $1.08.    No. 2  white  oats 
Kansas  City  49/i;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  47  to  48  3/4/^; 
Minneapolis  43  7/8  to  44  l/s/;   St.  Louis  48  I/2  to  49/^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.). 


Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Nov.  6,  Nov.  5,  Nov.  5,1923 

Railroads                  20  Industrials  104.06  105.11  89.36 

20  R. 5. stocks  91.23  90.80  79.93 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Nov. 7.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  aj^riculture.  particnlarly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Respon?!'  iIity,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  ^iews  and  opinions  quoted  -'s  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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President  Npjnes  President  Coolidge  yesterday  p,nnounced  the  personnel 

Parm  Commission    of  tlxe  commission  which,  in  his  speech  accepting  the 

Eepuolican  nomination  for  President,  he  proposed  to  appoint 
to  inquire  into  agricultural  conditions  rith  a.  view  to  de- 
termining a  progr-'^jn  for  permanent  improvement  of  the  industry  through  legis- 
lation and  otherwise.     Hchert  D.  Carey,  of  Careyhurst,  Wyo . ,  a  former  Governor 
of  that  Sta.te,  was  najned  chairman  of  the  voluntary  commission  which  includes 
seven  other  farm  leaders  from  various  sections  of  the  country.  Addition.^?! 
appointments  ma,y  "be  made  later,  it  was  said.     The  memhers  nnno'onced  yester- 
day are:  0 .E.Bradfute ,  president  of  the  ijnerican  Parm  Bureau  Pederation,  of 
Chicago;  Charles  S.  Barrett,  chaarman  of  the  National  Board  of  Parm  Organi- 
zations, of  Union  City,  G-3..;  Louis  J.  Taher,  master  of  the  National  G-Tenge^ 
of  Columhus,  Ohio;  Ralph  P.  Merritt,  of  Presno,  Calif.,  president  of  the 
Sun-Maid  Eaisin  G-rowers;  R.  W.  Thatcher,  director  of  the  I;Jew  York  Experiment 
Station,  of  C>eneVrt,  I^.Y.;  W.C.  Coffey,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agricultiire , 
and  director  of  the  experiment  sta.tion  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  ?nd 
Pred  H.  Bixhy,  president  of  the  iUnerican  National  Livestock  Association,  of 
Long  Bea.ch,  Calif.    E.T.  Clark,  personal  secretary  to  President  Coolidge,  in 
announcing  the  appointments,  said  the  memhers  piobahly  would  he  celled  into 
conference  in  the  near  future.     It  was  said  also  that  further  appointments 
might  "be  made  "before  the  commission  "begins  work.   (Press,  i\iOV.  8.) 


Bakeries  Merge:-  A  Uew  York  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  th?t 

incorporation  of  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation,  which 
is  expected  to  "be  the  first  step  in  a  huge  merger  of  the 
United  Bakeries  Corporation,  the  ¥ard  Baking  Corporation  a,nd  other  leading 
organizations  in  this  field,  was  announced  ilovember  7  by  Goorge  G.3ar"ber, 
an  official  of  the  United  Bakeries,  who  will  assume  the  clia^irmpPiShip  of  the 
new  concern.     The  capitalization  of  the  corporation  is  at  least  $450,000,000, 
making  it  the  l^^rgest  ever  set  up  in  the  "baking  business  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  axiy  field  of  industry. 


"Rainmaker"  Signed       A  Bakersfield,  Calif-,  disoatch  to  the  press  to-day 
Up  states  that  "Rainmaker"  Ha.tfield  last  night  closed  a  con- 

tract with  the  Kern  County  Ca.ttlemen's  Association  and  the 
Sheepmen's  Associa.tion  whereby  he  promises  to  produce  one  pud  one-half  inches 
of  rain  in  Kern  County  between  November  20  and  December  20.     If  rain  is 
produced  Hatfield  is  to  receive  $4,000,  the  money  being  guaranteed  by  the 
cattleman  and  sheepmen. 


Ik 
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Section  2 

Cotton  Predictions  Daniel  J. Sully  telegraphs  to  Manufacturers  Record  of 

NoveiP-ber  6  a.s  follows:   "Having  to  make  a  "business  trip  to 
St. Louis,   I  determined  after  finishing  it  to  make  a  personal 
and  practical  ohservation  of  the  cotton  crop  in  southea.st 
i-iissouri,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  in  aJi  endeavor  to  verify  my  con- 
tentions that  this  crop  was  not  only  small  in  its  productive 
capacity  "but  was  also  one  of  mediocre  quality.     It  is  not  only 
with  great  regret  hut  with  a  feeling  of  spdness — if  such  an 
expression  could  he  understood  as  ppplicahle  to  the  effect  that 
the  direful  conditions  of  the  cotton  plant,   its  (^tJf^eriora.ted 
power  and  inferior  ouality  had  upon  me — that  I  raake  you  this 
report.     I  will  not  attempt  to  elucidate  my  conclusions  in 
reference  to  wha„t  I  consider  that  it  must  surely  mean  a 
catastrophe,  a  great  calamity,  not  only  to  the  cotton  farmer, 
to  the  cotton  manuf act\irer ,  "but  to  the  civilized  world.  Cotton, 
the  supreme  fa.ctor  that  enters  into  all  life,  physical  or  in- 
dustrial,  is  slowly  hut  surely  hecoming  so  impaired  in  rela- 
tion to  its  quality  and  its  power  to  produce  t'nat  it  is  hut  a 
matter  of  a  fg77  years  when  it  will  have  only  a  character  of 
hody  and  productive  power  comparahle  to  the  cotton  of  India 
and  China,  and  this  would  mean  to  the  civilized  world  a  dis- 
aster of  incomparahle  consequence.    Many  fields  that  I  went 
into  and  a  great  n-omher  that  I  could  discern  from  the  train  and 
from  automohiles  were  on  the  order  of  h-umhlehee  cotton. 
Fields  where  formerly  the  cotton  stalk  grew  four  to  five  feet 
high,  with  a  productive  capacity  in  accordance,  were,  as  a. 
rule,  all  picked  clean  and  there  was  no  sign  of  any  f^urther 
fruit  or  holls  on  them.     Fields  I  saw  hut  did  not  enter,  that 
had  not  heen  picked  or  were  only  partially  picked,   showed  the 
plan.t  ha.d  practically  ma.tured  all  at  one  time,  ajid  there  was 
not  enough  cotton  on  them  to  mxake  more  than  a  ha.le  to  four 
acres,  and  some  not  a  hale  to  ten  avCres.     Fields  that  former- 
ly grew  the  very  finest — inch  and  one- eighth  to  one  and 
three- sixteenths ,  one  and  one- quarter  to  one  and  five- six- 
teenths inches — show  nothing  now  hut  a  poor  seven-eights  of 
one  inch  staple,  and  this  w^s  not  in  one  section  hut  all 

over  the  territory  in  which  I  traveled  The  farmer  can  not 

make  the  wage  of  a  comiTion  lahorer  a,t  40  cents  a  poLind  for  his 
cotton.     They  were  paying  $2  per  hundred  for  picking  when  I 
was  in  Texas,  and  a  good  picker  could  pick  300  DO-'onds  a  day, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $6  a  day.     Compare  this  result  with  wages 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  ohtain,  if 
they  could  get  40  cents  a  pound    for  their  cotton.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  cotton  is  produced  on  ten-acre  farms.  One 
hale  to  four  acres  would  give  the  farmer  two  and  one-half 
hales.    At  40  cents  a  Dound,  he  would  receive  the  vast  sum 
of  $500  for  his  year's  work.     Tlie  cotton  farmer  and  the 
American  cotton  manufacturer  are  hoth  strugr^ding  to  exist, 
and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  making  the  statement  tha.t  if  the 
cotton  farmer  continues  to  depend  upon  cotton  production  for 
his  living,  and  continues  along  the  lines  he  has  heen,  his 
life  and  his  livelihood  will  soon  he  a  thing  of  the  -oast. 
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And  the  Airei  ic^n  cotton  maimfpcturer  will  "be  in  the  st.'^te  that 
G-rover  Clevel?.nd's  remark  inr.de  famous.     After  my  personpj 
visit  to  the  cotton  fields  I  am  more  anc  more  convinced  that 
the  i?rmer  should  hold  on  to  every  "bale  of  cotton  he  hrs, 
and  th?t  the  American  mxanuf rcturer  shcoJd  buy  every  "bale  he 
needs  for  his  year's  wants." 

Dairy  Convention  The  national.  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation  in 

anno~ancing  its  eighth  annual  meeting,  at  Detroit,  Novemher  14- 
15,  presents  the  follO''''ing  tentative  pro.^rram:  "Cooperative 
Marketing  of  Iowa  Butter,"  C.  Bechtelheim.er ;  "Cooperative 
Marketing  of  Minnesota  Butter,"  "by  John  Brandt;  "Interna- 
tional Aspects  of  Dairying,"  hy  C  .'/v  .  Larson,  chief.  Bureau  of 
Dairying,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  "The  Goal  of  the 
ITew  England  Dairy  System,"  hy  Richard  Pattee;  "The  Cincin- 
nati Plan  of  Milk  Llarketing,"  hy  Harry  Hartke,  and  an  ad- 
dress "by  U.S.  Senator  Koyal  S.Copeland  of  New  York. 

Hoard's  Dairyman  for  UovemlDer  7  says:  "PC.  L. Hatch  of 
the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  made  the  following 
statement  before  the  lTationa.l  Dairy  Cattlemen's  Conference 
held  in  Inilwaukee  October  1:     'Let  it  be  understood  a.t  the 
outset  that  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  the  future  of  the 
dairy  industry.     It  is  the  bigi^est  business  in  America  to- 
da;;,^  involving  more  capital,  mxore  manufacturing  plants,  more 
human  units,   tha.n  any  other  single  industry.     The  returns 
from  this  industry  to  the  farmers  alone  who  a„re  enga,ged  in 
it,  amc^ont  to  more  than  two  and  one-half  billion  dolla.rs  a 
yea.r .     ?/hen  we  take  into  consideration  the  capital  involved 
in  farm  investment,   in  cattle  and  barns,   in  factories  and 
plants,        machinery  and  equipment,  and  apportion  these  be- 
tween the  various  farm  and  industrial  enterprises  involved, 
it  soon  becom.es  apparent  that  dairying  is  easily  the  nation's 
paramount  businerss.'     Since  it  ha.s  been  so  closely  demonstrated 
by  scientists  ever;y^here  that  good  milk  is  essential  in  the 
diet  of  h-uman  beings,   it  fixes  for  all  time  the  permanency 
of  the  dairy  industry.     It  has  been  known  for  ages  thai  milk 
is  an  important  food,  but  we  did  not  have  a  flood  of  testimony 
from  scientific  sources  to  prove  Just  how  essential  it  is." 

In  the  current  year  the  value  of  fa.rm  machinery  ex- 
ported to  Canada  runs  to  a  lower  aggregate  than  in  1923. 
Eight  months'  exports  of  harvesters  and  reapers  in  1924 
were  valued  at  $113,688,  compared  with  $337,501  for  the 
corresponding  Deriod  of  1923.     In  a  survey  of  the  Canadian 
miarket  the  implements  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce 
notes  that:   "I^aring  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  farm- 
ers of  Canada  have  been  suffering  from  an  economic  depres- 
sion and  unfavorable  crops  in  some  sections  in  the  season 
of  1923  have  reacted  very  unfavorably  on  the  purchases  for 
the  current  year.     The  wheat  harvest  in  1923  in  Ontario  was 
very  unsatisfactory.     Farmers  throughout  the  Prairie  provinces 
have  been  in  debt,  taxes  and  transportation  have  been  high," 
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Grain 'Advance  The  '"all  Street  Journal  of  ^^ovemlDer  7  says:  "On 

Wednesday,  ^TovemlDer  5,  the  day  after  the  election,  the  grain 
trade  was  startled  hy  a  swift  rise  in  prices.     \^Jheat  closed 
at  an  advance  of  fo^ar  cents  over  the  preceding  market  day, 
hut  rye  furnished  the  greatest  sensation,  making  and  holding 
a  gain  of  8  3/8  cents.     This  upswing  swept  corn  ajid  oats  along, 
with  substantial  gains.     There  were  a  numher  of  influences  all 
helping  to  make  this  advance,  hut  the  hasic  one  is  that  re- 
ferred to  in  these  coliaimis  late  in  October,  when  the  readers 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  were  asked  to  consider  the  position 
of  May  wheat.     The  facts  can  be  summarized  in  a  few  words:  The 
world  supply  of  wheat  is  short.     The  crop  in  Europe,  excluding 
Russia,   is  300,000,000  bushels  less  than  that  of  last  year  and 
its  rye  crop  100,000,000  bushels  short.     Europe  also  has 
50,000,000  bushels  less  of  barley  than  a.  year  ago,  and  Russia, 
which  last  year  shipped  about  40,000,000  bushels,  is  practical- 
ly out  of  the  market  this  year.     In  some  countries  barley  is 
used  as  a  bread  grain  as  well  as  a  f eedstuff ... .These  facts 
are  not  new.     They  have  been  published  in  this  newspaper  and 
elsewhere  following  the  official  announcements  and  estimates. 
Every  one  in  the  market  knows  and  has  laiown  that  there  is  a 
short^vge  of  wheat  and  rye  and  that  even  with  a  large  crop  of 
wheat  in  this  southern  hemisphere  the  shortage  can  not  be 
made  up.    Sut  the  market  apparently  has  slept  on  that  news. 
It  has  had  a  partial  but  not  complete  awakening," 

Grain  Prices  An  editorial  in  Hew  Engla,nd  Homestead  for  November  1 

says:  "Farmers  are  vitally  concerned  in  whether  or  not  grain 
and  feed  prices  are  to  advance  or  vv-hether  they  will  recede  in 
coming  months.     Authorities  do  not  appear  to  agree  upon  the 
subject  and  when  doctors  disagree,  who  then  is  to  decide? 
One  school  says  the  rising  wheat  prices,  for  example,  are 
due  to  market  manipulations  to  serve  certain  caanpaign  pur- 
poses.    They  further  contend  that  soon  after  election,  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  December,  the  lid  will  be  off  and  prices 
will  lower.    Another  school,  including  such  well  known  men 
as  C.E.Dow.-  of  the  St  .Albans  G-rain  Company,  takes  no  stock 
in  this  kind  of  argument,  alleging  that  the  price  of  grain 
is  governed  by  supply  auid  dem^and  and  economic  conditions. 
On  this  point  kr .  Dow  says:    'A  check-up  of  the  Canadian 
wheat  crop  shows  a  big  shortage  over  last  year  and  I  can  not 
see  anything  but  high  prices  on  wheat  and  corn  the  next 
two  seasons.    As  a  rule,  after  a  shortage  in  the  corn  crop 
it  takes  the  next  season's  crop  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  and  not 
until  the  second  crop  year  are  we  apt  to  get  back  to  normaJ 
or  lower  prices.     Of  course,  this  is  TDrovided  there  are  two 
consecutive  years  giving  better  than  an  average  corn  crop.' 
On  the  other  hand,  Manager  Selby  of  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange  tells  The  Homestead  he  has  no  reason  to 
change  his  opinion  expressed  some  weeks  ago  through  these 
columns  that  feed  prices  are  going  to  be  more  favorable  to 
buyers,  and  this  before  Ivew  Year,     with  the  dairy  outlook  as 
it  is,  farmers  are  hoping  that  Mr.  Selby 's  prophecy  will 
come  true," 
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Milk  Consumption  Koprd's  Dairyman  for  Novem'ber  7  says:  "In  a  recent 

address  before  the  American  Dairy  Federation,  Dr. Lee  K.Frankel, 
vice-president  of  the  ivletropolitan  Life  Insurance  CoiTipany, 
in  substance  said:    'Milk  is  the  most  important  single  food 
in  the  dietary  and  no  other  food  contains  so  much  nourishing 
substances-     Milk  is  particularly  rich  in  lime  and  the  de- 
ficiency of  lime  in  the  human  body  is  responsible  for  many 
diseases.'     Dr.  Frpnkel  stressed  the  importance  of  advertis- 
ing the  food  value  of  milk.    We  believe  the  dairy  industry 
should  fully  understand  what  this  big  company  is  doing  in 
teaching  the  people  of  the  Nation  to  consume  more  dairy 
products...   .Dr.  Franlcel  informed  his  dairy  audience  that  he 
was  looking  for  more  information  conc^jming  the  food  value 
of  milk  to  supply  his  20,000  agents  who  are  visiting  two  and 
one-half  millions  homes  a  year.    Y?hat  a  mighty  force  is 
20,000  men  for  advancing  the  use  of  dairy  products]  This 
should  be  a  challenge  to  the  dairy  fa.rmers  everyivhere  through- 
out our  broad  la.nd  and  lead  them  to  produce  nothing  but 
high  quality  milk.     It  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  milk 
when  an  outstanding  comijany  will  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
attempting  to  teach  its  policy  holders  to  consumermore  milk." 

Uew  York  State  American  Agriculturist  for  November  1  says:  "In  a 

Farms  recent  talk,  Commissioner  Berne  A.Pyrke,  of  the  New  York 

State  Department  of  Fa^rms  and  Markets,  said  that  the  State 
itself  was  the  largest  farmer  in  the  State,  operating,  most- 
ly around  its  institutions,  some  36,000  acres  of  land.  The 
Commissioner  said,  too,  tha.t  the  ca.pita.liza.tion  on  these 
State  farm.s  was  heavy,  chiefly  because  of  the  expensive 
buildings.    Yet  in  spite  of  this  high  investm.ent  during 
the  last  year  these  fa^rms  paid  an  interest  of  five  per  cent 
upon  their  total  investment,  and  in  addition  returned  to 
the  State  a  profit  of  11  per  cent .     We  can  see  the  eyebrows 
of  our  farmer  friends  being  raised  at  this  statement,  for 
we  all  know  how  few  farms  have  broken  even  during  the  re- 
cent  hard  times,  to  say  nothing  of  pay^ing  any  interest  or 
profit.     But  the  commissioner  had  an  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon.    A  very  careful  record  was  kept  of  all  ex- 
penses in  the  operation  of  the  farm.s,  a^nd  every  cent  w^s 
charged  against  them  that  properly  could  be.     But  on  the 
other  hand,  these  Sta.te  farms  were  credited  a.t  wholesale 
market  prices  for  every  single  bit  of  produce  which  they 
raised.     There  was  absolutely  nothing  wasted,  and  no 
matter  what  any  particular  farm  raised,  it  could  not  go 
wrong,  because  it  was  sure  of  a  market.    Putting  it  in  a 
different  way,  the  Sta^te  was  able  to  do  what  no  individual 
farmer  can  do  in  haying  its  market  adjusted  to  its  -oroduc- 
tion.    Most  of  the  produce  was  used  in  its  own  institutions, 
but  whether  it  w-'=s  or  not,  the  farms  got  credit  a.t  market 
prices.     Some  time,  perha.ps,  production  will  be  so  balanced 
to  consumption  as  to  give  every  farmer  a  market  for  every- 
thing he  raises,  no  matter  what  it  is.     In  the  whole  world 
there  is  none  toe  much  food,  but  there  is  too  much  in  partic- 
ular spots.... He  can  never  hope  to  find  a  ready  sale  for 
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everything  --^s  the  St^^te's  institution-^l  frrrns  do,  out  oy 
figurine;  for  p.  lon%  period  r^iead  qnd  "b^-  le^^rninf:  to  inter- 
pret the  deni?Tid,  he  c^n  come  nearer  to  growing  for  the 
rap.rliet  wh^t  the  market  7r?nts  at  the  time  rhen  it  most  Fc-nts 
it." 

Section  2 

Q'iOTATIOlTS 

?arm  Products  I"ov.7:     Hew  York  Sound  White  potatoes  $1  to  ?1.15 

saciced  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  ?5/t  to  :iO^  i  .o.h. 
Rochester.  Iv-aine  sacked  3-reen  kountpins  $1.10  to  $1.50  in 
city  m-arkets;  55^  to  60/5  f.o.h.  New  York  Tanish  tj^De  cao- 
"b-pge  weaker  at  $12  to  B18  "bulk  per  ton  in  larding  mL-^rkets; 
i7  to  ^8  f  .o.h.  Eochester.    New  York  and  midwesterii  yellow 
vrjrieties  of  onions  mo??tly  $1.50  to  $1.75  sacked  per  100 
pounds  in  leading  markets,  top  of  $2.10  in  Pittslrargh; 
$1.65  to  $1.75  f .o.D.  Hochester;  $1^25  to  $1.50  f.o.o. 
!7est  Michigan  points.    I'ew  York  Baldwin  ap'Tjles  $5  to  $5.50 
per  "barrel  in  Hew  York.     'Trenty  0-unce  $4  to  $5.50  in  the 
East.    xTorthwestern  Extr'^,  Taney  Delicious  $3.75  to  $4.50 
per  "box  in  leading  markets. 

Closing  grain  prices  quoted  lTov.7:     No.l  dajrk  northern 
hipj.ieapolis  $1.4S  to  $1.63.    Fo.2  red  T^inter  St.  Louis  SI. 56 
t"^  $1.61;  Kansas  City  $1.50  to  $1.56.         .2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.46  1/4  to  $1.47  l/4;  St.  Louis  $1.45;  Kansas  City 
$1.38  to  $1.44.    'So. 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  Si. 08  l/2; 
Minneapolis  $1.01  3/4  to  $1.05  3/4;  Ka,nsas  City  SI. 01  1/2. 
No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.09  _ /2  to  $1.10;  Minneapolis 
$1.08  3/4;  St. Louis  $1.12;  Kar-sas  City  $1.06.    No. 3  yellow 
corn  Chicago  $1.08  I/2  to  SI. 03;  Mir-nea.polis  $1.06  3/4  to 
$1.07  3/4;  Iso.2  white  corn  St, Louis  $1.10  l/2;  Xansas  City 
$1.03.  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  48  to  49^;  Minneapolis 
44  5/8  to  44  7/S/^;  St. Louis  49  to  50/5.    No. 2  white  oats 
Kansas  City  50/5 . 

Chic -go  hog  prices  closed  at  $10.20  for  the  top  and 
$8.90  to  $10  for  the  "'oulk.    Medr^jm  and  good  "beef  steers 
steady  at  $6  =  75  to  $11.75;  "butcher  cows  and  heifers  steady 
at  $3.50  to  $11.25;  feeder  steers  $4.50  to  $7.75;  light 
and  medium  weight  veal  calves  $3.50  to  $10. 

Closing  prices  92  score  cutter:     New  York  404r 
Chicago  38  l/2/5';  Philadelphia  40  l/2^;  Boston  39/5. 

Spot  cotton  up  10  Doints,  closing  at  22.30/4  per  l"b . 
New  York  I)ecem"ber  future  contracts  up  16  points,  closing 
at  23. 00^.   (Prepared  "by  3u.  of  Agr .  Icon.), 

Industrials  and      Average  closing  price      Nov, 7,      Nov. 6,        Nov. 7,  1923 
Railroads  20  Industrials  104.86      104.06  89.48 

20  P. 3.  stocks  93.40       91.23  79.73 

("JVall  St .  Jour . ,  Nov ,  8  . ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  viewB  aad  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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The  Cotton  A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  saTs:  "In 

Estici^ates  view  of  the  G-overriinent '  s  estiir:'^,te  of  12,816,000  o-^les  for 

the  year's  crop  of  cotton,  the  average  of  the  "oriv-.te  esti- 
i-iates  nipde  public  last  we  eh  is  of  interest .     The  ;^vera.^e  of 
these  estinptes,  niade  "by  v/ell-hnown  -authorities,  was  12,962,000  h-^les,  the 
lowest  W3,s  13,110,000  and  the  hii^hest  13,100,000.    As  pgainst  the  j-innin^rs 
anno^unced  "by  the  Census  Bureau  r>t  9,695,920,  the  estiurtes  of  aunnin-^s  ir^a.de 
hy  the  trade  ran-ed  froia  9,600,000  to  9,831,000  hales,  with  an  avera^^e  of 
9,729,000  hales." 


G-rain  Prices  and  A  Minneapolis  dispatch  to  the  press  to-dpy  spys:  "On 

iFprners '  Income  the  h^^sis  of  prices  for  all  :::rains  considerably  above  those 

of  a  year  ago  (wheat  is  about  35  cents  a.  bushel  higher,  oats 
4  cents,  barley  18  cents,  rye  55  cents  and  flax  15  cents), 
rough  calcula.tions  a.re  being  made  of  the  increa.se  in  money  incor„e  to  the  farm- 
ers this  year.     Based  on  the  la.st  croD  estimate  of  the  United  States  Lep^rt- 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  tT/o  seasons'  prices,  it  is  axound  $300,000,000. 
These  figares,  moreover,  do  not  lahe  into  consideration  other  products  of 
the  farm  than  grain,  and  in  dairy  products  alone  in  Minnesota:,  the  cash  value 
is  about  $27,000,000  greater  in  1924  than  in  1923  " 


World  Economic                The  press  to-day  scys;  "Designed  to  supplement  the 
Survey           Dawes  plan  and  aid  its  operation,  an  economic  s-ar7ey  of  the 
world  has  been  undertaken  by  the  American  committee  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Co^miierce.     Stim?alation  of  industry, 
revival  of  production  and  full  restoration  of  international  trade  a.re  also 
objects  of  the  project  which  was  anno-anced  I^Tovember  9  by  "Willis  H. Booth, 
president  of  the  organization  ajid  a  vice  president  of  the  G-uaranty  Tmst 
Company  of  New  York  " 


Forest  Tires  The  Hew  York  Tim-es  of  November  9  says:  "V^ith  the 

drought  continuing  and  new  blazes  starting,  forest  fires 
had  become  a  mena.ce  November  8  from  the  Canadian  border 
to  Maryland  and  West  as  fa.r  a-s  Kentucl^.     G-overnor  Cox  of  Massachusetts  or- 
dered out  two  companies  of  militia  to  fight  a  great  fire  in  the  Hoc sac  Moun- 
tains which  threatened  North  Adam.s .     Soldiers  and  marines  were  still  fight- 
ing blazes  around  Test  Point  and  the  naval  arsen-al  on  lona  IslaXid.  H'lndreds 
of  fires  were  rapping  in  hill  and  miountain  regions  in  x^'ew  York  and  New  Jersey 
and  thoxisands  of  citizens  led  b^^  fire  rangers  were  defending  thnreatened  towns, 
country  places  a:nd  farm  houses.  The  worst  fire  conditions  in  yeaxs  were  re- 
ported in  Kentucky,  TTest  Virginia  and  in  other  St-^tes..  " 
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American  Farming  The  I^ew  York  Times  of  ixFovember  8  states  tha.t  the  Soviet 

Methods  for  Rassia    G-overnmert  of  Eussia,  throu£:h  its  Central  Department  of 

Agriculture,  has  executed  a  contract  with  a  group  of  Americans 
under  the  terms  of  which  15 » 000  acres  of  land  are  to  he  turned 
over  to  them  forTifTteen  years,  to  operate  as  an  industrial  farm 
and  agricultural  school,  for  the» purpose  of  introducing  Amer- 
ican farm  methods  in  a.  practical  way  among  the  Bussian  peasants. 
Announcement  to  this  effect  was  made  NovambBX  7  f  rom  the  office 
of  the  ij.craine  Farming  and  ka chine ry  CorTDora tion,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  hy  Harold  M.  Ware,  who  will  "be  the  managing  director  of 
the  venture . 

Bqet  Sugar  in  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Progress  in  Canada  (l/iontreal) 

Canada  for  Novemher  says:  "There  has  "been  considerahle  interest 

evinced  in  Vi'estern  Canada  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  over 
growing  of  sugar  heets  and  the  possihility  of  reviving  the 
sugar  industry  which  had  such  a  orief  existence  and  came  to  an 
end  in  1912,  in  the  opinion  of  exr^erts,  due  to  lack  of  experi- 
ence and  mismanagement .     There  is  now  a  fairly  definite  cer- 
tainty that  this  area  is  now  to  see  the  esta olishment  of  a  new 
plant  under  more  favorahle  auspices  and  another  activity  po- 
temtially  of  great  profit  added  to  the  varied  agricultiiral  and 
industrial  phases  of  Western  Canada.     There  has  never  existed 
any  douht  as  to  the  possihilities  of.  the  heet  sugar  industry 
in  Western  Canada  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view.  Cli- 
mate and  soil  have  long  heen  demonstrated  to  he  emAnentl^^ 
suita^hle.     It  was  long  ago  predicted  tha.t  the  irriga.ted  "blocks 
of  Southern  Alherta  would  hecome  one  of  the  greatest  oeet 
sugar  growing  districts  on  the  ^Imerican  continent.  Ei-rperi- 
ments  carried  on  at  Lethhridge,  G-leichen,  and  other  points 
in  this  area,  have  indicated  an  excess  "both  in  tonnage  and 
sugar  content  over  heet  production  in  the  Western  United 
States.    United  States  interests,  keenly  aware  of  these 
possihilities ,  have  had  their  eyes  upon  Southern  Alherta 
for  some  time,  and  it  hs,s  heen  evident  that  it  was  m.erely 
a  matter  of  laying  a  secure  foundation  hefore  a  plant  was 
erected  and  manufacturing  comir.enced.     In  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  the  farm.ers  of  the  Eaymond  district  were  organ- 
ized for  the  growing  of  test  plots,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  farmers  enthusiastically  enlisting,  a  total  of  ?,119 
acres  being  planted  in  consequence,  ahout  seven  Southern 
Alherta  towns  and  an  additional  acreage  of  2,345  put  under 
preparation." 

Business  Condi-  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  for  >!ovemher  says:  "Recent 

tions  increases  in  industrial  activity  from  the  low  level  prevail- 

ing during  the  summer  months  mark  the  first  suhsta-^-^.ial 
improvement  in  indu.stry  since  early  in  the  year.     The  re- 
cession during  the  first  half  of  1924,  which  followed  the 
rapid  hut  unsustained  recovery  in  January,  brought  the 
volume  of  production  in  ha.sic  industries  hy  midsummer  to 
the  lowest  level  since  1922.     There  w-^s  no  further  decline 
in  July  and  August  and  the  increase  in  output  in  September 
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regained  a'cout  ono-qua.rter  of  the  preceding  decline.  In 
agriculture  there  has  "been  a  definite  inprovement  in  condi- 
tions as  the  result  of  good  harvests  and  a  level  of  prices 
a.t  crop  nir^rketing  time  above  th^t  of  last  year.    The  in- 
creased "buying  power  of  farmers  and  the  fact  th?t  distribu- 
tion of  goods  to  the  consumer  was  maintained  throughout  the 
period  of  industrial  recession  in  larger  volume  than  current 
output  iiave  "been  factors  in  "bringing  about  the  recent  ad- 
vance in  industry  and  trpde.     Current  Droduction  in  basic  in- 
dustries, though  considerably  below  the  September  level  of 
last  year,  is  about  9  per  cent  above  the  recent  levels  of 
June,  July,  and  August." 

Butter  Marketing  nn  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  October  29  says: 

"'.Yhile  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  dairy  industry 
should  be  singing  pea.ns  of  joy  over  the  present  condition  of 
the  butter  market,  we  admit  a  feeling  that  the  extent  of  the 
pessimism  now  rampant  is  not  entirely  justified.     This  year 
may  not  be  anything  to  boast  about,  but  there  is  probably  not 
an  industry  in  the  country  that  does  not  have  its  off  days. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  troubles  is  that  butter  is  dealt  with 
on  too  close  a  margin,  from  the  farmer  to  the  retailer. 
The  cream  producer,  the  creamery,  the  wholesa.ler,  and  the 
jobber,  all  of  them,  normaJly,  handle  the  cream  or  the 
finished  product  on  a  ma,rgin  which  does  not  permit  the 
absorp'tion  of  ver^'  extensive  losses.    Only  the  retailer 
is  able  to  consider  his  butter  sprea.d  in  full  cents,  in- 
stead of  in  fractions,  and  even  he  would  TDerhaps  be  able 
to  prove  his  innocence  of  taking  undue  profits.    This  is 
by  no  means  a  plea,  for  a  wider  sprea.d  in  the  marketing  of 
butter  than  now  exists.    But  we  do  feel  that  any  condition 
which  would  eliminate  extensive  fluctuation  and  bring  about 
wider  consumption  of  butter  would  aid.     The  advent  of  winter 
daii'ying  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  for 
with  butter  Droduced  on  an  even  keel  throughout  the  yea^r 
there  would  "be  less  necessity  for  piling  up  huge  storage 
stocks  in  one  or  two  months  of  the  year.    A  much  greater 
consumption  of  butter  would  enable  the  retailer  to  sell 
on  a  closer  margin  and  thus  eliminate  a  part  of  the  biggest 
spread  in  the  w'nole  chain  of  distribution.     If  that  retailer 
could  increase  his  butter  sales  seventy-five  per  cent  it 
would  certainly  have  enough  effect  in  lowering  his  handling 
cha.rges  to  justify  the  expectation  of  a  smaller  m_argin 
between  the  jobber  and  the  consiimer.    For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  consider  the  seventy-five  per  cent  increase  as 
im.possible  of  accomplishment,  we  would  call  attention  to 
the  fa.ct  that  there  is  almost  that  much  difference  between 
the  per  capita  butter  consumption  of  our  Canadian  neighbors 
and  ourselves.     Such  an  increa.se  would  not  only  benefit  the 
consumer,  but  other  links  in  the  m^'^rketing  chain,  as  well. 
A  discussion  of  this  subject  logically  brings  in  the  question 
of  the  status  of  this  country  as  a  future  butter  exporter. 
Despite  our  preference  for  domestic  outlets,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  country  is  in  a  better  position  to 
produce  butter  for  world  consumption  profitably  than  some 
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of  the  notions  vhlch  are  now  holding  most  of  the  interna- 
tionpl  hutter  trade ... .Butter  eiqDortation  is  a  new  business 
to  iuneric'^.n  creg;.ieries  rnd  involves  prohleiiis  v/hich  niast  "be 
worked  out  before  such  outlets  can  "be  considered  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  this  is  only  to  be  expected.     Thp.t  the  ex- 
porting of  butter  is  not  a  mere  fpncy  is  attested  by  the 
success  of  recent  shipments.    We  are  informed  thrt  one  com.pany 
closed  sales  in  Engl^md  at  prices  ranging  from  three  to  four 
cents  above  those  which  could  be  obtained  in  this  country  at 
that  time.     The  sp.me  source  of  information  predicted  thpt 
the  English  market  would  be  a  good  outlet  for  certain  kinds 
of  butter  well  into  the  winter." 

Climpte  Value  Edwin  Dakin,  writing  in  Comiiierce  and  Einance  for 

November  5,  says:  "Suppose  you  were  a  yo'cmg  mrn,  gnist  gmd- 
ua.ted  from  en  agricultural  school  with  e.  good  theoretical 
knowledge  of  farming.     Suppose  you  were  free  to  go  to  work 
farming  in  ajiy  part  of  the  world  and  in  any  climate — and 
that  you  had  sufficient  working  capital  to  sta.rt  your  venture 
on  a  practical  basis.    ?/here  would  you  go — to  the  Southland 
or  the  North?     It  is  an  interesting  theoretical  question, 
called  to  mind  by  the  following  a^dvertisement  from  a  series 
which  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad  is  publishing  in  an  effort  to 
win  public  good  will  and  build  up  its  business.     The  ad- 
vert isem.ent  is  headed,    'Eour  Crop  Seasons  a  Year  in  the 
South,'  and  reads:   'In  the  Gulf  Coast  section  of  the  South 
crops  are  grown  at  all  seasons.     Farmers  here  h-^ve  no  long, 
unprofitable  winter  season  to  contend  with.     They  can  pro- 
duce something  to  sell  every  month  in  the  year,  and  are 
not  dependent  upon  one  crop  or  one  sea.son  to  furnish  their 
whole  profit  for  the  year.     If  perchance  one  crop  should  be 
short  or  the  market  price  is  not  so  good,  there  are  still 
three  other  sea.sons  and  other  crops  to  depend  on  for  a.n 
average  profit.     If  you  are  finding  it  ha-rd  to  n^ke  a  profit 
farming  in  a  section  of  the  country  where  Nature  gives  but 
a  short  crop  season  and  long,  cold,  unprodxictive  winters, 
it  will  pay  you  to  look  into  the  sitr.^'tion  in  the  South, 
where  good  lands  are  still  cheap,  taxes  are  lower,  living 
conditions  are  attractive,  and  you  can  raise  something  to 
,    sell  at  all  seasons.'     Erom  the  merchandising  standpoint  of 
selling  an  idea,  tha.t  is  an  excellent  advertisement.  But 
from  t'ne  economdc  viewpoint,  one  is  prone  to  wonder.  Logi- 
cally it  would  seem  tr^ae  enough  that  a  race  of  farmers  in 
the  South  should  gain  a  larger  living  from  the  soil  than 
they  could  in  the  northern  fields.    But  the  few  statistics 
available  for  comparison  on  the  subject  do  not  bear  this 
out,  either  in  E^^iro^e  or  ^'imerica.     There  is  more  per  capita 
wealth  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  than  in  Italy;  there 
is  more  in  the  purely  farming  St^^te  of  Iowa  than  in  m^ny 
sister  States  possessed  of  summ-ier  all  the  year.     It  is  hard 
to  i^nswer  why,  for  the  a.nswer  would  have  to  deal  with  much 
speculation  as  to  the  effect  of  climate  not  only  on  the 
earth's  riches,  but  also  on  the  humaji  temperajnent .    A  yo'ong 
man  born  with  a  love  of  the  soil  need  not  be  afraid  of  the 
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•  North.     Its  s-a:':raers  -^re  kind  in  proportion  as  its  winters 
seem  cruel.     To-day  fp.ri.iers  are  pnurin;_ic  iDy  scores  into  the 
grer^t  Pea.ce  Eiver  Valley  of  C-'^nada — so  far  North  tha.t  its 
grovzing  season  l^^sts  Just  a  feu  ^aonths  each  year — and  in 
the  winter  the  snows  come  up  and  huj^y  the  houses  pnd  "barns 
"benea.th  then.     For  weeks  the  farmer  is  confined  to  his  house 
and  to  the  snow  tunnels  he  digs  to  his  barns,  in  order  to 
feed  the  cattle.     Farmers  who  have  alrea.dy  loca.ted  in  the 
Valley  are  even  no\T  gathering  wealth.     It  is  not  eternal 
sum::-.er  that  makes  soil  turn  into  gold." 

Transportation  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  of  November  8  says: 

"The  Intermediate  Eate  Association  of  ten  Western  States  opens 
a  campaign  a.gainst  the  Interstate  Comjnerce  Commission's  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ion:  and  short  haoil  clause.     It  prefers 
the  Goodin-;  bill,  which  ha,s  passed  the  Senate  and  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  House  when  it  reassembles.     If  this  shoLild  be 
ena.cted,  the  Interstate  Commission  would  lose  its  discretion. 
It  is  all  ri.":ht  for  the  canal  route  to  take  a.way  business  on 
terms  approved  by  the  Interst'ite  Commission,  but  it  is  wron--: 
for  the  railways  to  take  a.  part  of  the  canal  business  in  the 
same  way.    The  ?.'est  appeals  in  the  East  on  the  ground  that  the 
East  is  losinT  trade  in  the  West  because  of  violations  of  the 
lone  and  short  haul  clause.    Doubtless  there  is  somethin:^  odd 
in  allowing  Chicaro  to  compete  with  New  York  in  the  Far  West, 
although  Chicago's  Panama  route  to  the  West  begins  with  a 
1,000-mile  haul  to  the  East.     In  the  reverse  direction  there  is 
a  similar  inconsistency.    Along  the  Pacific  Coast  there  is  an 
inland  fringe  which  gains  access  to  e.^.stern  markets  by  a,  route 
longer  than  the  distance  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.     Thus  the  East,  which  is  subsidized  in  access  to 
western  markets,  is  penalized  by  the  subsidy  to  the  West  in 
the  '^8.stern  markets.     In  between  there  is  indignation  that  the 
shorter  haul  costs  more  than  the  lon,::er.     The  situation  is 
uneconox-iic  beca.use  the  cana.l  does  not  yet  pay  for  itself  by 
its  earnings,  and  the  railways,   in  order  to  get  any  trrns- 
continental  business,  must  quote  rates  lower  than  otherwise 
would  be  reasonable.     The  railways  would  not  doubt  be  willing 
to  raise  their  rates  if  the  canal  route  rates  were  regulated 
in  their  entirety.     C'j.t-throat  rates  via  the  canal  benefit 
only  the  unregulated  shipowners.     The  case  derna.nds  careful 
treatment,  and  the  Interstate  Commission  is  best  fitted  to 
deal  with  it.     The  long  and  short  haul  problem  is  not  so 
simple  as  the  la.w-makers  thought  it  when  they  dealt  with  it 
in  an  offhand  ma.nner  a  generation  ago,  just  as  the  3-ooding 
bill  would  deal  with  it  now." 

Wool  Market  The  Commercial  Bulletin  for  Novembei  3  says:  "Confi- 

dence in  the  future  of  the  wool  i^ia^rket  has  been  erJianced  by 
the  result  of  the  national  election,  althouc'h  the  outcome 
had  been  so  thoroughly  discounted  that  the  market  has  not 
shown  the  sharp  reaction  upward  which  mi.^ht  ha,ve  been  ex- 
pected in  view  of  the  experience  in  other  years." 
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MRXET  QJOTATIOITS 

Farm  Products  For  the  ^eek  ended  i"ove.;."ber  8:     G-rain  r^arket  turned 

very  firm,  i  or  Tzeck  endin.^  HovemlDer  8.    Wher.t  futures  up 
about  12  cents  on  :nore  active  export  derand  and  less  frv- 
oralDle  Ar.^entine  crop  prospects.  Rye  sharply  hi.^her  on  re- 
ne77-ed  e^rport  spies.     Corn  r?hout  4/^  hi^iier  on  stren--:^th  in 
wheat  and  li<.''ht  huskin^-^  returns.     Oats  ahout  4/^  hi  rher  V7ith 
corn.    Receipts  cash  ;_-^rains  li.^hter  and  f;^ood  de:aand  for  oJl 
crcains,  especially  choice  i-iillin.-;  vzheat . 

Average  price  of  Middlin--:  spot  cotton  in  10  desi^Tnated 
spot  lup.rkets  advanced  54  points  durin.:  the  ^veelc,  closinr-:  at 
23.22/5  per  lb.    ITew  York  December  future  contracts  advanced 
59  points,   closin^^  at  23.44/. 

Pot3,to  r.arkets  .;;enerally  lower.    New  York  Round  Tnites 
$1  to  $1.10  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  30^ 
f  .o.b.  Rochester.  Maine  bulk  'G-reen  lyiomitains  $1.10  to  $1.25 
in  city  markets;  55^  to  50^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Northern 
sacked  Round  whites  85;^  to  Sd/z  carlot  sales  in  Chicp.-;^o  Ne^ 
York  Danish  type  cabbac^e  Y/ea-ier  at  $11  to  $18  bulk  per  ton  in 
•       leading  markets;  $7  to  $8  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Ner;  York  and 
mid^ivestern  yellow  varieties  $1.50  to  $1.75  saciied  par  100 
pounds  in  leading  markets,  top  of  $2.10  in  Pittsburgh;  SI. 75 
f.o.b.  Rochester;  $1.50  to  $1.40  at  West  r^ichigan  shix^ping 
points.    Eastern  York  Imperials  S4  to  $5  in  consuming  centers. 

Chicago  hog  prices  ranged  from  10/5  lower  to  75^  higher 
than  a  week  ago,  closing  at  $10.25  for  the  top  and  $9>80  to 
$10.25  for  the  bulk.    Medium  and  good  beef  steers  steady,  cows 
strong  to  25/5  higher;  veal  calves  25  to  50)5  lovi^er  at  $3.75 
to  $9.50. 

Hay  market  dreggj^.  Unseasonably  warm  weather  restrict- 
in.-c  demand.  Low  grades  especially  hard  to  move.  Peed  m.arkets 
duil . 

Lighter  supplies  and  better  demand  lent  strength  to 
butter  marjcets  during  the  week  but  at  the  close  they  were 
barely  step.dy.    production  showing  some  decrease.  Storage 
butter  still  moving  slowly.  Exports  continue  on  small  scale. 

Primary  cheese  markets  developed  a  firm.er  trend  during 
the  week,  resDonding  to  the  influence  of  somewha.t  lighter  re- 
ceipts a,t  co^ojitry  markets.    Wholesale  prices  on  Wisconsin 
prima.ry  markets  November  7:  Twins  18  1/4/5;  Single  Daisies 
19  l/4)5;  Double  Daisies  19/5;  Longhcrns  19p;  Scfjiare  Prints 
21^.  (prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr^  Scon.). 

Industrials  ajid       Average  closing  price      Nov.  8,        Nov.  7,      Nov.  8,  1923 
Railroads  20  Industrials  105.58         104.85  90o75 

20  R.R. stocks  94.10  93.40  79.92 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Nov.  10.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 

Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Respons'l  ility.  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  vie-vvs  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.   
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Cuta  Bars  Spanish  A  Havana  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  the 

G-rapes  shipment  of  1,500  lor^Trels  of  Spanish  grapes,  which  arrived  on 

the  ster.n-er  Antonio  Lopez  after  the  presidential  decree  "barring 
entry  of  European  grapes,  has  "been  refused  a-Cz-niission,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Betanco'ort  stated  ITovemoer  10.  No  further  shipments  will  oe*ad- 
mitted,  he  added.    European  grapes  were  Darred  "because  of  the  fear  that  they 
might  infect  Cutan  fruits  and  vegetahles  with  the  Mediterranean  fly  and  other 
pests. 


Sugar  Merger  According  to  the  r^ress  to-day,  advices  from  Detroit 

Proposed  yesterday  that  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Comp^jiy  was  negotiating 

for  properties  of  the  Minnesota  Sugar  Company,  the  Uorthem 
Sugar  Corporation  and  the  Bed  Eiver  Sugar  Company  were  con- 
firmed at  the  local  offices  of  the  /jnerican  compa.ny,  the  properties  of  which 
axe  in  California,  Colorado  a^nd  ire'oiaska.    The  negotiations  are  understood  to 
be  nea.ring  completion. 


Eussia  and  American       A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  the 
Cotton  Eussian  Government  plans  to  import  325,000  hades  of  American 

cotton  in  the  cm'rent  cpei'^tive  year.     The  reduction  from  the 
previous  yes,r's  program — -i-00,000  ha.les,  which,  however,  v/a-S 
not  completely  realized — is  due  to  increased  production  of  domestic  cotton, 
which  Soviet  crop  reports  estim.ate  a,t  350,000  "babies,  or  dou^ole  the  1923 
harvest.    American  cotton,  which  Soviet  e.'-perts  figure  will  cost  100,000,000 
rubles,  delivered  in  Sussia,  still  constitutes,  however,  "by  fax  the  biggest 
•item  in  the  Soviet  import  ],'rograj^,  repx^es^r tin  §  25  per  cent  of  the  total  imr- 
ports.    Another  large  sum  of  $200,000,000  which  the  Soviet  Dlaji  to  spend  abroad 
this  yeax  will  be  invested  in  American  agriculUiral  machinery,  tractors,  tj^De- 
writers  and  other  American  specialties. 


Weight  Standards  A  Trenton  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that 

Urged  in  New  Jersey  enaxtment  of  a  law  fi:iing  standard  weight  for  loaves  of 

brea.d  ajid  a  law  requiring  that  ice  cream  shall  be  sold  by 
weight  instead  of  measure  aise  two  of  the  recommendations  made 

in  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures  to 

Governor  Silzer  November  10, 


yiour  Prices  A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  the 

advancing  tendencies  in  commodity  prices  since  the  election 
have  increased  the  price  of  flo-ur  25  to  50  cents  a  barrel  in 

the  local  market,  where  standard  s-oring  parents  are  now  selling  e.t  $7.80  to 

$8.25  and  fancy  family  flour  at  Ji)9.25  to  $10  per  bavrrel . 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  In  an  editorial  on  the  recently  nazied  agricultural  cont- 

Commission         niission,  The  Journal  of  Conmerce  of  i^Toveniner  10  tays:  ''The 

personnel  of  that  conirission  is  now  annouriced  from  the  7mite 
House.     There  may  "be  a  few  further  additions  to  the  hody  in 
question,  according  to  current  account,  hut  it  is  r)ro'ba"bly  safe 
enough  to  conclude  that  control  will  lie  in  the  hands  of  the 
individiiaJs  already  named.     The  personnel  thus  made  public  is 
little  more  or  less  than  a  list  of  the  leading  otiicials  of 
the  larger  and  more  influential  farm  organizations  throughout 
the  co  jntr^^.     ?rhat ,   it  is  pertinent  to  innti.ire,  would  the  country 
at  laa-ge  have  to  say  if  the  G-overnment  a.t  VJashington  were  in 
effect  to  name  a  committee  of  lea.ding  railway  executives  a.nd 
representa.tives  of  bhe  owners  of  our  transportation  industry 
and  hid  it  maice  up  its  own  list  of  measures,  assuring  it  mean- 
time that  anything  that  they  recom^nended  would  have  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  administration  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the 
iTation?     Svcppose  even  that  Messrs.  G-om.pers,  Stone,  Jewell, 
Lewis  and  one  of  two  others  of  the  same  connections  and  pro- 
clivities were  to  make  suggestions  to  Congress  with  pre- 
arranged indorsement  of  tne  President?     Can  there  he  the 
slightest  douht  that  protests  from  throughout  the  length  and 
hreadth  of  the  land  would  rLa'm  the  welkin  ring?    Yet  the 
administration's  attitude  toward  agriculture  appears,  on  the 
surface  at  aJl  events,  to  he  just  a.Dout  what  would  he  thus  ^ 
imp-lied  tov^ard  the  railroads  or  the  lahor  unions,  and  no  pro- 
tects have  he en  heard.     In  times  past,  without  much  cue st ion,  . 
fa.vored  interests  have  had  just  ahout  such  assurances  as  the 
farm-ers  now  racei\e,   cut  few  if  any  Presidents  ha.ve  had  the 
hardihood  to  a.dmit  it  puhlicly,  to  say  nothing  of  taking  pains 
that  the  fs^ct  he  given  widespread  puhli.city .Despite  the 
recent  improvemexit  in  agricultural  conditions  serious  rural 
prohlems  remaan  for  solution.     Little  or  nothing  h^.s  heen  done 
to  rem-ove  the  real  causes  of  the  trouhles  the  fa,rmers  were, 
and  to  som.e  extent  still  axe,   suffering.     In  fact,   the  hetter 
prices  some  o"f  the  agricultural  proaucts  are  hringing  may 
easily,  if  nothing  is  done  to  prevent  it,  lead  to  further  ex- 
pansion of  production  and  cause  the  last  state  of  the  farmer 
to  he  worse  if  anything  than  the  first.    Both  the  G-overnment 
and  the  farm-er  are  in  need  of  good  advice,  hut  will  they 
get  it  in  the  mianner  now  hoped  for?  " 

The  press  of  Novemher  9  announces  that  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  A.cademiy  of  Political  Science,  to  he  held  at 
]!Tew  York,  iTovemher  14,  the  first  session  will  include  a 
general  discussion  of  agricultural  prices,  Wiiliam  J. Hansom, 
presiding.    Addresses  will  he  delivered  at  this  session  hy 
Charles  J.  Brand,  Benjamin  Howard  Hihhard,  Charles  H.  Tuck, 
William  Wallace  Gail  and  Professor  G-eorge  p.  Warren.    At  the 
second  session,  Paul  M.  Warhurg  will  preside,  and  a^ddresses 
will  he  given  hy  Ivlagnus  W.  Alexander,  Professor  Edv^in  R.A. 
Seligman,  H.  Parker  Willis,  Leo  Wolman,  Prof.  Paul  Pouglas, 
Louis  D.H.Weld  and  Alten  S.  Miller. 
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Corn  and  Live-  The  Price  CXirrent-3-ra.in  He^-crter  for  llovencer  5  savs: 

stock  "How  many  hogs  a.nd  cattle  are  "being  fed  on  farms  this  fall  is 

a  question  which  is  ncv  engaging  the  attention  of  the  grain 
trade  as  it  Trill  hrTe  a  verv  direct  "bearing  cn  corn  prices. 
If,   as  m-.T."  thirls,  there  is  a  niarked  red-accion  in  livestock 
on  feed,  a.  larger  part  of  the  merchant  a  "ble  crop  Trill  go  to 
market  as  grain.     On  the  other  hand,   if  feeding  operations 
are  extensive  there  r'ill  "be  less  corn  sold  on  the  cash  market; 
and  it  is  largely  this  grain  which  actively  influences  price 
movements.    When  it  is  realized  tha.t  less  than  20  per  oent  of 
the  crop  leaves  the  farm,  it  can  readily  "be  seen  that  any 
sharp  reduction  in  feeding  v/ould  throw  more  corn  cn  the  com- 
mercial markec.    Thile  it  is  true  that  receipts  of  hogs  et 
the  principal  ma.rkets  have  "been  less  d-jring  the  past  t^o 
months  than  d'uring  the  samie  period  a  year  ago,  the  packers 
comp^lain  that  hogs  are  not  fed  out  properly,  "being  knoTTn  a.s 
grassy  and  fla'bcy.     Ihis  movement  of  lighter  ireight  hogs 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  farmers  are  satisfied  Trith 
present  prices  of  corn.     If  3-overnment  and  private  reports 
on  the  present  corn  crop  are  tr-j.e,  much  of  it  T^ill  at  least 
"be  light  and  chaff  if  not  heav;;'  with  moist^ore.     This  corn 
will  not  hring  high  -rices  cn  the  market,  and  it  would  "be 
"better  to  feed  it  cn  the  farm  instead  of  -pejylTig  high  freight 
rates  cy  shipping  it  as  grain.     Iz  is  this  uncertainty  which 
has  created  an  indefinite  market  trend  for  corn,  and  ^until 
a  more  exact  estimate  is  ohtained  on  the  amc-jint  and  aua-lity 
of  the  crop  and  its  intended  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  farm-er,  prices  will  rema.in  cn  an  -ijnstahle  'oasis." 

Zoard's  Iair;;-"man  for  ITovemcer  7  says:  Harold  Powell, 

formerly  genera.l  manager  of  the  California  rr~j-it  G-rowers' 
Exchange,  has  said  of  cooperative  marketing  organizations: 
'A  cooperative  organization,  if  it  is  to  ce  permanently  suc- 
cessful, mast  grow  out  of  economic  necessity  and  m-jLst  cry- 
stallize aro^und  a  specific  economic  question.     The  reason  for 
its  eml  SI  i^noe  mjist  lie  in  some  vital  service  which  it  is  a'cle 
to  perfo.v:!  if  it  is  to  ha.ve  strength  enough  to  live  in  the 
face  of  the  corjpetition  to  which  it  will  "be  instantly  suo- 
Jected.     It  will  have  to  compete  --ith  existing  organiza- 
tions and  this  competition  will  he  directed  towards  its 
elimination.      The  cocn'erat ive  spirit  nrast  grow  slowly.  It 
is,   in  fact,  a  point  of  view,  and  the  farmer  accraires  it  as 
a  permanent  conviction  only  when  it  comes  to  him,  step  "cy 
step,  out  of  the  ah^jndance  of  his  own  exporience.  Pairness, 
the  aosence  of  jealousy,  m-atual  confidence,  and  loyalty  are 
f^jndamentr Is  in  successf^jJ.  cooperation — and  the  will  to  co- 
operate m!j.st  donina.te  the  membership. 

Co^unty  Pairs  The  Plorida,  Times-Union  for  17ovem"ber  3  says:  "It  is 

not  so  many  years  ago  that  even  county  fairs  were  few  in 
Florida.     Sor^e  ten  yerrs  or  so  ago  even  Duval  Ccunty,  con- 
taining the  largest  city  in  the  State,  had  no  co'onty  fair. 
It  is  a  fact  within  the  memory  of  m.any  that  the  first  county 
fair  in  Duval  County  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
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^chamlDer  of  coniverce.     It  did  not  ouite  fill  the  walls  of  the 
room  a.g?inst  ^hich  the  exhiliits  were  pla.ced.  .  .  . The  county  fa.ir 
idea  hxad  sprer.d  through,  the  State  in  the  meantime,  stimulated 
"by  the  increase  in  vrealth  rnd  imr;ortance  of  Florida  s.griculture , 
the  development  of  neTi  -?.gri cultural  enterprises  and  the  rapid 
reco"9ery  of  the  cit'ras  industry.     The  rural  population  was  in- 
creasing and  more  wealth  was  flo?;ing  into  the  State.     Some  of 
these  county  fairs  are  nearly,  or  rruite,  as  important  as  the 
two  Sta.te  fairs,  those  held  in  a.gricultur^^lly  wealthy  counties. 
The  "best  of  their  ei-ihioits  are  sent  to  the  State  fair,  general- 
ly.    They  ere  doing  a  great  work  for  the  irxprovement  of  agri- 
culture in  Florida.     Corjirjinity  fairs  are  the  offspring  and 
feeders  of  the  county  fairs.     In  8,  measure  they  are  the  more 
interesting  to  the  -oatrons.     Friendly  rivalry  among  neighhor- 
ing  farmers  and  their  women  f  olh  m^^kes  them,  so  •     Interest  in 
the  development  of  husbandry  is  here  concentrated,  where  every- 
body knows  everybody  else,  and  all  work  under  like  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate.     Seme  farmers  who  hesitated  about  enter- 
ing at  the  county  fair  m.ay,  upon  finding  their  exhibits  in 
the  community  fair  comparing  favorably  with  those  of  others, 
feel  encouT-aged  to  exhibit  in  the  larger  affa,ir.  Articles 
of  domestic  utility  constructed  under  the  guidance  of  the 
home  demonstration  agents  m-ay  be  seen  there  when  the  fair 
artificers  are  p.Lobably  too  m.odest  to  show  them  at  the  county 
fair.     The  com^monity  fair  not  only  brings  the  idea  of  compet- 
ing Y/ith  and  endarvoring  -co  excel  the  work  of  brother  farm.ers 
home  to  eatch  competitor,  but  it  a.lso  furnishes  subject  for 
conversation  for  weeks  before  and  after  the  event.     It  breaks 
down  aloofness  and  banishes  isolation." 

European  Securities  G^eorge  M.  Reynolds,  chairman  of  the  Continental  and 

Comnercial  Xationj.1,  TiTist  and  Savings  Ea.nks  of  Chicago,  is 
the  sub^^ect  of  a.n  interview  on  European  securities,  by 
Theodore  M.  Knappen,  in  The  Maga„zine  of  Xall  Street  for 
Hover.ber  8.     In  this  Mr.  Eeynolds  is  Quc"ccd  r.s  saying: 
One  condition  that  greatly  favors  these  foreign  lo-^ns  a^t 
this  time  is  the  abundar^ce  of  m.oney  and  the  low  interest 
rates  here-... At  the  same  line  we  must  not  overlook  the 
home  land.     Let  us  give  a  little  thought  to  our  own  a..gri- 
cu-ltural  problem.     The  farm^ers  are  40  per  cent  of  the 
Am.erican  market,  and  they  have  been  sorely  distressed  for 
several  years.     They  a.re  the  backbo::.e  of  that  richest  region 
of  the  world,  the  mighty  empire  that  lies  between  the 
Alloghenios  and  the  Rockies.     I  ajm  for  helping  Europe,  but 
^  I  am  also  for  helping  the  source  of  the  wealth  that  puts 

us  in  a  position  to  lend  a  hand  to  Europe.     Perhaps  I  con- 
fess to  excessive  provinciaJity  when  I  say  it,  but  I  am 
first  for  my  hom.e  region,  and  afterwa^rds  for  the  world 
beyond  the  Republic's  frontiers.     The  most  helpful  attitude 
for  the  world  as  well  as  for  America,  that  any  American  can 
take  is  to  be  big  enough  to  see  America  and  its  problemis  as 
a  whole  and  to  cease  to  thirlc  in  local  terms ....  Sooner  or 
later  in  goods  or  services  we  must  be  paid  if  paid  a.t  all. 
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But  how  it  can  "be  "brought  about  in  a  nianner  a2Tee8"ble  to  us, 
aDparently  desiring  neibher  goods  nor  services  and  \7ith  huge 
potential  surpluses,  if  ::ot  actual,  of  goods  rjid  m^teripls 
Y/hich  W3  ain  to  sell  T,ithout  tr?de  exchange  of  products,  I 
don't  Iciow.     These  great  pro"blenis  of  economics  th^t  seem  so 
"bcti'fling  to  us  ha.ve  a  way  of  'Torliing  theriiselves  out  quite 
satisfactorily.     Certainly,   I  would  not  advise  ogainst  helpful 
lorns  to  SuroTje  because  of  the  trrde  pro"blens  that  t^ill  eventu- 
ate or  the  indeterninateness  of  the  process  of  the  settlement 
at  maturity.     I  an  content  to  le^^ve  those  ratters  to  the  future,' 

Wheat  Futures  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Noveiiber  8  says:  "In  a 

recent  issue  of  the  Price  Oarrent  it  was  siiggested  tha.t 
fgjners  could  do  a  good  stroke  of  "business  "by  selling  July 
wheat  futures.     The  daily  in^.rket  (Quotations  for  v^heat  seem 
to  m-^ke  this  suggestion  self-evident.     In  the  past  month 
whea.t  for  delivery  in  July  has  follor/ed  the  nearest  delivery 
contract  in  its  upward  course,  r-^jiging  within  a"bout  10  cents 
below  its  leader.     Ea.rlier  in  the  season  it  wa.s  -at  its  low- 
est Tjcint  of  $1.21  a  "bushel.    But  the  course  of  the  i^arket 
for  wheat  for  near  delivery  ha.s  "been  upward  and  on  the  6th 
day  of  Octo"ber  wheat,  for  Decei:-"ber  delivery  at  Chicago,  sold 
at  $1.53  3/4.    At  the  some  time  the  July  delivery  touched 
$1.42.     Since  that  high  point  there  has  "been  a  recession  in 
the  demand  for  Cecenher  whoat  for  strictly  market  reasons.... 
Wheat  for  July  delivery  r)o\J  sells  at  Kansas  City  for  p.hout 
$1.28  a  "bushel,  tl.e  difference  "between  that  point  amd  Chicago 
"being  principo,lly  one  01  transportation.     If  it  costs  20 
cents  a  huno-red  pounds  to  shiT)  wheat  from  Dodge  City  district 
to  Kansas  City  then  the  freight  would  work  out  about  12  cents 
a  bushel.     Therefore,  if  a  farmer  in  western  Kansas  could 
contract  his  whea"'. ,  now,  for  delivery  at  Kansas  City  som.e 
time  in  July,  at  $1.28  a  bushel,  he  would  ""ce  getting  a  net 
price  somewhere  near  $1.15  or  $1.16  r;.  bushel.    Few  farm^ers 
in  Kansas  or  Oklalioma-  sold  their  wheat  last  susmier  for  that 
price  a-jd  bwo  years  ago  mo^t  of  them  realized  about  80  cents 
at  the  ele/a.tor.     If  a  farmer  wish.ed  to  contract  wheat  now 
for  delivery  in  July  he  could,  as  the  price  C'orrent  suggested, 
do  it  by  selling  July  futui-es  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  either 
at  Chicago  or  Kansas  City.    When  his  wheat  is  harvested  next 
sum.::er  he  could  then  close  out  the  tiansa.ctions  just  as  the 
principal  dealers  in  wheat  do  with  their  contracts.  Whet'ner 
or  not  wheat  next  July  will  sell  for  more  or  less  than  $1.28 
a  bushel  is  a  question  vrhich  every  farmer  must  answer  f.or 
himself.    Tiieat  for  delivery  in  December  or  May  is  now  selling 
at  prices  based  on  a  vrorld  shortage.     It  is  not  a.t  a.ll  likely 
th-at  this  condition  may  develop  a  corner  in  the  market  before 
*'  the  season  closes.    But  wheat  for  the  next  harvest  will  sell 

on  a  price  based  on  the  world  production  of  next  year.  "What 
that  will  be  no  man  at  this  time  can  determ.ine.     It  may  be 
as  sm^ll  as  the  present  crop,  causing  -orices  to  go  still 
higher;  it  may  be  as  large  as  the  crop  of  1923  axid  result 
in  lower  prices.     One  thing,  however,   is  reasonably  certain. 
The  ma.n  who  contr-^cts  wheat  for  a  net  price  of  above  a  dollaj: 
a  bushel  is  not  a.  pa^rty,   to  a  losing  transa.ction. " 


• 
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Farm  Products  i\Fov.lO;     Pcta'^oes  tonded  lower  in  the  East  with  price 

declines  of  5:i  to  lo,i  in  a  few  nvarkets  a.nd  strengthened 
slightly  in  Chica^^'o,  rnd  rat  northern  shipping  points.  Eastern 
Shore  Virginia  yellov/  varieties  of  sreet  pcta.toes  unsettled, 
closing  at  iZ  to  S)3  =  ?5  per  tarrel  in  eastern  cities,  $4  to 
$4.75  in  the  I-iiddle  Y/est .    lle^  Yoik  cahhage  steady  to  firin  in 
l^evf  Torh;  slightly  weaker  in  other  cities  and  at  shipping 
points.    New  York  and  midwestern  yellow  onions  r,anged  $1.50 
to  $1.75  sa.cked  per  100  pounds  in  consuraing  centers;  $1.65 
to  $1.75  f-o.h.  Rochester,  ¥.  .X .  \  $1.?0  to  $1.35  f.o.h.  West 
Michiga.n  points.    ITew  York  Ealdwin  apples  steady  at  $5  to 
$5.50  per  harrel  in  IJew  York. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10  for  the  top  and 
$8c80  to  $9. SO  for  the  hulk.    Medium  and  good  heef  steers 
$6.75  to  $11»50;  "butcher  cows  and  heifers  $3.50  to  $11.25  and 
feeder  steers  $4.50  to  $7.75. 

G-rain  i)rices  quote-.d  Kovemher  10:    ITo.l  dark  northern 
Minneapolis  $1.51  to  $1.73.    lTo.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.61 
to  $1p65;  Kansas  City  $1.55  to  $1-61.     Ko.2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.53  l/2  to  $1.54;  St. Louis  $1.50  to  $1.51;  Kansas 
City  $1,43  1/2  to  $1.54.     iIo,2  ini?:ed  corn  Chicago  $1.11  I/2 
to  $1.12;  Minneapolis  $1^05  to  $1-07.  i\Ic.2  yellow  corn 
Chicago  $1>12  to  ^1.13;  Minneapolis  $1,09  to  Jl'^O;  Kansas 
City  $1.07.     iTo.3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.11  1/2  to  $1.12  1/4; 
Minneapolis  $I»05  to  $1-09;  St. Louis  $1.15.  No. 2  white  corn 
Kansas  City  $1.04.  No. 3  white  corn  Chica.go  $1.10  1/2  to  $1.11; 
St. Louis  $1.12  1/2.  IT0.3  white  oats  Chicago  49  3/4  to  51|^; 
Minneapolis  46  to  46  I/4/;  St. Louis  51  l/4  to  51  l/2/5.  No. 2 
white  oats  Kansas  City  52,;^. 

Closing  prices  92  score  hutter:  New  York  40  l/2j4; 
Chicago  38  1/2;:^;  Philadelphia  Boston  39;^. 

Spot  cotton  up  114  points  during  the  week,  closing  at 
23c 97^  per  Ih .    New  York  Decemher  future  contracts  up  112 
points,  cloLing  at  24.15/.   (Prepared  hy  5u.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and  Average  closing  price      Nov. 10,        Nov. 8,        Nov. 10, 1923 

Railroads  20  Industrials  105.91  105.53  91.39 

20  E.R. stocks  93.55  94.10  80.58 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Nov. 11.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Apiculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  e:- 
reflected  ia  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Baruch  Advocates  Eernp.rd  M.  Barach,  former  head  oi  the  Wpr  Industries 

Coiamerce  Conrt  Board,  revieTring  business  conditions  ^nd  their  relationship 

to  G-overnioient  in  an  address  in  ^'ew  York  yesterday,  suggested 
the  formation  oi  a  Court  of  Corniiierce,  ?/hich  would  decide  for 
"bu-Siness  men  impcrt?jit  Questions  that  might  confroDt  them.     This  court, he  said, 
would  differ  from  the  federal  Trade  Coismission,  which  he  termed  an  "inquis- 
itorial hody,"  and  would  appeal  to  the  business  ma.n  as  the  Supreme  Court  does 
to  the  .lawyer.    Atout  150  of  the  leading  "business  men  of  the  country  hea.rd 
him  characterize  the  economic  future  of  the  country  as  an  "industrial  ren- 
aissance."    In  his  address  Mr.  Barach  said:  '*The  idea  of  the  new  relation- 
ship "between  G-overnment  pjid  industry  which  Y\ras  established  in  the  war  by  your 
own  acts  is  the  idea. of  service.     Industry  found  that  it  had  a  special  obli- 
gation to  give  service  to  the  G-overnment  in  the  war,  and  I  think  thp.t  idea 
has  carried  on  to  the  rel,q,tionship  in  peace  tim.e  between  business  and  the 
public;  pnd  service  has  become  just  as  much  part  of  the  business  conception 
as  the  desire  to  make  profits.    ?iihat  sha.ll  be  the  attitude  of  Goverrmient 
toward  business?    B-iring  the  wa.r  we  built  up  great  combinations  of  industry, 
some  of  which  h-^ve  remia.ined  in  the  form  of  associations.     These  are  capable 
of  great  good  and  possibly  great  harmi.    A  grave  question  is,  shall  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Isw  prevent  such  great  combinations  and  associations,  or 
shall  business  be  perm/ltted  to  combine  for  better  production  ajid  distribution, 
thereby  cheapening  both  and  resiilting  in  lower  prices  for  the  consumer.  And 
if  they  are  permitted  to  function  what  regulp.tory  or  supervisory  power  should 
be  exercised?     These  combinations,  by  their  mass  production,  increase  the 
standard  of  living  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  number  of  people 

many  of  the  things  which  they  need  for  comfort  and  luioiry  

"So  far  as  business  is  concerned,  I  wotild  say  this:  The  Dawes  plan  is  a 
start  in  the  right  direction  for  the  s*olution  of  the  reparation  problem.  We 
mast  not  permit  ourselves  to  believe  that  it  is  the  solution,  but  it  is  a  step 
forward,  and  T  believe  that  the  other  steps  will  follow..    I  think  the  last 
election  settled  certain  social  and  economic  questions.     One  of  them  is  the 
railroad  problem.     Consolidations  will  be  encouraged.    Because  of  tha.t  and 
other  things  txmt  I  Sxiall  not  dv/ell  on,  I  believe  tha.t  we  are  now  facing  an 
industria.1  and  economic  revival  that  may  be  so  long  continued  a.s  to  be  termed 
an  industria^l  renaiss.aiice  .     I  m.yself  look  for  greatly  improving  business." 

Pointing  out  that  m^anufacturers,  and  labor  in  general,  are  included  in 
the  "protected'"'  groups,  Mr.  peek  urged  that  the  farmiers  also  be  placed  in  that 
classification.    He  said  that  the  prosperity  now  prevailing  throughout  the 
country  was  due  to  the  prosperous  condition    of  the  farmiers.    IVhether  their 
condition  continues  prosperous  will  depend,  he  said,  upon  what  is  done  for 
them  in  the  next  few  months.   (Press,  Nov. 12.) 


Cotton  Trading  Amending  of  the  Martin  act  so  as  to  protect  small  trad- 

ers of  the  South  from  cotton  bucket  shops  was  urged  yesterday 
in  a  statement  by  Wilbur  W.  Chambers,  Deputy  Attorney  G-eneral 

of  New  York  State  ,who  is  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Prevention  of  Sales  of 

Fraudulent  Securities.   (Press,  Nov. 12.) 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  Chica^s^o  Journal  of  Commerce  for  ITovenlDer  10  srys: 

Commission         "Every  one  of  the  eight  m,3xi  apTDointed  'oy  the  President  on  the 

agricultural  commission  has  had  close  relations  with  agri- 
cu.lture  and  hears  a  s;j.Tiipathetic  attitude  toward  the  farmer. 
Their  sympathetic  attitude,  however,  does  not  mean  that  they 
will  accept  the  patent-medicine  ideas  currently  advocated. 
They  may  ^e  expected,  instead,  to  view  the  entire  agricultural 
problem  broadly.     Certainly  as  noteworthy  as  any  other  memher 
of  the  coimission  is  liT .  C .  Coffey/,  dean  of  the  college  of  s.gri- 
culture  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  director  of  the 
experimenv'sl  station  at  University  Tarmx,  St. Paul.    Dean  Coffey 
has  been  a-  life-saver  for  the  farmers  of  his  region.     He  has 
shown  them  what  to  do.     Pie  has  taught  them  how  to  make  money 
at  farming.     Ee  h£i,s  led  them  into  the  beginnings  of  th^^t  "oath 
of  efficiency  which  the  j^jiierican  industries  long  ago  took. 
ITobody  can  forecast  T/hat  the  commission  will  recommend.  But 
with  such  m.en  as  Dean  Coffey  in  its  membership,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  commission  will  utter  words  of  wisdom, 
telling  what  can  be  done  and  7;hat  can  not  be  donei  what' can 
be  improved  and  what  m^as-':,  still  be  suffered.    Wisdom  and 
candor  may  be  eirpected  from  this  commission." 

.Aji  editorial  in  _4::ierican  Frait  G-rower  Magazine  for 
November  sa.ys: "...  .Agricultural  distress  in  the  United  States 
was  largely  brought  about  by  the  collapse  of  buying  power 
abroad,  and  the  contrary  effect  will  be  created  by  the  re- 
sumption of  food  purcha.ses,  including  fruit,  on  something 
approaching  the  old  scale.     This,  in  turn,  will  be  reflected 
in  ex-penditures  of  all  kinds  by  our  r^aral  popula.tion,  county 
and  town  goverrjiients,  etc.     In  the  marketing  of  fruits  grown 
in  E^arope  the  idea  of  cooperative  grading,  packing  and 
shipping  is  taking  hold,  and  a  model  sta.tion  for  the  purp^ose — 
the  first  in  G-reat  Britain — wa.s  recently  opened  at  Cottenha^m, 
England.     The  Ecderation  of  British  growers  have  also  adopted 
diagonal  pack  and  the  'British  Standard'  boz,  which  is  of  the 
saLie  dimensions  as  the  Oregon  box.     The  handling  of  American 
fruit  a.broad  leases  mch  to  be  desired.     Pacilities  for  get- 
ting this  fruit  across  the  ocean  to  the  larger  cities  of 
G-reat  Britain  and  the  Continent  appear  to  be  good,  including 
refrigeration,  and  the  service  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  vessels  as  fa-r  a,s  the  ports  of  unloading  is  among  the 
best,  but,  as  in  .^nerica,  the  movement  appears  to  be  hajnpered 
beyond  the  larger  concentration  points.    Refrigeration  service, 
also,   is  not  so  well  developed  there  as  in  the  United  States." 

Press  Herald  avud  Maine  Parmer  for  iTovember  9  says: 
"Ax'^erage  figures  sometimes  megai  very  little.     Talcen  by  and 
la.rge,  America.n  farmers  are  enjoying  grea^ter  prosperity  than 
has  been  their  lot  for  several  years.     That  mj^sterious  symbol, 
'the  farmer's  dollar'  a.pproaches  parity  with  the  returns  from 
other  lines  and  industry.     'On  the  whole,  '  says  a~  recent  report 
of  the  U.S.  Der;artr-ent  of  Agriculture,    'farm^ers  are  emerging 
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from  their  f inp.-cial  difficulties  ptA  ths  season  is  evidence  of 
pretty  good  adjustrnent  in  production.'     Good  prices  for  v-hea-t 
and  corn  ?nd  hogs  are  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs. 
But  does  prosperity  fror.  wheat  and  corn  and  hogs  help  the  Iviaine 
fari-ier?    Quite  the  reverse,  .^,s  \-e  see  it,  for  our  State  is  a 
Digger  consumer  than  producer  of  these  products.     The  wave  of 
depression  that  hovered  so  long  over  the  LTorthy/est  and  the 
Corn  Belt  ha,s  drifted  East  and  now  hangs  like  a  "black  pall 
over  our  hills  and  valleys.     The  disastrously  low  price  of 
potatoes,  our  chief  noney  crop,  comes  discouragingly  on  top  of 
the  depression  in  the  eastern  dairy  industry.     It  helps  little 
to  kno-j  thnt  this  cones  ahout  a.s  a  result  of  the  working  of 
naturaJ  eccnonriic  laws,  that  no  so-called  conspiracy  is  respons- 
ihle  for  the  present  sta.te  of  affairs.     The  solution?  Ah, 
there ^s  the  ruhi     In  the  humhle  opinion  of  this  hayseed  editor, 
prosperity  ca„n  come  "back  to  ea.stern  agriculture  only  "by  means 
of  more  of  the  thing  we  all  dread  so  mach — a„"bandoned  farms, 
i'md  while  overproc!:action  is  at  the  root  of  all  our  troubles, 
individual  low  production  can  not  cure  it.     The  only  cure  is 
individua.1  efficiency  a,nd  high  production  or  none  at  all." 

Bakery  Merger  An  editorial  on  the  new  bakery  merger  in  Modern  Miller 

f oriT^^T^Bmbsr  8  says:  "  The  effect  of  this  we  have  heard 

discussed  on  several  occasions,  a.nd  have  always  heard  the  idea 
expressed  that  sm.a,ll  bakeries,  operated  at  lov^'  overhead,  would 
hold  their  0:711  and  were  ii:i].^regnable .     This  is  not  the  history 
of  small  concerns  in  competition  with  well  organized  combines. 
The  reverse  is  true,  a-s  shown  by  records  of  the  pa.st,  comr.on- 
ly  caJled  history  " 

Business  The  Journal  of  Coir^:";erce  for  November  11  says:  "Professor 

Irving  risher  of  Yale  ha.s  added  to  the  decided  services  for 
which  he  is  .-^Irea^dy  widely  known  by  pricking  a  bubble  of 
current  superstition.     In  an  a.ddress  before  the  American 
Sta.tistica.l  Association  on  last  Friday  he  definitely  stated 
his  couvidticn  that  wha.t  is  called  the  'business  cycle'  is 
largely  mythical,  while  the  various   'forecast  bureaus'  through- 
out the  country  are  guilty  of  erroneous  deduction  in  their  use 
of  familiar  statistics  a.nd  other  data,  to  inspire  a  belief 
that  they  exe  a.ble  to  predict  the  future ....  If  professor  Fisher's 
protest  serves  to  attract  attention  to  the  situation  a.nd  to 
lessen  the  vogue  of  such  miaterial  it  will  ha.ve  rendered  a  very 
distinct  mblic  service." 

Coffee  Prices  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Coin-ierce  of  IJovember  11 

says:  "...-l^o  matter  how  rapidly  the  habit  of  coffee  drinlcing 
may  be  spreading,  it  puts  a  strain  ^ipon  humaii  credulity  to  sup- 
pose that  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  public  has  increased 
to  the  point  of  using  even  more  coffee  that  it  did  last  year 
a.t  double  the  prices  of  last  year.     In  fa.ct  this  explanation 
is  not  consistent  with  the  reported  alarm  of  retailers  and 
roasters,  who  foresee  a  sha^rp  check  to  consumption  if  the 
price  rise  continues ....  Is  there  8.ny  reason  for.  thiiilcing  that 
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a  sinilar  expl." nation  .?."oplies  to  coffee?    Without  doubt  there 
is  good  renson  for  so  thih].^ing.     The  latest  price  rise  h;is  oeen 
almost  coinci5.ent  with  the  civil  disturhances  in  Sao  Paulo, 
from  which  comes  ahout  90  per  cent  of  Brazilian  coffee  exports. 
We  Irnow  th-^t  these  disturbances  still  continue,  although  author-? 
itative  information  as  to  their  charpcter  and  extent  is  lack- 
ing.    This  much,  however,  is  sure:     The  uncertainties  en- 
gendered "by  political  disturbances  in  Brazil  riaturally  encour- 
age speculative  price  advajaccs  in  foreign  mo.rkets.    As  for 
Brazil  itself,  the  aim  of  its  export  restriction  scheme  is  to 
m^aintain  prices  for  export  at  the  highest  figares  possible. 
Both  Government  and  planters  have  an  interest  in  obtaining 
monopoly  jjrices  fo:"  the  product.    This  year  the  G-overnment  is 
particularly  eager  to  increase  its  foreign  trade  balance.  The 
British  Financial  Mission  recently  pointed  out  the  imperative 
need  of  bs,]. roiling  the  Brnzilian  budget  a.nd  restoring  stability 
to  the  currency.     Greatly  increased  revenues  and  greatly  in- 
creased forei.gn  trade  balances  are  essential  to  bring  about 
this  restoration.    And  the  receipts  from  coffee  exijorts, 
constituting  in  the  first  half  of  1924  nearly  70  per  cent  of 
all  eii-roor-cs,  are  far  and  8,T7ay  the  greatest  single  fa.ctor  in 
building  up  export  balances.     To  quote  a  Brazilian  periodical: 
'It  is  almost  on  coffee  alone  that  this  country  counts  to 
obtain  a  favorable  balance,  and  so  long  as  prices  are  maintained 
at  high  levels  there  is  no  very  great  danger  of  this  balance 
turning  a.gainst  exi^orts.'     It  may  be  a  mild  satisfaxtion  to 
know  that  Bra-.zil's  necessities  are  a„t  least  partially  relieved 
by  extrava.g^int  price  increases,  aided  by  civil  disorders.  But 
the  situation  affords  no  comfort  to  the  coffee  drinking 
American  public.    After  submdtting  for  some  years  to  the 
discipline  of  steadilry  rising  prices ,  together  with  steadily 
deteriorating  quality  of  its  fa.vorite  beverage,  the  public 
is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  still  further  increases.  It 
seem.3  as  if  the  time  ha.d  come  for  the  consumer  to  rebel." 

G-ame  Conservation       The  Milwaukee  Journal  of  iNiovember  6  says:  "A  num.ber  of 
years  a.go,  largely  inspired  by  the  Audubon  societies,  Congress 
gave  force  to  a.n  American- Canadian  treaty  to  protect  migratory 
birds.     The  treaty  fixed  uniformx  hunting  seasons,  8.nd  prohibited 
spring  shooting  any//here  in  the  United  States-     This  has  done 
much  to  preserve  feathered  wild  life  in  the  two  countries.  But 
gradual  depletion  of  marshes  and  their  drainage  and  conversion 
into  fa.rms,  m.any  of  questionable  or  demonstrably  lo?/  value,  has 
brought  a  ne^''  danger.     G-eese,  ducks  and  other  migratory  a-,quatic 
fowl,  and  many  other  fea.thered  species,  actually  starve  to 
death  for  lack  of  feeding  and  refuge  grounds.     In  the  la.st  two 
sessions  of  Congress  a  so-called  game  refuge-public  shooting 
grounds  bill  was  discussed  3.nd  defeated.     That  bill  was  desigmed 
to  set  aside,  under  Federal  regulation,  areas  of  marsh,  swamp 
and  forest,  where  migra^tor^^  birds  and  other  wilderness  crea.tures 
me^y  find  food  and  refuge.     The  bill  proposes  a  $1  Federal  tax 
upon  hunters,  anid  would  ^^dd  no  burden  to  s,ny  except  those  who 
benefit  directly  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost.  Congressmen, 
especially  from  the  South,  defea.ted  the  bill  because  they 
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would  not  tax  the  fexn  "boy  SI  to  hunt,  nor  restrict  his  outdoor 
privileges,  nor  7/ould  they  restrict  the  hunting  'that  we  h^ve 
enjoyed  since  we  were  hoys.'     These  congressmen  don't  see 
that  h-^unting  is  "being  restricted  now  by  the  lack  of  legal 
safegaards  and  that  swiftly  diminishing  marsh  and  swamp  areas 
of  themselves  are  depriving  farm  "boys  and  all  others  of  out- 
door privileges.     These  congiessmen  do  not  see  the  gradual  "but 
certain  trend  toward  private  game  preserves  and  shooting  grounds, 
established  "by  men  of  wealth  as  their  only  hope  for  continued 
outdoor  sport  or  recreation-    Unless  the  game  refuge-public 
shooting  grounds  bill  is  passed  by  the  coming,  or  an  early  suc- 
ceeding Covigress,  Aiaerica's  out  of  doors  may  expect  to  become 
intima.tely  acquainted  with  the  European  system  of  conservation — 
which  is  conservation  for  the  individual  and  'no  trepass'  for 
the  bulk  of  the  people." 

Phosphates  An  editorial  in  The  ^^merican  Fertilizer  for  November  1 

sa3^s:  "The  exporters  of  J'lorida  phosphate  rock  will  need  all 
the  help  they  can  get  in  the  way  of  low  freight  rates  and  Gov- 
ernment influence  in  order  to  hold  their  European  markets.  The 
i'lfrican  deposits  have  the  advantage  of  a  shorter  haul  and  cheap- 
er labor.    Tfith  a  surplus  of  sulphuric  acid  avail.'^ble  in  this 
country,  it  might  pay  to  e.cidulate  more  of  our  rock,  and  export 
it  in  the  form  of  acid  phosDhate.     It  might  also  be  possible  to 
develop  a  ri^rket  for  a.cid  phosphate  in  South  America.  There 
must  be  extensive  a/reas  in  that  continent,  which  h^a^ve  been 
cropped  long  enough  to  need  phosphates*     Since  the  discovery 
of  phosph_ate  in  the  ?v"est  it  can  not  be  claimed  tha^t  we  may  need 
all  the  phosphate  or'.r selves.     The  fertilizer  industry  is  in- 
ti^rested  in  mainta.ining  an  export  trade  in  phosphate,  which  by 
absorbing  part  of  the   'overhead'  tends  to  lower  domestic 
prices  e " 

Potato  Prices  An  editorial  in  New  Englaxd  Komestead  for  November  1  says: 

"Potatoes  have  been  selling  a.t  scajadalously  low  prices  in  the 
Aroostook  ajid  other  surplus  producing  regions  To  wh^.t  ex- 
tent will  an  extra  demand  for  white  potatoes  follow  the  short- 
age of  merchantable  corn,  rice  and  sweet  potatoes?  Such 
shortage  is  conservatively  eqtiivalent  to  the  amount  of  starchy 
food  materials  in  475  million  bushels  of  white  potatoes.  To 
be  in  line  with  present  prices  of  corn  and  wheat,  potatoes 
should  be  selling  far  higher  than  current  quotations.     To  be 
in  line  with  values  of  other  rroduce  and  non-as^iri cultural  com- 
modities,  potatoes  mast  sell  mach  higher.     Index  figures  show 
that  whereas  tther  commodities  now  average  about  50  per  cent 
higher  than  pre-war,  farm  products  as  a  group  have  got  up  to 
an  average  of  45  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  basis.     In  other 
words,  what  the  farmer  buys  and  what  he  sells  are  nearer  to 
a  Tjarity  to-day  than  for  10  years  past,  but  potatoes  and 
apples  lag  behind.    Will  they  cone  up,  and  if  so  to  what 
point?    The  answer  to  this  question  will  deperfd  partly  upon 
the  extent  to  which  general  prosperity  and  business  activity 
prevails  during  the  next  few  mionths .     Some  of  the  wise  ones 
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are  very  confident  that  for  the  enciiine  t':7o  yerrs  U.S.A.  is 
to  cn;ic.y  siiost nj.it i^„l  pi^os^oerity ,  "but  w-iether  this  vrill  come 
in  tine  to  help  the  potato  market  is  another  question.  Ivlean- 
while,  gradu^J  movement  of  the  crop  to  market,  in  keeping 
with  consv-T-iptive  demand,  the  feeding  out  of  unme  r  chant  ah  le 
stock  and  the  manufacture  therefrom  of  starch,  seem  to  "be  the 
right  policy." 


Section  3 
r:APK]^T  QUOTATIONS 

Jarm  Products  IJov.ll:     Netr  York  Hound  Tnite  potatoes  95/^  to  $1.10 

sacked  per  100  po'ujids  in  eastern  cities;  756  to  B5^  f  .o.h. 
Rochester.     Minnec-o'ca  a^nd  North  Iiakota.  sacked  Eed  River 
Ohios  $1  to  $1.10  car lot  sales  in  Chicago,  $1.10  to  $1.25  in 
other  maike-ts;  7Cp  to  73 f,  f.o.h.  Red  Biver  Valley  points. 
New  York  T-aaish  type  cahcage  $10  to  $18  hulk  per  ton  in  city 
m.arkets:  $7  to  $8  f.o.h.  Rochester.    ]?ew  York  yellow  varieties 
of  onions  m.ostly  $1.75  sacked  per  100  pomids  in  eastern 
markets.  Midwestern  yellows  SI. 50  to  $2  in  consuming  centers; 
$1.30  to  $1.40  f.o.h.  West  Michigar.  points.  Eastern  Sta.j^man 
Wmesap  apples  $5  to  ^5^75  per  harrel  in  Philadelphia.  Illinois 
Jonathans  $7.50  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  ip9o30  for  the  top;  hulk 
of  sales  $3wO  to  $9.60;  m-edium  and  good  heef  steers  $6.75 
to  $11.50;  hutcher  cov7s  and  heifers  $3,50  to  $11.25;  feeder 
steers  ?4o25  to  S7.65;  light  and  medium  vzeight  veal  calves 
$8.25  to  $9,75;  fat  lames  $12-75  to  $14;  feeding  lamhs 
$11,75  to  $14.50  and  3^earlings  $8,75  to  $11.50. 

Spot  cotton  in  7  spot  markets  up  1  point,  closing  at 
23.?4;i  per  Ih .    ^lew  Y'ork  ^Decem.her  fut^ire  contracts  up  16 
points,  closing  at  24,31,2". 

ICo  grain  report  account  of  Armistice  Day.   (Prepared  hy 
Su.  of  Agr.  Econ.). 


Industrials  and      Average  closing  price    ITov.ll,  ITov.lO,  Nov.  10,  1925 

Railroads  20  Inaust rials  107^58  105.91  91.39 

20  R.R.  stocks  94-32         93.55  80.53 

(Wall  St.  Jcur.,  Nov.  12.). 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  a- 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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President  to  Defer  There  will  be  no  attempt  at  general  tax  reduction  in 

Tax  Cat  the  short  session  of  Congress  opening  next  month,  and  prooa- 

"bly  not  until  a  year  from  December,  under  present  plans  of 
the  administration,  although  an  effort  may  be  made  to  pass  a 
f further  flat  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  taxes  on  1924  incomes.     Following  a 
conference  with  President  Coolidge  November  12,  Secretary  Mellon  let  it  be 
known  that  he  opposed  tax  reduction  at  the  coming  session.     This  statement  of 
the  position  of  the  President's  chief  financial  adviser,  coupled  with  the  re- 
cent White  House  announcement  that  Mr.  Coolidge  does  not  favor  calling  an  extra 
session  after  March  4,  practically  dismisses  the  idea  tha.t  any  scientific  re- 
form in  taxation  will  be  attempted  for  a  year.     In  addition,  it  was  learned 
tha.t  the  Treasury  deems  it  necessary  that  the  new  revenue  law,  which  goes  into 
effect  next  January,  should  have  a  year's  trial  before  efforts  are  ma,de  to  re- 
adjust it  and  to  correct  any  of  its  disadvantages.   (Press,  Nov. 13.) 


Increase  in  Land  Belief  that  with  the  stabilization  of  agriculture  there 

Grant  Colleges    will  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  land  grajit  in- 
Predicted         stitutions  of  higher  learning  was  expressed  last  night  by 

R.A  Pearson,  of  Iowa,  president  of  the  Association  of  Land  G-rant 
Colleges,  at  the  first  general  session  of  the  organization's 
annual  meeting,  at  Washington.     In  the  past  four  years  nearly  1,000,000  farmers 
have  gone  into  other  occupations,  he  declared.    IJir .  Pearson  urged  that  a  study 
of  the  scope  and  work  of  land  grant  institutions  be  made  by  a  "group  of  well 
qualified  persons  familiar  with  this  work  in  education  and  familiar  with  the 
needs  of  the  country."     The  study  should  be  similar  to  that  carried  on  in  med- 
ical education  several  years  ago  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  he  said. 
(Press,  Nov. 13.) 


Grocers  Attempt  The  press  to-day  says:  "The  American  ^Tiolesale  G-rocers ' 

to  Block  Packers  Association,  one  of  the  organizations  which  became  a  factor 

in  the  commercial  life  of  the  country  after  the  Department  of 
Justice  forced  the   'Big  Five'  packers  of  Chicago  to  divorce 
themselves  from  the  grocery  business  and  all  other  holdings  not  related  to  the 
meat  business,  has  again  placed  itself  in  line  to  resist  any  attempt  by  the 
packers  to  engage  in  the  grocery  business.     The  association,  through  its 
counsel,  Edgar  Watkins,  filed  a  motion  yesterday  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Supreme  Court  opposing  the  Armour  and  Swift  groups  of  packers,  who  are  demand- 
ing that  the  consent  decree  of  Feb. 27,  1920,  be  set  aside  as  unconstitutional 
and  confiscatory." 
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Section  2 

Corn  Crop  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  November  12  says:  "Our  corn 

crop  is  officially  estimated  at  2,477,538,000  bushels,  and  of 
a  poor  average  cuality.     This  compares  v;ith  3,046,387,000 
"bushels  last  year  and  a  five-year  average  of  2,899,428,000. 
Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  corn  crop  year  the  country  is 
faced  with  the  certainty  of  a  serious  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  that  grain.     Bad  as  these  f ignores  are  they  give  but  a 
superficial  view  of  the  situation.     Farm  and  commercial  stocks 
of  old  corn  on  the  first  day  of  November  amounted  to  109,021,- 
000  bushel Ss     This  carryover,  added  to  the  indicated  crop, 
would  give  a  total  supply  of  2,582,559,000  bushels.     This  is 
really  440,000,000  bushels  less  than  was  actually  cons-umed 
and  exported  in  the  crop  year  ending  October  31,  1924.  Go 
further  and  look  at  the  quality  as  well  as  the  total  amount 
in  the  surplus  States.     In  the  first  week  of  July  a  staff 
correspondent  of  The  uall  Street  Journal  reported  from  lowg, 
that  if  there  could  be  growing  weather  in  July  and  August  n 
that  State  might  make  three-fourths  of  a  normal  crop.    At  the 
best,  he  said,  there  must  be  an  unusual  proportion  of  soft 
corn.     The  indicated  crop  now  just  about  amo'unts  to  three- 
fourths  of  normal  in  bushels.     But  of  this  only  55  per  cent 
is  merchantable  and  45  per  cent  is  too  soft  to  ship  or  store. 
Iowa  is  the  greatest  of  the   cDrn  producing  States  and  is  here 
given  for  an  illustration.    But  in  all  of  the  nine  surplus 
States,  including  Iowa,   the  story  is  the  same — less  than 
normal  production  and  an  unusual  Quantity  of  soft  corn.  Those 
nine  States  together  show  a  production  of  only  1,592,000,000 
bushels.     In  this  total  there  are  about  1,000,000,000  bushels 
of  merchantable  corn.     The  difference  between  the  merchajitable 
and  unmerchantable  corn  is  just  about  what  is  usually  shipped 
from  the  farms.     This  soft  corn  must  remain  on  the  fa.rms  and 
be  fed  to  the  livestock.    But  even  here  there  is  waste  be- 
cause it  has  not  the  feed  value  of  hard  corn.     There  is, 
therefore,  a  great  shortage  of  corn  both  for  feed  on  the  farm 
and  for  comir^ercial  shipping.     The  barley  crop,  which  is  a 
feed  grain,  is  a  little  larger  than  last  year,  but  there  is 
a  great  shortage  in  Europe,  with  a  consequent  demand  for  it. 
The  oats  crop  is  about  200,000,000  bushels  larger  than  a  year 
ago,  but  this  increase  is  equal  to  only  100,000,000  bushels 
of  corn.    Farmers  will,  when  the  corn  is  scarce  and  high, 
economize  in  its  use  also.     Taking  all  these  things  into 
consideration  there  is  still  a  great  shortage  of  corn  and 
the  market  must  feel  'ts  effect  increasingly  as  the  season 
progresses ." 

Cotton  Production  in  Under  the  encouragement  of  the  British  Empire  Cotton 

Britain  Growing  Corporation,  the  Empire  in  the  season  of  1923-24  is 

producing  200,000  bales  of  cotton,  which  contrasts  with 
134,000  bales  in  1921-22,  according  to  a  report  of  the  corpora- 
tion received  in  Washington  from  London  November  11.  Prospects 
for  substantial  further  increa.ses  in  the  production  of  high 
grade  cotton  are  good  in  South  Africa,  the  Sudan  and  India, 
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it  is  st-^ted,  77here  British  experts  pre  assisting  in  re- 
searc-.-j.  uc--:.  cplc^il  ^.t 3d  tc  im-orove  the  industry.     Lord  Derby, 
president  of  the  corporation,   states  that  since  last  year 
there  has  heen  slight  improvement  in  the  cotton  trade. 
(Press,  l\[ov.l2:) 

Dairying  An  editoripl  in  The  Breeder's  Gazette  for  "iJovemher  6 

says:  "Dairying  has  noi;^  heen  thoroughlj'-  nationalized  in  the 
United  States.     Incidentally  it  is  also,  to  ca  large  extent, 
internationalized.    According  to  a  statement  issued  on 
Sa.turday  hy  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  'Dairymen 
feel  that  production  will  continue  to  increase  throughout 
the  world,  and  that  more  consideration  will  ha.ve  to  he  given 
the  demand  side  of  the  situation.  '     Competition,  alrea.dy 
sha.rp,  rapidly  is  increasing  in  this  sphere  of  production. 
Dairying,  having  heen  widely  advertised  as  heing  profitahle, 
ha.s  attracted  thousands  of  heginners  ?7ho  are  not  circumr- 
stajiced  successfully  to  compete  under  lo^/er  price  levels  with 
experienced  producers  who  are  excellently  located  with  ref- 
erence to  markets  and  feed  supplies.     It  is  imperative,  in 
our  judgmant,-  that  in  the  meantime  m.ost  of  daarying's  new 
reciniits,  and  many  others  as  well,  should  diversify  their 
operations,  so  that  they  shall  not  he  dependent  upon  cows 
alone  to  restore  or  maintadn  their  prosperity.     It  is  hecause 
The  Crazette  desires  to  help  promote  a  prosperous  dairy  in- 
dustry that  it  has  to  speak:  more  frankly  a.t  intervals  than 
certain  of  that  industry's  professional  friends.  Production 
in  all  important  lines  has  heen  internationalized  hy  the 
de^/elopment  of  transportation  and  communication.     The  in- 
exorable tendency,  which  iss  rapidly  increasing,  is  toward 
the  centering  of  production  not  only  in  States  hut  in  nations.-, 
where  a  given  kind  of  production  can  he  developed  to  the 
highest  efficiency  and  economy  consistent  with  that  degree 
of  quality  in  output  which,   in  the  long  run,   the  public 
demajids  and  will  suitably  reward." 

Dairy  Production  Ail  editorial  in  The  Sural  New-Yorker  for  November  8 

says:  "We  find  many  dairymen  looking  about  for  some  side  line — 
some  crop  which  they  can  work  into  while  slowly  reducing  the 
size  of  the  dairy.     It  is  evident  that  the  production  of  milk 
is  too  la^rge  for  present  demand  and  present  system  of  distri- 
bution.    If  the  territory  naturally  supplying  New  York  and 
other  cities  on  the  Atlantic  slope  were  free  from  distant 
comc-etit ion  there  would  be  little  fear  of  overproduction. 
Modern  methods  of  caring  for  and  transporting  milk  have  enabled 
the  cities  to  reach  fa.r  out  into  distant  territory  and  obtain 
part  of  their  supply.     On  a  very  much  larger  scaJe  the  dairy- 
men in  New  York  and  New  England  find  them.selves  in  much  the 
position  as  the  potato  growers  in  New  Jersey.     These  farmers 
form-erly  did  well  with  their  potato  crop.     Some  of  them  ma.de 
small  fortunes  by  specializing  in  potatoes.     Now,  however,  all 
along  the  coast  south  of  them  farmers  are   'plunging'  on 
potatoes — often  finajiced  by  New  York  commission  men.  The 
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result  is  a  flood  of  southern  potatoes  and  a  glutted  market 
during  the  season  when  Jersey  potatoes  should  "be  sold.  That 
means  loss  or  ruin  all  along  the  line.    With  this  over-pro- 
duction the  Jersey  farmers  on  high-priced  land  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  cheaper  land  south  of  them.-     If  all  these  grow- 
ers could  get  together  and  agree  to  limit  production  so  as 
not  to  overdo  the  market,  all  would  he  well.     Tha.t  seems  im- 
possihle  in  the  present  condition  of  human  nature,  and  thus 
the  Jerseymen  will  he  forced  to  take  up  new  crops....  In  a. 
slightly  different  way  the  position  of  eastern  dairymen  is 
coming  to  be  much  the  same.     They  can  not  control  the  immense 
supply  of  nilk  which  can  "be  poured  in  from  outside  territory, 
and  V7ith  their  present  orgaxxization  they  are  unahle  to  con- 
trol production.    There  will  always  he  some  dairymen  so  sit- 
uated that  they  can  m.ake  milk  to  better  advantage  than  any 
other  farm  product .     Others,  less  favorably  situa.ted,  will 
be  obliged  to  find  some  other  crop  or  product  to  use  either 
alone  or  with  their  dairy ....  The  truth  is  that  safety  for 
dairymen,   as  well  as  other  groups  of  farmers,  lies  in  their 
ability  to  get  together  like  a  well-disciplined  army,  and 
limit  production  to  suit  the  market." 

An  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  November  1  says: 
"The  London  Times  sees  gr^^ve  danger  to  the  British  food 
su.pply,  due  to  the  flour  dem-axid  from  China  and  Japan.... 
The  population  of  China  and  the  increased  use  of  bread  for 
food,  the  London  writer  thinks,  will  continue  with  rapid 
strides,  and  to  supply  this  demand  will  be  a  direct  drain 
on  the  wheat  tha.t  breads  G-reat  Britain.    Here  is  the  pero- 
ration:  'It  is  impossible  to  view  without  anxiet^^  the  devel- 
opment of  an  important  competitor  for  the  surplus  supplies 
which  are  now  available. ^     Can  it  be  possible  that  the  fear 
of  over-production  and  the  advocacy  of  reduced  acreage  has 
shifted  with  such  speed,  in  such  short  space  of  time,  to 
the  fear  that  increased  consumption  is  a  danger  to  the 
British  food  supply?    Why,  only  a  short  yesterday  we  stood 
in  awe  and  deadly  fear  of  top-heavj^  surplus!     The  extreme 
pictures  of  too  much  wheat  and  not  enough  wheat  are  switched 
on  the  world's  ssreen  at  recurring  intervals,  and  men  fear. 
They  sca,rce  a.re  free  from  the  fear  that  too  much  wheat  will 
ruin  them  commercially  before  they  are  beset  with  fear  lest 
they  starve.     This  process  has  been  going  on  for  generations. 
To  those  who  have  struggled  with  the  curse  of  too  mach  wheat 
ajid  too  much  flour  ajid  top  heavy  surplus,  it  is  actually 
pleasing  to  find  a  man  who  fears  staxva.tion. " 

Game  Refuge  Bill  An  editorial  in  Bulletin  of  the  American  Game  Protective 

Association  for  October  says:  "....The  main  thought  which  we 
must  convey/  the  important  m.essage  for  us  to  give,  is  that 
although  the  Game  Refuge  bill  has  to-day  an  excellent  chance 
of  passage,  no  sportsman  can  afford,  to  ease  his  efforts  until 
it  is  law.     There  are  so  nianj.^  things  which  can  happen  to  a 
measure  of  this  sort  that  we  must  take  no  chances.  The 
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individual  sportsina.n  in  this  coijntry,  sportsir^en '  s  associations, 
civic  organizations  and  iraternr-1  "bodies,  have  for  the  .rxost 
part  come  f^r^vard  splendidlv  7-ith  offers  of  assistance  in  the 
canrpaign.     There  are,  howcBver,  n>-jiy  others  who,  V7hile  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  hill,  hpve  tho^ight  tha.t  their  personal  assist-  ' 
£?jice  was  not  necessar;'  hecause  of  the  thousands  of  others  who 
were  helpings      The  Game  Sefuge  hill  is  a,l:soiutely  f  our-sifuare 
ajid  .just  to  all  concerned'     There  is  no  part  of  it  which  will 
not  gain  by  the  fullest  scrutiny  and  study.     There  is  nothing 
to  conceal.     It  is,  on  that  account,  obvious  th?t  any  opposition 
which  iTj^y  occur  will  he  caused  either  through  irii  sunders  tending 
or  cecpuse  some  senator  or  congressrruan  falls  to  realize  the  rci- 
anin/ous  popularity  of  the  measure  a^ong  his  constituents.  A 
mis^ondej-standing  can  be  cleared  up  througli  thorough  espla.nat ion. 
A  realization  as  to  the  popularity  of  the  measure  can  only  be 
brought  home  to  the  senators  or  representatives  in  question  by 
the  number  of  letters  they  receive  from  their  districts.  One 
last  effort  by  everyone  will  m,al^e  cerj-ain  the  -passage  of  this 
bill." 


Section  5 

Department  of  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Journal  of  Comi-erce  of 

Agriculture  November  12  says:  ''housed  by  the  aTbitrPory  action  of  the 

Federal  Horticul turpi  Bo?.rd  in  placing  &zl  emhargo  upon  hpjagp„ 
grapes  from,  the  Ahmeri.:^  district  of  Spain  the  Fruit  Exchange 
of  Hew  York  h^s  initiated  a  r-ovem.ent  for  a.  change  in  the  lo.w 
which  vests  in  the  Lepartmxent  of  Agriculture  absolute  authori- 
ty in  such  matters.    As  far  a.s  the  ordinary/  layman  ca.n  learn 
there  is  not  the  slightest  werrarxt  for  any  such  embargo.  The 
Mediterranef^ii  fly,  fep.r  of  which  is  given  as  the  reason  for 
the  action  taken,  is  no  worse,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  un.der 
better  control  than  it  ha^s  been  in  the  r^ast  when  these  grapes 
came  in  unhindered  without  causing  injury  to  Aiericam  grape 
production.     This  and  other  similar  facts  inevita.bly  lea^d  the 
unbiased  observer  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  tra.de  comre- 
tition  and  not  plant  pests  which  is  troubling  the  authorities 
at  Wa,shingi:on,  .     If  this  were  the  only  instajiqe  of  this  sort 
of  surreptitious  protection  si*forded  American  producers  at 
the  expense  :^f  American  consumers  the  miatter  might  be  pa.ssed 
by  despite  the  fact  that  im.-oortant  trades  as  well  a.s  njjnerous 
consumers  are  subjected  to  real  injury  by  it.     The  same  or 
closely  sim-ilar  m-ethods  are,  however,  applied  in  other  direc- 
tions.   Ivleat  often  is  excluded  from  Australia  and  elsewhere 
and  ca.ttle  on  the  hoof  from  Canada,  a„s  well  as  other  lands  when 
there  is  no  reaJ  necessity  for  such  axtion  unless  the  desire 
of  interests  thus  shielded  from:  competition  is  to  be  considered 
as  producing  necessity.     It  would  be  difficult  t3  find  a  sub- 
ject about  which  miore  hypocrisy  and  less  genuine  sincerity 
and  intelligence  is  employed  than  this  one  of  'protection.' 
Too  often  those  who  are  seeking  favors  of  this  na.ture  are  not 
satisfied  with  tariff  protection  in  amounts  that  can  be  at- 
tained in  the  open  and  are  wont  to  devise  sundry  devious 
schemes  to  obtain  by  some  kind  of  indirection  what  they  hardly 
dare  ask  for  in  the  open.     It  is  time  an  end  were  put  to  such 


practices.     Whatever  m.y  Toe  thought  of  the  specific  pjiienciTxient 
suggested  oy  the  Fruit  E^x-hangG  no  fair-minded  ri^ii  is  likely 
to  cono.einii  ^ch?t  hod;/  for  sliarD  protest  o.gainst  our  practice 
of  creating  monopoly  oy  O'lit^^rgo." 


Secticr.  4 

Farn  Products  Fcv.lS:     Few  York  hGu:-;d  W.;ite  potatoes  95^  to  $1.25 

sacked  per  100  pounds  in  r3astei-.i  cities,  most].y  30^  f.o.h. 
Rochester .    ITcruhera  Hoand  '.Vnites  7b/  to  95c  carlot  sales 
in  Chicago;  95/^  to  $1^15  to  johhers  in  otheT  cities;  SOii  to 
7Qt  i-o-h      Inig^  York  and  rr^dwf  stern  yellow  -varieties  of  onions 
$1.50  bO  $2  sacked  per  100  pcands  in  consuming  centers;  $1.50 
to  $1.75  f.o- h.  E" rfne st er New  York  Lon.isli  t.^rpe  cahlage  ranged 
$10  to  $17  bulk  per  ton  in  leading  markets;  J?  to  $6  f-o-h, 
Eochester.     T.kM  York  '3allw:.n  p;oples  $5  to  $5  50  per  h2.rrel  in 

xork.     Tv/enty  O^jnce  ranged  ,'i>4,50  to  $5,25 .  Midwestern 
Jonathans  $7  to  $9  in  the  MJddle  West. 

Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $9-85  for  the  top  and 
$8.90  to  S9.70  for  the  hulk.     Medium  and  good  beef  steers 
$6.75  to  $11.50;  butcher  cows  and  heifers  steady  at  $3.40  to 
$11.25;  feeder  steers  $4.,35  to  $7.65;  light  and  medium  weight 
veal  calves  $8.25  to  $10.25. 

Closing  prices  92  score  butter:  x^ew  York  4l/;  Philadel- 
phia 41  Boston  39  1/.C6. 

G-r'ann  prices  quoted  ]^Jovember  12:  iTo.2  red  v/inter  St. 
Louis  $1.63  to  $1.,65:'  Kansas  City  $1.57.       0 .  2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.51  to  $1.52;  St.  Louis  $1-49  to  $1.49  l/2;  Kansas 
City  $1.43  to  $1.54.     lio  2  nnxed  corn  Chicago  $1.11  zo 
$1.11  3/4;  Minneapolis  $1,07  3/4  to  $J  .09  3/4;  Kansas  City 
$1.01  to  $1.02.     IJ0.2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.11  1/2  to  $1.13; 
Minneapolis  Sl„ll  5/4  to  $1.12  3/4,  Kansas  City  $1.06  to 
$lc07  1/2.  iTo.3  yellow  corn  Cnioago  $1  11  1/4        $1.12  l/2; 
Minneapolis  $1...06  3/4  to  $1,10  3/4;  St  Louis  $1.15  to  $1.16; 
IT0.2  white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.05  1/2.  i\o:3  white  corn  Chicago 
$1.10  1/2  to  $1,11  1/2;  St.ncuj.s  $j.ll  to  $1.13.    No.3  white 
oats  Chicago  49  1/4  to  50  1/2^,  Minneapolis  46  l/4  to  46  l/2/5; 
St. Louis  52  1/2  to  55p ,    /iTo.2  vvhite  oats  Kansas  City  52^. 

Spot  cotton  up  120  points  duri.ng  the  week,  closing  a,t 
24.13/  per  lb.  Hew  York  L^ecembar  future  contra.cts  up  120 
points  closing  at  24^35,6.   (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr .  Leon.). 

Industrials  and      Average  closing  price       I\ToVcl2,        llov.ll,  lJov.12,1923 
Railroads  20  Industrials  108.14         107.-58  91.08 

20  R.E. stocks  93.63  94oo2  80.50 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  ITov.  23.) 
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Prepared  ia  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  a* 
reflected  ia  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
BewB  of  iraportaoce. 
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The  President  on  In  his  first  speech  since  the  election,  President 

Agriculture        Coolidge,  addressing  the  Association  of  Land  G-rant  Colleges 

at  Washington  last  night,  declared  that  though  the  Ck)vernment 
would  seek  to  prevent"  the  recurrence  of  an  agricultural  de- 
pression, the  farmer  as  a  safegiiard  for  the  future  mast  devise  more  progressive 
methods  in  distrihuting  his  product.    Emphasizing  the  principle  of  cooperative 
marketing,  he  predicted  a  large  measure  of  prosperity  for  agriculture  and  the 
nearness  of  a  new  era  in  which  the  surplus  of  product  would  end  and  this  would 
be  a  huying  nation  for  its  food  supply.     The  President  told  his  audience,  which 
was  made  up  in  the  main  of  teaxhers  of  agriculture,  that  up  to  this  time  agri- 
cultural education  had  "been  devoted  primarily  to  production,  and  th-at  too  little 
thought  had  "been  given  to  scientific  marketing.    He  pointed  out  that  the  farmer 
was  a  merchant  as  well  as  a  producer,  and  that  he  should  "be  educated  in  coopera- 
tive marketing  and  farm  economics  as  well  as  soil  chemistry  and  animal  husbandry. 
Mr.  Coolidge  asserted  that  the  land  grant  colleges  had  done  a  great  work  for 
American  agriculture,  raising  it  from  "an  almost  chronic  status  as  the 
Cinderella  of  industry"  to  scientific  accuracy  and  "permanent  prosperity."  He 
stressed  the  need  for  a  prosperous  farming  community,  stating  that  if  the  farm 
population  ever  fell  to  the  plane  of  a  mere  agricultural  peasantry  it  would  lower 
the  social  and  economic  level  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.     He  stated  that  a  part 
of  the  farm  problem  would  he  solved  hy  increase  in  population,  which  would  ul- 
timately make  the  United  Sta.tes  a  huyer  instead  of  a  seller  of  agricultural  . 
staples.  (Press,  Nov. 14.) 


Grange  Resolutions  An  Atlantic  City  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that 

^     at  the  Novemher  13  session  of  its  annual  meeting  a  resolution 
was  adopted  hy  the  National  G-range  paying  trihute  to  the  late 
Secretary  of  Agricult^are ,  Henry  C.  Wallace,  the  grange  pledging  itself  to  "do 
all  in  its  power  to  assure  that  the  work  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
doing  under  his  leadership  in  hehalf  of  the  farmer  "  shall  he  continued 

to  majcimum  fruition." 

Other  resolutions  called  for  a  constitutional  amendment  forhidding  is- 
suance of  tax-exempt  securities  except  in  time  of  war ... .Policy  looking  toward 
cooperative  crop  regialation  through  amendment  of  the  Tariff  Commission  act  was 
contained  in  a  resolution  that  favored  amending  of  the  Tariff  Commission  act 
so  as  to  give  the  Department  of  Agriculture  full  authority  for  making  cost-of- 
prodilction  statistics,  hoth  at  home  and  ahroad,  and  to  have  constantly  on  file 
up-to-date  information  available  for  the  Tariff  Commission.    A  resolution  also 
is  "before  the  c^.uvention  decla^ring  opposition  to  national  or  State  financial  aid 
of  any  nature  whatever  (other  than  in  deferring  payment  upon  obligations  already 
incurred  by  actual  settlers)  for  the  reclamation,  irrigation  or  colonization  of 
land. 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  An  Atlantic  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Novernber  13 

Conditions  states  that  declaring  the  prohlems  oi  the  farmer  are  economic 

and  not  political,  Louis  J.  Taher,  of  Barnesville,  Ohio,  Master 
of  the  Xa,tional  G-range,   in  addressing  the  opening  session  of 
the  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  November  12,  urged  the 
800,000  memoers  of  the  organization  to  seek  a  cure  for  their 
troubles  through  adherence  to  sound  "business  principles  rather 
than  by  legislation.    Mr.  Taber  said,  further:  "The  financial 
proDlems  of  the  farmer  must  be  solved.     It  must  be  clearly 
understood,  once  for  a.11,  that  the  tax  burdens  upon  agriculture 
have  appro ?!ched  the  limit .     Crushing  tax  burdens  lead  to  the 
decadence  of  agriculture,  ajid  a  decaying  agriculture  has  been 
the  forerunner  in  announcing  the  doom  of  all  civilizations  that 
have  preceded  us."    After  pointing  out  that  during  the  last 
three  years  of  deflation,  farm  va-lues  shrank  in  excess  of  twenty 
billion  dollars,  Mr.  Taher  said  tha.t  during  1922  over  1,100,000 
workers  left  the  farms,  and  probably  a.  large  n-omber  in  1923. 
"The  seriousness  of  this  situation  can  not  be  mea^sured,"  he 
sa.id.    Mr.  Taber  urged  cooperative  marketing  anii  production  to 
make  farming  profitable;  a  more  proper  distribution  of  taxation, 
lessening  that  on  real  estate;  the  building  aaid  maintenance  of 
roads  with  taxes  levied  upon  the  commercial  users  of  them,  the 
abolition  of  gra.de  crossings,  conservation  of  national  resources 
and  stajirping  out  of  bovine  tuherculosis .    He  also  said  that 
the  C-reat  Lakes — St.La.wrence  wa.terway  should  be  built,  ajid  that 
a^griculture  dema^nds  that  kascle  Shoals  be  leased  on  conditions 
recTJ-iring  that  nitrates  be  manufactured  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses." 


Agricultural  An  editorial  in  The  Country  gentleman  of  November  15 

Prosperity  says:  "G-eorge  E.  Roberts,  vice  president  of  the  National  City 

Bank  of  New  York,  close  student  of  farm  conditions  by  reason  of 
his  Iowa  "bringing  up,   ....sees  in  our  1924  revival  of  agri- 
cultural prosperity  a  pa.rallel  of  conditions  that  have  existed 
t7/ice  "before  in  the  past  fifty  years.    He  was  recently  quoted 
as  saying:   'Upon  two  previous  occasions  the  recovery  of  a.gri— 
culture" from  protracted  states  of  depression  h-as  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  m.ost  notable  periods  of  prosperit;^  this  country 
ever  experienced.     One  of  these  occasions  was  in  1877-78,  when 
good  crops  and  good  prices  turned  the  foreign-trade  "balaaice  in 
our  favor,  assured  the  success  of  the  G-overnment 's  policy  of 
specie  resumption  on  January  1,  1879,  and  inaugarated  the  great 
period  of  railroad  construction  and  railroad  development  from 
1880  to  1892.     The  other  was  in  1897-98,  when  good  crops,  par- 
ticularly of  wheat,  and  a  recovery  of  prices  were  the  leading 
factors  in  lifting  us  out  of  the  period  of  depression,  and  in 
inaugurating  the  wonderful  decade  of  industrial  development 
which  began  in  1898-1899.     The  come"back  of  agriculture  upon 
these  two  occasions  was  followed  by  periods  of  industrial 
growth  which,  ea.ch  in  turn,  eclipsed  anything  in  the  previous 
history  of  the  country.     We  would  emphasize  that  no  previous 
experience  h^d  prepared  even  the  most  capable  "business  men  to 


anticipate  the  grov;th  that  was  coming.    EverylDody  who  planned 
for  the  future  i^nderesti.riated  its  requirements.'  Prosperity 
has  a  way  of  running  in  cycles.    V^liile  Kansas  and  Nehrasl-ia, 
OklahoiTia  an^  Ii'orth  Delect  a,  Te:?:as  and  Georgia  have  iubilated 
over  their  debt-paying  crops  this  fall,  the  pessimists  and 
douhters  h-^ve  tried  to  tell  us  th?t  success  this  yea-r  was  just 
a  flash  in  the  p?ji,  that  next  year  would  bring  failure  again, 
that  1925  wo-jld  repeat  1923.     We  don't  know  that  it  won't. 
But  we  do  know  tha.t  many  farmers  who  have  "been  in  debt  are 
Square  now  with  the  world.... Mr.  Roberts  isn't  alone  in  look- 
ing for  a  cycle  of  prosperity  beginning  now.     The  law  of 
aver'^.-  es,  if  nothing  more  tangible  were  at  hand,  would  indicate 
that  the  up  turn  for  the  farmer  had  arrived."' 

Apple  Consumption  An  A.tlantic  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  13 

says:  "Apple  cons-^omption  has  been  on  the  decline,  it  was 
developed  at  Atlantic  City,  November  12,  in  discussions  be- 
fore the  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  and 
the  Hew  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society.     However,  more  and 
better  apples  at  fairer  prices  will  be  had  under  pl^^-ns  outlined 
at  the  conference.     Legislation  to  prevent  the  shipment  of 
inferior  a.pples  outside  the  State  limits  wa.s  recommended  by 
S.C.Bassett,  Lennesville,  Md.    Prof  .J .  G-. Blair ,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  said  that,  although  the  population  of  the  United 
Sta,tes  increased  15  per  cent  between  1910  an.d  1920,  consump- 
tion of  apples  decreased  7  per  cent.     'This,'  he  said,  'was 
caused  by  the  poor  quality  of  fr-ait  put  in  packages.    When  the 
fruit  industry  learns  to  nia.rket  only  the  highest  grade  a„pples 
aaid  to  use  packages  as  a,t tractive  a-,s  those  used  by  candy 
stores,  there  will  be  no  further  talk  of  hard  tim.es  for  growers.* 

Canadian  Butter  An  outstanding  feature  of  Canadian  agriculture  in  the 

Production      post-war  period  has  been  the  development  of  dairying,  marked  by 
p.  constant  increase  in  production  axid  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  quality  of  butter  and  the  expansion  of  ma^rkets  for  the 
product,  says  a  Canadi3.n  Pacific  bulletin.     The  development 
of  this  industry  ha.s  been  most  si.gnificsnt  in  the  West,  which 
has  been  transform-ed  from  an  importing  to  an  exporting  area. 
The  Canadian  output  of  Canadian  butter  last  year  was  the  high- 
est on  record,  amo^unting  to  163,456,759  pounds  valued  at 
$56,894,008,  which  coLnp-ared  with  a  production  of  152,501,900 
pounds  in  1922.     The  butter  brought  an  average  price  of  34  cents 
a  pound,  compa.red  to  35  cents  in  1922.     The  aggregate  value  of 
the  butter  production  has  been  exceeded  only  once,  when  in 
1920  the  a.verage  price  was  57  cents.     (Press,  Nov. 13.) 

Coffee  Rise  A  Rio  Janeiro  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Novem.ber  13  says: 

Forecast  "If  the  American  householder  notices  a  further  rise  in  the  cost 

of  his  favorite  breakfast  table  drink  the  explanation,  according 
to  coffee  market  authorities  here,  will  be  found  largely  in 
the  recent  cessation  by  the  Brazil ia^n  Federal  Government  of  its 
interference  with  the  Sao  Paulo  valorization  scheme ....  Coffee 
men  here  are  in  doubt  concerning  the  future  of  the  market.  The 
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general  impression  is  th^.t  there  is  a.  shortage  of  stocks  in 
the  United  States,  the  "buying  "being  on  a  hand-to-mouth  scale. 
Brazilian  experts  decla.re  the  AniericaJi  importers  do  not  dare 
to  come  into  the  Braziliaji  market  after  a.dequate  supplies,  as 
they  therelDv  would  force  the  price  higher  until  they  left  the 
market,  v;hen  the  quotations  would  drop,  leaving  serious  losses 
for  the  importers  to  face." 

Cotton  Business  A  Boston  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Hovemher  13  says:  "The 

cotton-  industry  has  apparently  turned  the  corner  and  is  pro- 
ceeding slowly  though  steadily  toward  "better  days,  Ro"bert  Amory, 
of  Boston,  president  of  the  Na.tional  Association  of  Cotton 
Manufacturers,  said  in  his  address  "before  the  annual  m^eeting 
of  that  association  at  Boston,  Uovemher  12.       'The  present 
cotton  crop  is  the  largest  in  four  years,  and  we  are  assured  of 
sufficient  raw  material  for  a  much  greater  percentage  of  our 
capacity  than  through  the  last  year,  '  President    i\mory  said. 
'A  word  of  caution:  We  are  assured  of  sufficient  raw  material 
for  an  adequate  reserve  supply.     Therefore,  price  fluctuation 
is  likely,  although  pro"ba"bly  not  to  as  great  an  extent  as  dur- 
ing the  year  past.     The  past  year  has  "been  one  of  the  most 
difficult  through  which  our  cotton  manufacturing  industry  has 
ever  passed,  at  least  in  the  memory  of  men  now  engaged  in  the 
"business,  '  he  said.     'The  principal  cause  for  this  has  been 
three  consecutive  short  cotton  crops,  leaving  the  world  with- 
out an  adequate  reserve  supply  of  raw  material,  which  might 
have  assisted  in  stabilizing  the  price.     This,  coupled  with 
the  ease  v/ith  which  speculation  may  "be  conducted  in  cotton, 
has  "brought  a"bout  tremendous  and  unwarranted  price  fluctuations. 
A  contri"buting  cause,  which  now  seems  absurd,  has  been  the  fear 
and  uncertainty  of  the  political  situation.'" 

Cotton  Mills  in  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  13  says:  "The 

Britain  boom  in  the  cotton  industry  has  moved  the  Fraternity  of  Eastern 

Spinners  to  recommend  tha.t  the  spinning  mills  using  American 
cotton  should  start  December  by  working  thirty-nine  and  a  half 
hours  a  week.     This  is  an  increase  from  the  present  schedule  of 
thirty-two  hours.    A  while  a,go  they  were  working  half  time.  It 
means  additional  work  for  150,000  employees.    Many  cotton 
shares  have  recently  doubled  and  trebled  in  value,  and  some 
days  there  have  been  sales  of  a  million  and  a  half,  breaking 
all  records.    While  experts  regard  the  increase  as  too  pre- 
cipitate, all  agree  that  the  cotton  industry  is  emerging  from 
the  most  critical  period  in  its  career  and  promises  to  pay  off 
its  heavy  indebtedness." 

Farmer  Insurance  An  Atlantic  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  13 

states  that  a  bill  to  permit  farmers  to  form  mutual  insurance 
companies  for  personal  liability  and  property  damage  on  auto- 
mobiles, and  employees'  liability,  will  be  introduced  at  the 
next  session  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.     This  was  an- 
nounced at  Atlantic  City,  November  12,  by  William  H.Reid  of 
Tennent,  N.J.,  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  in  his  report  to  the  annual 
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conveniion.    Mr.  Heid  srdd  that  niem'bers  of  the  State  Legislature 
are  opporing  rioasiires  fornralated  for  the  "benefit  of  the  f amb- 
ers nxd  fi^j.i:  .c^rowers  of  the  State- 

Althcurh  no  region  ei^^erts  a  strong  forward  novernent  in 
the  spIo  of  autoraohiles  for-  the  rsrj^.inder  of  this  year,  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  of  cpiimisin,  according  to  The  Autonotive 
Indr.stries .    J'arniers  s.rc  oi.'.ving  r;iore  new  cars  than  heretofore, 
and  may  "be  disposed  to  increase  their  purchases  of  used  cars, 
of  which  there  aDpears  to  "be  a  surplus  with  many  dealers, 
(press,  Nov. 13.) 

A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  r-'ress  of  Noveo"ber  13  says:  "To 
"bring  down  the  price  of  the  fajnily  steak:  end.  chop,  the  Federa- 
tion of  French  Provision  Trf^ders  ha.s  suhnitted  to  Premier  Herriot 
a  plan  fcr  the  importation  on  the  hoof  of  70,000  sheep  and 
20,000  cattle.    About  10,000  of  the  cattle  and  50,000  of  the 
shv:?ep  would  be  brought  fron  the  Argentine,  and  5,000  cattle  and 
20^000  each  froni  Uiugaay  and  Abyssinia.     The  federation  spokes- 
::ian  asserted  that  this  imported  meat  would  be  at  least  10 
cents  a  pound  under  the  price  of  the  hone- grown  article.  The 
Premier  agreed  to  recom:.aend  that  the  Ivlinister  of  Agriculturel 
permit  the  plan  to  go  into  operation (Press ,  Nov. 15.) 

An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  12  states 
that  a  big  new  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  m.ill  is  assured  through 
the  putting  up  fcr  sale  by  the  Canadian  Government  of  a  timber 
berth  in  Ivianitoba  estimated  to  contain  3,000,000  cords  of  pulp 
wood.     This  m.eans  that  the  Province  of  MaJiitoba  will  get  its 
first  paper  mill.    American  capitaJ.  is  behind  it.     It  is  a 
condition  of  the  sale  tha,t  the  purchaser  shall  agree  to  erect 
a  pulp  and  paper  m-ill  within  the  limits  of  the  berth  or  8.t  sor^e 
other  a,pproved  pla.ce  at  a  cost,  including  m^-chinery,  of  not 
less  thcJi  $2, 000; 000;  tha.t  it  shall  produce  100  tons  of  pulp, 
and  that  no'i.  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  pulp  manufactured 
shall  be  exported  except  as  pa.per. 

Pan- American  Food  A  Havana  despatch  to  the  press  of  November  12  says:  "The 

Law  seventh  Pan-An'iericaji  Sanit  a;r*y  Conference  November  11  a.t  a 

plenary  session  a-dopted  the  draft  of  a  model  pure  food  and  drug 
la-T7,  which  it  recjm-r.ends  for  adoption  by  all  American  co-antries. 
The  law  is  designed  to  prevent  adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
foods  and  drugs  for  man  or  beast.     It  also  would  authorize  the 
fixing  of  standaj:ds  of  quality  and  purity.     The  conference  went 
on  record  s.^  urging  the  goverrjnents  of  eighteen  American  nations 
to  devote  themsel-ves  to  the  construction  of  public  highways, 
'maintaining  that  good  roads  not  only  augment  the  economic  pros- 
perity of  a  nation  but  improve  its  public  health.  Other 
resolutions  adopted  included  recommendations  to  all  govern- 
ments to  follow  ohe  example  of  the  United  States  in  its 
studies  on  rational  diet." 


Farmers  and 
Automobiles 


France  to  Import 
Cattle 


Manitoba  to  G-et 
Paper  Mill 


Farm  Prodacts 


Suction  o 

IvIA"Raj:t  quotations 

Nov  13:     ET.stern  rotatoes  slightly  we-oker,  noVthern 
stock  steaC.y  to  f\rn.     !aa''.ne  sack-jd  3r-3en  IvIo'CJitair-s  o:.l,0o  to 
$1-45  in  city  markets;  50  ro  55^.  for  Imlk  stock  at  Presque 
Isle,  Maine.     CciVoa<ve  uar-.-^ts  Prettied.    ITew  York  Danisii  type 
nostly  $10  to  ...$15  Uilk  per  ten,  top  of  $17  in  Ne\7  York;  $7  to 
$8  f  .o."b.  Eochaster.    Midwestern  yelloT7  onions  $le50  to  $2 
in  leading  markets;  nediun  sizes  $1.35  f.o.'b.  West  Michigan 
points,    ITew  York  Twenty  Ounce  apples  steady  at  $4^50  to  $5. 
per  harrfl  in  eastern  cities. 

Chica-^o  hog  prices  closed  at  $9.-80  for  the  top  and 
$3.70  to  $9cC0  for  the  hulk.     Medium  and  good  heex  steers 
$6e75  to  $11,63;  hutcher  cows  and  heifers  $5.35  to  $11.25; 
feeder  steers  $4.35  to  $7.65  and  veal  calves  $8  to  $10.25. 

Closing  prices  92  score  butter:     New  York  41  l/2^; 
Philadelphia  41  3/4;j;  Boston  39  3/4,c. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  Nove^nber  13:     No.l  dark  northern 
Minneapolis  $1.52  to  $1,74.     No. 2  red  winter  wheat  St. Louis 
$1„67  to  $le69;  Kansas  City  $1.62.    No. 3  red  winter  wheat 
Chicago  ^$1„58  l/4.     No. 2  h?.rd  winter  Chicago  $1.53  to 
$1.54  1/2,  St. Louis  $1.55  to  $1.56;  Kansas  City  $1.46  to 
$1.57.    ^Noc2  mJ.xed  corn  ChiC'-^go  $1.15  l/2;  Minneapolis 
$1.09  3/4  to  $1.11  3/4;  No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicpgo  $1.15  l/2  to 
$1,17;  LCinneapolis  $1.13  3/4  to  $1.14  3/4;  St.  Louis  $1.18; 
Kansas  Cixy  p. 09.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.15  l/2  to 
$1.16  1/2,  Minneapolis  $1.08  3/4  to  $1.12  3/4;  No. 2  white 
corn  Chicago  $1.15  l/4  to  $1.15  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1„08. 
No. 3  white  oi\t'.5  Gh.icago  51  3/4  to  53  1/2/2  ;  Minneapolis 
48  1/4  to  48  3/4/:;  St.  Louis  55  to  §5  l/2/^.    No. 2  white 
oats  Kpjisas  City  52  to  52  I/2/. 

Miad-  ing  spot  cotton  up  17  points,  closing  at  24.30 
cents  per  pound.    New  York  December  future  contracts  up  11 
points,  closing  at  24.45  cents.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr. 
Econ. ) 


Industrials  and 
Railroads 


Average  closing  price  Nov. 13, 

20  Industrials  108^58 

20  E.E. stocks  93.04 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  No v. 14.) 


Nov. 12. 
108.14 

o  r7       ■•  1-7 


Nov. 13, 1923 
90.75 
81.20 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  >'iews  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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Sugar  Cost  Data  Eata  shov:ing  the  comparative  costs  of  sugar-beet  grow- 

ing in  this  coiuntry  and  of  sugar  production  in  Ouha,  recuested 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  "by  president  Coolidge  in  connection 
with  his  study  of  the  remrt  on  sugar  duties,  will  "be  su"bmitted  in  a  fe^  days, 
Chairman  Marvin  told  the  president  Novemher  14,  according  to  the  T:ress  to-day. 


Theat  Supplies  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  15  says: 

"The  world's  wheat  supplies  are  "barely  sufficient  for  re- 
quirements, and  foreign  traders  are  "becoming  more  thoroughly 
convinced  of  it.     Seduction  in  the  Argentine  surplus  of  aro-'ond  20,000,000 
"bushels  or  more,   comoined  with  fears  of  a  wet  harvest  in  Australia,  is  enough 
to  make  European  importing  co^untries  take  notice  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,     ^^t  it  will  mean  to  prices  is  the  "big  problem.  ...  To  take 
20,000,000  or  30,000,000  "bushels  from  recently  close  estimates  of  the  world's 
supplies  means  more  now  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  trade's  history.  It 
indicates  th^a.t  Aiierica  will  have  to  "be  depended  upon  for  greater  Quantities 
of  wheat  than  was  expected,  and  that  it  may  "be  drained  to  an  extent  that  its 
reserves  will  he  seriously  depleted  by  the  end  of  this  season.    A  large  crop 
in  all  co'^untries  next  y^r  may  he  necessary  to  malce  up  for  the  exhaustion  of 
the  s^urplus .     This  can  mean  just  one  thing:  higher  prices  for  wheat  between 
now  and  the  next  harvest." 


iacNary-Haugen  Bill  The  press  to-day  states  th^t  Senator  McNary,  and 

Representative  Haugen,  co-authors  of  the  IIci^ary-Haugen  farm- 
relief  "bill,  are  in  disagreement  over  whether  to  press  the 
measure  for  enactment  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.     MclNTary  on  "nis  return 
to  Washington  yesterday  said  he  still  believed  in  the  bill  as  a  f^andamental 
principle  of  legislation,  but  felt  the  emergency  it  was  designed  to  mieet  hxad 
passed.     Dispatc'hes  from  Des  Moines  said  Representative  Haugen  believed  the 
farm  emergency  had  not  passed  and  that  the  bill  should  be  put  through. 


St. Lawrence  The  press  to-day  says:   "As  a  part  of  the  administra- 

Waterway  tion's  farm  program,  President  Coolidge  virtually  has  decided 

to  pus'n  negotiations  with  Canada  for  an  agreement  on  the 
St. Lawrence  ship-canal  project,  to  bring  it  to  a  point  w"nere 
construction  work  can  be  started.     7ith  the  return  to  Washington  next  week  of 
Secretary  Hoover,  the  matter  will  be  given  immediate  attention.     The  pending 
negotiations,  which  admittedly  have  been  dragged  along        Canada,  will  be 
carried  on  through  the  State  Department,  but  Mr.  Hoover,   as  chairman  of  the 
United  States-St . Lawrence  Waterway  Commission,  probably  will  be  in  charge 
of  pushing  the  project  as  rapidly  as  possible." 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  An  "Editorial  in  The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  for  ITovemlDer  6 

Production  says:  .Our  dairymen  have  made  wonderful  progress,   in  fact, 

maybe  a  little  too  much      They  have  produced  more  than  the 
poDulation  can  consijme  at  TDrices  tbat  they  are  entitled  to. 
^;Yhat  is  true  of  the  dairy  business  is  also  the  case  in  other 
lines  of  farming,    '^e  are  plainly  seeing-  the  results  of  our 
system  of  agricultural  education  and  scientific  research.  Our 
farmers  are  the  most  efficient  in  the  world.     Better  methods, 
"better  machinery,  better  livestock    better  minds--all  work 
toward  efficiency.     At  one  time  it  reouired  ninety  per  cent 
of  our  people  to  produce  the  food  reouired  by  the  Dopulation 
of  the  country.     To-day  thirty  per  cent  of  the  -popula^tion  is 
,  aTjparently  more  than  sufficient.    Agriculture  can  still  s^^^Fre 
a  lot  of  its  followers  to  other  industries.     In  addition  to 
sparing  some  of  our  inefficient  farmers  we  ca,n  spare  a.  few 
million  of  our  inefficient  dairy  cows,  which  we  still  have. 

can  abandon  some  of  our  poor  farm  la.nd  and  still  feed  our 
population.     The  agricultural  industry  is  in  for  a  weeding- 
out  process  all  along  the  line .     Farmers  imist  weed  or  be 
weeded.     Qaantity  in  production  mast  be  aba.ndoned.  in  favor  of 
economy  in  proc^uction." 

An  editorial  in  The  Oklahoma  Parmer- Stockman  for 
l\[ovember  10  says:  "The  Makers  of  cheap  automobiles  are  work- 
ing overtime  this  fall,  trying  to  ma.nufacture  enough  cars 
to  supply  the  farmers.     The  factory  branches  in  Oklahoma,  are 
swamped  with  orders.    More  than  500  new  licenses  a  day  are 
being  issued  by  the  State  highway  commission.    And  the  money 
lenders  are  having  a  harvest,  too;  for  most  of  these  farmer- 
bought  cars  are  being  bought  on  time  payments — so  much  down 
and  so  much  a  month.     The  time  payments  carry  20  per  cent 
interest,  10  per  cent  as  actual  interest  and  10  per  cent  for 
risk.     This  20  per  cent  is  hidden,  of  course,  as  a  part  of 
the  principal  of  the  notes,  but  it  is  there  just  the  same. 
The  time-price  auto-buying  movement  began  in  northern 
Oklahoma,  the  moment  the  wheat  was  sold.     It  has  now  spread 
to  the  cotton  country.     In  one  county-seat  town  in  sotithern 
Oklahoma  34  farm  mortgages  have  been  recently  filed,  and  19 
of  these  represented  the  ijurchase  of  automobiles  by  farmers 
on  the  time  pajmaent  plan  " 

An  editoria.l  in  Chicago  Dairy  Products  sa.ys:  "The 
advertising  campa.ign  to  increase  consumption  of  butter  is 
making  ^jrogress  but  not  at  the  rate  it  would  if  it  had  re- 
ceived better  support ....  Shortage  of  funds  for  the  campaign 
is  due  to  two  reasons,  neither  of  which  we  ca.n  ap;orove .  One 
reason  is  that  butter  must  be  made  much  cheaper,  so  cheap  in 
fact  that  the  public  will  have  to  talkie  notice  of  the  price, 
before  any  large  increase  of  consumption  is  possible.  A 
very  low  price  for  butter  would  have  that  effect,  but  we 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  low  price  mentioned  in  the  gossip  as 
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the  price  it  may  reach.     :&itter  is  cheap  novr  and  7-ith  that 
fact  placed  "before  cons-'xnners  to.^dther  -vith  knov/ledge  of  the 
food  value  of  lutter;   the  surpluc  can  "be  placed  through  con- 
su?nptive  channels.    A  very  Ij;^  price  v:ould  mea.n  disa.ster  to 
the  producer  of  the  rav7  raauerial,  and  his  interests  have  to 
be  considered.     The  producer  must  prosper  if  the  manuf a.cturer 
and  dealers  are  to  prosper.     Again,  a.  very  lov7  price  v,^ould 
mean  heavy  a,dditionaI  losses  to  those  who  are  now  carrying  the 
load,  losses  that  might  "bring  business  failures,  and  that 
can  do  the  industry  only  harm,     Y/e  "believe  it  would  he  possi"ble, 
with  the  right  support  of  the  advertising  campaign  to  work  out 
of  the  present  situation  v/ithout  much  further  reduction  of 
price  or  without  such  reductions  that  will  greatly  disturb 
business.     A  second  reason  given  for  not  contributing  by  some 
who  believe  in  an  educa.t ional  campaign  is  tha.t  this  is  a 
favorahle  time  to  teach  an  impressive  lesson  to  those  who  are 
blamed  for  the  high  prices  when  this  present  butter  year 
opened  " 

An  editorial  in  The  G-rain  Growers'  Guide  (Winnipeg)  for 
i^ovember  5  sa.ys:  .The  worst  enemies  of  the  wheat  pool  will 

do  less  harm  than  the  men  who  deliberately  lead  fa^rmers  to 
look  for  38  cents  per  bushel  extra,  profit  from  the  pool.  The 
pools  should  pray  to  be  saved  from  some  of  their  so-called 
friends.     "Je  ha,ve  always  contended  that  the  pooling  movement, 
ably  managed,  and  loyally  supported,  will  prove  of  benefit  in 
saving  money  to  the  producers-    But  if  extravagant  hopes  are 
held  out  there  can  only  be  disappointment.    !^ext  year  these 
'leaders'  of  the  farmers'  Union  will  be  campaigning  against 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  wheat  pools  because  they  ha.ven't 
been  able  to  find  the  38  cents  extra,  profit  which  doesn't 
exist.     The  whea.t-market ing  problems  of  the  West  ha.ve  been 
in  course  of  solution  for  the  past  eighteen  years.  The 
farmers'  companies  brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  grain 
trade  to  the  benefit  of  the  producers.     But  the  comr^anies 
never  have  received  the  suprjort  from  the  farmers  that  they 
deserved.     The  pools  can  only  bring  benefits  as  they  are  a.bly 
managed  and  well  supported  by  farmers.     But  the  maximi'ain  re- 
sults in  whea.t  marketing  caai  only  be  secured  by  the  closest 
cooperation  between  the  pools  ard  the  companies.    Both  are 
absolutely  essential  to  a  complete  system.     There  must  be 
handling  as  well  as  selling  a^gencies.     Those  who  really  have 
at  heart  the  welfare  of  thas  country  will  not  overlook  this 
fact.     The  fa.rmers  ha.ve  it  i?i  their  own  han-ls  to  develop  a 
marketing  system  that  will  give  them  the  very  last  cent  of 
the  world's  market  value  of  their  grain,  but  it  ca.n  only  be 
secured  by  using  all  they  now  have  and  adding  to  it .     It  can 
not  be  done  by  tearing  down  and  throwing  away." 

Cooperatives  An  editorial  in  The  Oklalioma  Farmer- Stoclanan  for 

November  10  says:  "There  seems  to  come  a  time  in  the  history 
of  almost  every  cooperative  ma.rketing  association  when  some 
of  the  dissatisfied  mem.bers  want  to  kill  it.     They  are  not 
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ple'-sed  ""ith  tli-;  x^ry  in  ^yhich  the  lousiness  is  vxri  --^nd  they 
try  to  correct  the  trouble  by  destroying  the  institution.  The 
plan  usually  is  for  the  ringlepders  to  circulate  petitions 
calling  for  the  dissolution  of  the  orgp.nization.     Tv:o  of  the 
great  tobacco  pools  ^vent  througli  this  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment.    The  raisin  gro'.'^ers,   the  prune  growers  and  the  orsnge 
growers  in  California  have  had  dissolution  petitions  cir- 
culated pjnong  them.     Some  of  the  wheat  associations  Yipyb 
faced,  or  are  facing,   the  same  problem.     The  mal.?dy  has  even 
struck  some  of  the  cotton  growers  in  Oklahoma.,  an.d  a  petition 
for  dissolution  of  the  Oklahoma  Cotton  G-rowers  Association, 
to  which  a  few  signatures  have  been  seciired,   is  out  in  one 
county  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State.     Freouently  such 
petitions  are  circulated  by  honest,  well-meaning  members. 
Occasionally  it  is  a  movement  to  gain  notoriety.    But  always, 
openly  or  under  cover,  the  petition  for  dissolution  is  urged, 
encouraged  and  morally  supported  by  those  middlemen  "'ith 
whose  private  business  and  profits  the  cooperative  interferes. 

•  •  •  • 

Cotton  Manufacture  A  Boston  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  14  states 

that  iviorgan  Butler,  of  Boston,  wa.s  elected  president  of  the 
ITational  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  to  succeed 
Robert  Amory,  at  the  November  13  session  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  organization. 

It  was  learned  at  the  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  November  13  that  reports 
of  the  Amoskeag  Company,  of  Manchester,  res^oming  operations 
fully  in  the  near  future  were  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
company  has  received  very  moderate  orders  on  ginghams  and 
the  plans  nov/  outlined  for  production  call  only  for  a 
gradual  res-unption  of  work.     In  discussing  trade  conditions 
som-e  merchants  who  v/ere  present  at  the  meeting  declared  that 
they  were  not  satisfied  that  prospects  are  as  bright  as 
they  appea.r  to  be  f  7  om  current  market  reports.     Orders  ha.ve 
been  increa.sing,  but  many  of  them  are  not  on  a  profitable 
basis.     Th'^y  are  being  accepted  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
further  employment.     The  belief  of  most  mxanuf acturers  who 
are  marketwise  is  that  the  present  period  is  not  the  time 
that  would  lead  to  the  placing  of  large  advance  orders. 
They  look  for  a  steady  and  moderate  business  a/nd  decry  all 
talk  of  a  probable  boom.     (Press,  Nov. 14.) 

Cotton  Reports  A  Boston  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  14  states 

that  at  the  business  session  opening  the  second  day  of  the 
annual  mieeting  of  the  cotton  manof acturers  the  following 
resolution  was  a^douted:  "The  committee  ha.s  ca.refully  con- 
sidered severaJ  resolutions  in  regard  to  bi-monthly  reports, 
cotton  futures  contract,   the  warehousing  and  the  Federal 
Tra.de  Commission's  report  on  the  co'cton  trades.     As  these 
n'latters  are  under  consideration  by  the  statistical  commxittee 
of  the  National  Council  of  Americaui  Cotton  iJanuf acturers 
the  committee  feels  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  act  at  this 
t  ime  . " 
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An  editorial  in  I:— dement  and  Tractor  Trode  Journal  for 
lTover.il:.er  B  srys:   "Tli^t  seeizs  to  Idb  the  door  to  a  ne-  epoch 
for  farn  equipment  industry  -^s  opened  reek  "before  last  in 
Chicago  at  the  twin  conventions  of  the  manufacturing  pnd  re- 
tail branches  of  the  trade.      «See:is'   is  the  T-ord,  hecpuse  the 
reality  of  the  thing  defends  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  in- 
telligence and  enthusiasm  ^yith  which  the  industry  as  a  uhole 
seizes  this  opportunity.     The  high  nullity  of  its  leadershii:' 
hac  L*-p.n  ;-?r:iply  demonstrated;    it  is  now  up  to  the  'foUowship 


An  editorial  in  j'odern  Miller  for  Novem.'ber  8  spys: 


"^'resident  Anderson,   of  the  Millers'  Uationp.l  Federation,  says 
^n  industry  rhich  does  not  have  within  it  the  seeds  of  self 
preservation  will  die  or  ought  to  die.     ^Ue  believe  that  the 
milling  industry  recently  has  concentrated  thought  on  a  con- 
dition, has  felt  the  force  of  necessity,  and  is  on  the  read 
toward  stopping  the  selling  methods  th?t  have  proved  so  dis- 
tinctly destractive •     But  there  are  so  many  evidences  that  it 
will  take  a  strong  resolve  and  an  organized  work  in  this  di- 
rection, tha.t  it  invites  liastening  the  work.     In  truth  we  know 
of  little  flour  wars  and  big  flour  wars.     In  towns  where 
there  are  competing  mills,  even  in  these  enlightened  times, 
"bitter  flour  wars  go  on  m.errily.     Guarantees  against  decline 
exist  and  competition  has  almost  reached  the  point  of  giving 
flour  away.... The  chronic  plaint  of  flour  "buyers  throughout 
the  world,    'your  prices  ?.re  too  high,  '  is  always  food  for 
thought.     The  patient  miller  tri^s  to  decir^her  whether  it 
means  a  few  desperation  sellers,  or  a  bwer '  s  old,  well-7/orn, 
stuffed  clu"b .     Bakery  combines  and  chain  stores  increase 
the  sob  stories.     Against  these  influences  m.illers  ^^re 
struggling.     They  have  had  a  fair  inning  and  they  have  a 
taste  of  profit,  but  the  big  issue  is  yet  to  be  solved." 

Commercial  West  for  November  8  says:   "The  greatest 
power  project  and  the  longest  dam  in  the  world,  nearly  a 
mile  long,  will  be  completed  in  1925,  when  Uncle  Sam  fin- 
ishes his  job  at  lv:a&cle  Shoals.     At  a  cost  of  $51,000,000 
this  1,260,000  cubic  yards  of  ma.sonry  v/ill  be  able  to 
develop  some  600,000  hydro-electric  horse  power  on  the 
Tennessee  Biver  in  Alabama.     What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  tbis  vast  equipment  and  its  marvelous  possibilities 
for  power  development?     Henry  Ford  has  form.aJly  withdrawn 
his  offer  submitted  to  the  Federal  G-overnment  nearly  two 
years  ago,  7'ith  the  caustic  rema^rk  that   'productive  busi- 
ness c-'n  not  77ait  for  politicians  to  take  action.  '  Te 
have  this  grea.t  enterprise  on  our  hands.     We  must  either 
put  it  to  som.e  use  or  lease  or  sell  it  to  someone  who  will 
do  so.     Wha.t  is  the  answer?     The  co-ontry  will  dem^and  wise 
action  by  Congress  upon  this  important  matter." 

The  17ew  York  Times  of  November  14  says:  "The  stock 
market  continued  its  advance  iJovem.ber  12.     For  the  fifth 
day  since  the  elect ion, sales  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
exceeded  2,000,000  shares.     For  the  eighth  day  they  were 
more  than  1,000,000.     Stocks  climbed  above  all  previous 
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records  since  IJover.ilDer  21,1916,  r.nd  in  a  turnover  of 
2,178/'fo3  shares,  fifty-nine  issues  esta.blished  new  records. 
A  total  of  555  stocks  were  dealt  in,  a  new  high  record  for  all 
time,  conpa.ring  with  the  previous  high  of  541  issues.  Bullish 
enthusiasm  appeared  to  ha.ve  had  cumulative  effect  not  only  in 
the  stock  and  hond  market,  "but  in  the  grain,  cotton  and  foreign 
exchange 'c.markets  as  well." 


Section  3 
MABKET  QiJOTAT JOINTS 

Farm  Products  Nov. 14:     New  York  Hound  White  potatoes  closed  at  $1 

to  $1.15  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  mostly 
75  to  85^  f  . o.h.  Rochester .     Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
yellow  varieties  25  to  50^^  higher  at  $3.50  to  $4  per  harrel 
in  leading  markets.     New  Jersey  yellows  $2.25  to  $3  per 
bushel  hamper.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $2  to  $2.25  in  Chicago. 
New  York  Danish  type  cahhage  weakened  slightly  to  $10  to 
$15  hulk  per  ton  in  eastern  cities;  steady  at  $7  to  $8  f.o.h. 
Rochester.     New  York  yellow  varieties  of  onions  mostly  $1.75 
to  $2  sacked  per  100  pounds  to  johhers;  $1.50  to  $1.70  f.o.h. 
Rochester.     Eastern  York  Imperial  apples  $4  to  $4.50  per 
harrel  in  Baltimore  and  Pittshurgh. 

Hog  prices  closed  at  $9.70  for  the  top  and  $8.40  to 
$9.40  for  the  bulK.     Medi'jun  a.nd  good  beef  steers  $6.75  to 
$11.65;  butcher  cows  and  heifers  $3.35  to  $11.25;  feeder 
steers  $4.35  to  $7.63;  light  and  medium  weight  veal  calves 
$8  to  $10. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  November  14:     No.l  dark  northern 
"Minneapolis  $1.49  to  $1.71.    No  .2  red  winter  St. Louis  $1.67 
Kansas  City  $1.62.  No. 3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.55  to  $1.58. 
No .2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.55  3/4;  St.  Louis  $1.51  l/2  to 
$1.53;  Kansas  City  $1.45  to  $1.56.  No. 2  mixed  corn  Chicago 
$1.15  1/4  to  $1.16;  Minneapolis  $1.10  l/2  to  $1.11  l/2; 
Kansas  City  $1.05  to  $1.06.  No .2  yellow  corn  Chicago 
$1.16  1/2  to  $1.1^^;  iainneapolis  $1.13  l/2;  St. Louis  $1.15; 
Kansas  City  $1.09.  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.13  l/2  to 
$1.15;  Minneapolis  $1.08  l/2  to:-$l.ll  l/2.  No. 2  white  corn 
St. Louis  $1..  13:  Kansas  City  $1.07.    No. 2  white  oats  Kansas 
City  55;^.  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  51  3/4  to  54  l/2y^; 
Minneapolis  46  7/8  to  47  l/S^;   St. Louis  53  l/4  to  55  l/2^. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:     New  York  42/^; 
Boston  404;   Chicago  39  l/2^;  Philadelphia  42  l/2^. 

Spot  cotton  up  9  points,  closing  at  24»33p  per  lb. 
New  York  December  future  contracts  up  14  points,  closing 
at  24.60;^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr .  Econ.). 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price      Nov. 14,  Nov. 13,  Nov. 14, 1923 

Railroads                  20  Industrials'              108.95  108.58  90.44 

20  R.R. stocks                   93-93  93,04  81.00 
(Wall  St.  Jour . ,  No v. 15.) 


